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PREFACE. 


The  observations  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  following  letters,  were  collected  during 
three  successive  tours  in  Normandy,  in  the  sum- 
mers of  1815,  1818,  and  1819;  but  chiefly  in  the 
second  of  these  years.  Where  1 have  not  de- 
pended upon  my  own  remarks,  I have  endeavored, 
as  far  as  appeared  practicable  and  without  tedious 
minuteness,  to  quote  my  authorities  for  facts;  and 
I believe  that  I have  done  so  in  most  instances, 
except  indeed  where  I have  borrowed  from  the 
journals  of  the  companions  of  my  tours,— the 
nearest  and  dearest  of  my  connections,— or  from 
that  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Cohen,  who,  at  almost  the 
same  time,  travelled  through  a great  part  of 
Normandy,  pursuing  also  very  similar  objects  ot 
inquiry.  The  materials  obtained  from  these 
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sources,  it  has  been  impossible  to  separate  from 
my  own  ; and,  interwoven  as  they  are  with  the 
rest  of  the  text,  it  is  only  in  my  power  to  acknow- 
ledge, in  these  general  terms,  the  assistance  which 
I have  thus  received. — We  were  proceeding  in 
1818,  to  the  southern  and  western  districts  of 
Normandy,  when  a domestic  calamity  compelled 
me  to  return  to  England.  The  tour  was  conse- 
quently abridged,  and  many  places  of  note  re- 
mained unvisited  by  us. 

My  narrative  is  principally  addressed  to 
those  readers  who  find  pleasure  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  architectural  antiquity.  Without  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  the  character  either  of 
an  architect  or  ol  an  antiquarian,  engaged  in 
other  avocations  and  employed  in  other  studies, 
1 am  but  too  conscious  of  my  inability  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject.  Yet  my  remarks  may  at 
least  assist  the  future  traveller,  by  pointing  out 
such  objects  as  are  interesting,  either  on  account 
of  their  antiquity  or  their  architectural  worth. 
1 his  information  is  not  to  be  obtained  from  the 
French,  who  have  habitually  neglected  the  inves- 
tigation of  their  national  monuments.  I doubt, 
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however,  whether  I should  have  ventured  upon 
publication,  if  those  who  have  always  accom- 
panied me  both  at  home  and  abroad,  had  not  pro- 
duced the  illustrations  which  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal value  of  my  volumes.  Of  the  merits  of 
these  illustrations  I must  not  be  allowed  to  speak; 
but  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  observe,  that  the 
fine  arts  afford  the  only  mode  of  exerting  the 
talents  of  woman,  which  does  not  violate  the  spirit 
of  the  precept  which  the  greatest  historian  of  an- 
tiquity has  ascribed  to  the  greatest  of  her  heroes — 
“ T 7)s  ts  yag  '\)TCt^o\j(Trig  <pu(T£(og  [xrj  y£iQO<ri  ysvsv'&cu,  'vfuv 
[x ,eyakv\  ’y  xcu  big  av  £T  b’Xo.^kttov  a^srrjg  xs^i  13 

\}/oyou  sv  rotg  a ^<re«ri  xhsog  yj.” 

DAWSON  TURNER. 


Yarmouth,  13 th  August,  1820. 
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LETTER  I. 

ARRIVAL  AT  DIEPPE— SITUATION  AND  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  TOWN — 
COSTUME  OF  THE  PEOPLE— INHABITANTS  OF  THE 
SUBURB  OF  POLLET. 


(Dieppe,  June,  1818J 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

You,  who  were  never  at  sea,  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  pleasure  we  felt,  when,  after  a passage  of 
unusual  length,  cooped  up  with  twenty-four  other  per- 
sons in  a packet  designed  only  for  twelve,  and  after 
having  experienced  every  variety  that  could  be  afforded  by 
a dead  calm,  a contrary  wind,  a brisk  gale  in  our  favor, 
and,  finally,  by  being  obliged  to  lie  three  hours  in  a 
heavy  swell  off  this  port,  wre  at  last  received  on  board 
our  French  pilot,  and  saw  hoisted  on  the  pier  the  white 
flag,  the  signal  of  ten  feet  water  in  the  harbor.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  coast,  near  Dieppe,  is  similar 
to  that  which  we  left  at  Brighton ; but  the  height  of  the 
cliffs,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  is  greater.  They  vary  along 
the  shores  of  Upper  Normandy  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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to  seven  hundred  feet,  or  even  more;  the  highest  lying 
nearly  midway  between  this  town  and  Havre,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fecamp ; and  they  present  an  unbroken  barrier, 
of  a dazzling  white*,  except  when  they  dip  into  some 
creek  or  cove,  or  open  to  afford  a passage  to  some  river 
or  streamlet.  Into  one  of  these,  a boat  from  the  oppo- 
site shores  of  Sussex  shot  past  us  this  afternoon,  with 
the  rapiditv  of  lightning.  She  was  a smuggler,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  army  of  Douaniers  employed  in  France,  ven- 
tured to  make  the  land  in  the  broad  face  of  day,  carrying 
most  probably  a cargo,  composed  principally  of  manu- 
factured goods  in  cotton  and  steel.  The  crew  of  our 
vessel,  no  bad  authority  in  such  cases,  assured  us,  that 
lace  is  also  sent  in  considerable  quantities  as  a contraband 
article  into  France;  though,  as  is  well  known,  much  of 
it  likewise  comes  in  the  same  quality  into  England,  and 
there  arc  perhaps  few  of  our  travellers,  who  return  en- 
tirely without  it.  On  the  same  authority,  I am  enabled 
to  state,  what  much  surprised  me,  that  the  smuggled 
goods  exported  from  Sussex  into  Normandy  exceed  by 
nearly  an  hundred  fold  those  received  in  return. 

The  first  approach  to  Dieppe  is  extremely  striking. 
To  embark  in  the  evening  at  Brighton,  sleep  soundly  in 
the  packet,  and  find  yourself,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  early 
the  next  morning  under  the  piers  of  this  town,  is  a tran- 

* The  chalk  in  the  cliff,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dieppe,  is 
divided  at  intervals  of  about  two  feet  each  by  narrow  strata  of  flint, 
generally  horizontal,  and  composed  in  some  cases  of  separate  nodules, 
which  are  not  uncommonly  split,  in  others  of  a continuous  compressed 
mass,  about  two  or  three  inches  thick  and  of  very  uncertain  extent  j but 
the  strata  are  not  regular. 
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sition,  which,  to  a person  unused  to  foreign  countries,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  appear  otherwise  than  as  a dream ; so  marked 
and  so  entire  is  the  difference  between  the  air  of  elegance 
and  mutual  resemblance  in  the  buildings,  of  smartness 
approaching  to  splendor  in  the  equipages,  of  fashion  in 
the  costume,  of  the  activity  of  commerce  in  the  move- 
ments, and  of  newness  and  neatness  in  every  part  of  the 
one,  contrasted  in  the  other  with  a strong  character  of 
poverty  and  neglect,  with  houses  as  various  in  their 
structure  as  in  their  materials,  with  dresses  equally  dis- 
similar in  point  of  color,  substance,  and  style,  with  car- 
riages which  seem  never  to  have  known  the  spirit  of 
improvement,  and  with  a general  listlessness  of  manner, 
the  result  of  indolence,  apathy,  and  want  of  occupation. 
With  all  this,  however,  the  novelty  which  attends  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor  at  Dieppe,  is  not  only  striking, 
but  interesting.  It  is  not  thus  at  Calais,  where  half  the  in- 
dividuals you  meet  in  the  streets  are  of  your  own  country; 
where  English  fashions  and  manufactures  are  commonly 
adopted;  and  where  you  hear  your  native  tongue,  not  only 
in  the  hotels,  but  even  the  very  beggars  follow  you  with, 
“ I say,  give  me  un  sou,  s’il  vous  please.”  But  this  is 
not  the  only  advantage  which  the  road  by  Dieppe  from 
London  to  Paris  possesses  over  that  by  Calais.  There  is  a 
saving  of  distance,  amounting  to  twenty  miles  on  the 
English,  and  sixty  on  the  French  side  of  the  water;  the 
expence  is  still  farther  decreased  by  the  yet  lower  rate  of 
charges  at  the  inns;  and,  while  the  ride  to  the  French 
metropolis  by  the  one  route  is  through  a most  uninterest- 
ing country,  with  no  other  objects  of  curiosity  than 
Amiens,  Beauvais,  and  Abbeville;  by  the  other  it  passes 
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through  a province  unrivalled  for  its  fertility  and  for 
the  beauty  of  its  landscape,  and  which  is  allowed  by  the 
French  themselves  to  be  the  garden  of  the  kingdom. 
Rouen,  Vernon,  Mantes,  and  St.  Germain,  names  all  more 
or  less  connected  with  English  history,  successively  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  traveller ; and,  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  journey,  his  path  lies  by  the  side  of  a noble 
stream,  diversified  beyond  almost  every  other  by  the  wind- 
ings of  its  channel,  and  the  islands  which  stud  its  surface. 
The  only  evil  to  counterbalance  the  claims  of  Dieppe  is, 
that  the  packets  do  not  sail  daily,  although  they  profess 
and  actually  advertise  to  that  effect;  but  wait  till  what 
they  consider  a sufficient  freight  of  passengers  is  assembled, 
so  that,  either  at  Dieppe  or  Brighton,  a person  runs  the 
risk  of  being  detained,  as  has  more  than  once  happened 
to  myself,  a circumstance  that  never  occurs  at  Dover. 
There  is  still  a third  point  of  passage  upon  our  southern 
coast,  and  one  that  has  of  late  been  considerably  fre- 
quented, from  Southampton  to  Havre;  but  this  I never 
tried,  and  do  not  know  what  it  has  to  recommend  it, 
except  to  those  who  are  proceeding  to  Caen  or  to  the 
western  parts  of  France.  The  voyage  is  longer  and  more 
uncertain,  the  distance  by  land  between  London  and  Paris 
is  also  greater,  nor  does  it  offer  equal  facilities  as  to  inns 
and  public  carriages. 

Dieppe  is  situated  on  a low  tongue  of  land,  but  from 
the  sea  appears  to  great  advantage ; characterized  as 
it  is  by  its  old  castle,  an  assemblage  of  various  forms 
and  ages,  placed  insulated  upon  an  eminence  to  the  west, 
and  by  the  domes  and  towers  of  its  churches.  The  mouth 
of  the  harbor  is  narrow,  and  inclosed  by  two  long  stone 
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piers,  on  one  of  which  stands  an  elegant  crucifix,  raised 
bv  the  fathers  of  the  mission;  to  the  other  has  lately  been 
affixed  a stone,  with  an  inscription,  stating  that  the 
Duchess  d’Angouleme  landed  there  on  her  return  to  her 
native  country  ; but  here  is  no  measure  of  her  foot,  no 
votive  pillar,  as  are  to  be  seen  at  Calais,  to  commemorate 
a similar  honor  done  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  monarch. 
A small  house  on  the  western  pier,  is,  however,  more 
deserving  of  notice  than  either  the  inscription  or  the 
crucifix:  it  was  built  by  Louis  XVIth,  for  the  residence 
of  a sailor,  who,  by  saving  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  ma- 
riners, had  deserved  well  of  his  sovereign  and  his  country. 
Its  front  bears,  “ A Jn.  Ar.  Bouzard,  pour  ses  services 
maritimes;”  but  there  was  originally  a second  inscription 
in  honor  of  the  king,  which  has  been  carefully  erased. 
The  fury  of  the  revolution  could  pardon  nothing  that  bore 
the  least  relation  to  royalty;  or  surely  a monument  like  this, 
the  reward  of  courage  and  calculated  to  inspire  only  the 
best  of  feelings*,  might  have  been  allowed  to  have  remained 
uninjured.  The  French  are  wiser  than  we  arc  in  erecting 
these  public  memorials  for  public  virtues:  they  better 
understand  the  art  of  producing  an  effect,  and  they  know 
that  such  gratifications  bestowed  upon  the  living  are  sel- 
dom thrown  away.  We  rarely  give  them  but  to  the  dead. 
Capt.  Manby,  to  whom  above  one  hundred  and  thirty  ship- 
wrecked mariners  are  even  now  indebted  for  their  exist- 
ence, and  whose  invention  will  probably  be  the  means  of 
preservation  to  thousands,  is  allowed  to  live  in  comparative 

* Gouhe  Histoire  de  Normandie,  hi.  p.  188. — In  Cadet  Gassicourt 
Lettres  stir  Normandie,  i.  p.  68,  the  story  of  Bouzard  is  given  still 
more  at  length. 
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obscurity;  while  in  France,  a mere  pilot,  for  having  saved 
the  lives  of  only  eight  individuals,  had  a residence  built 
for  him  at  the  public  expcnce,  received  an  immediate 
gratification  of  one  thousand  francs,  enjoyed  a pension 
during  his  life,  and,  with  his  name  and  his  exploits,  now 
occupies  a conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  the  duchy. 

Within  the  piers,  the  harbor  widens  into  a stone  basin, 
capable  of  holding  two  hundred  vessels,  and  full  of  water 
at  the  flow  of  the  tide;  hut  at  the  ehh  exhibiting  little  more 
than  a sheet  of  mud,  with  a small  stream  meandering 
through  it.  Round  the  harbor  is  built  the  town,  which 
contains  above  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  singu- 
larly picturesque,  as  well  from  its  situation,  hacked  as  it 
is  by  the  steep  cliff  to  the  east,  which,  instead  of  termi- 
nating here  abruptly,  takes  an  inland  direction,  as  from 
the  diversity  in  the  forms  and  materials  of  the  houses  of 
the  quay,  some  of  which  are  of  stone,  others  of  grey  flint, 
more  of  plaster  with  their  timbers  uncovered  and  painted 
of  different  colors,  hut  most  of  brick,  not  uncommonly 
ornamented,  with  roofs  as  steep  as  those  of  the  Thuilleries, 
and  full  of  projecting  lucarnes.  This  remark,  however, 
applies  only  to  the  quay : in  its  streets,  Dieppe  is  con- 
spicuous among  French  towns  for  the  uniformity  of  its 
buildings.  After  the  bombardment  in  1694,  when  the 
English,  foiled  near  Brest,  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon 
Dieppe,  and  reduced  the  whole  to  ashes,  the  town  was 
rebuilt  on  a regular  plan,  agreeably  to  a royal  ordinance. 
Hence  this  is  commonly  regarded  as  one  of  the  hand- 
somest places  in  France,  and  you  will  find  it  mentioned 
as  such  by  most  authors ; hut  the  unfortunate  architect 
who  was  employed  in  rebuilding  it,  got  no  other  reward 
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than  general  complaints  and  the  nickname  of  M.  Gateville. 
The  inconveniences  arising  from  the  arrangements  of  the 
houses  which  he  erected  must  have  been  serious;  for  we 
find  that  sixty  years  afterwards  an  order  of  council  was 
procured,  allowing  the  inhabitants  to  make  some  altera- 
tions that  they  considered  most  essential  to  their  comfort. 
Upon  the  quay  there  is  occasionally  somewhat  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  commerce ; but  elsewhere  it  is  as  I have  observed 
before,  as  well  with  the  people  as  the  buildings.  As  far 
as  the  houses  are  concerned,  a little  care  and  paint  would 
remove  their  squalid  aspect : to  an  English  eye  it  is  sin- 
gularly offensive;  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  so  to  the 
French,  among  whom  it  seems  almost  universal. 

To  a painter  Dieppe  must  be  a source  of  great  de- 
light: the  situation,  the  buildings,  the  people  offer  an 
endless  variety;  but  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  costume  of  the  females  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  most  of  whom  wear  high  pyramidal  caps,  with 
long  lappets  entirely  concealing  their  hair,  red,  blue,  or 
black  corsets,  large  wooden  shoes,  black  stockings,  and 
full  scarlet  petticoats  of  the  coarsest  woollen,  pockets  of 
some  different  die  attached  to  the  outside,  and  not  un- 
commonly the  appendage  of  a key  or  corkscrew:  occa- 
sionally too  the  color  of  their  costume  is  still  farther 
diversified  by  a chequered  handkerchief  and  white  apron. 
The  young  are  generally  pretty  ; the  old,  tanned  and  ugly ; 
and  the  transition  from  youth  to  age  seems  instantaneous : 
labor  and  poverty  have  destroyed  every  intermediate  gra- 
dation ; but,  whether  young  or  old,  they  have  all  the  same 
good-humored  look,  and  appear  generally  industrious, 
though  almost  incessantly  talking.  Even  on  Sundays  or 
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feast-days,  bonnets  are  seldom  to  be  seen,  but  round  their 
necks  are  suspended  large  silver  or  gilt  ornaments,  usually 
crosses,  while  long  gold  ear-rings  drop  from  either  side 
of  their  head,  and  their  shoes  frequently  glitter  with  paste 
buckles  of  an  enormous  size.  Sucli  is  the  present  costume 
of  the  females  at  Dieppe,  and  throughout  the  whole  Pays 
de  Caux ; and  in  this  description,  the  lover  of  antiquarian 
research  will  easily  trace  a resemblance  to  the  attire  of 
the  women  of  England,  in  the  XVtli  and  XVItli  centuries. 
As  to  the  cap,  which  the  Cauchoise  wears  when  she 
appears  en  grand  costume , its  very  prototype  is  to  be 
found  in  Strutt' s Ancient  Dresses.  Decorated  with  silver 
before,  and  with  lace  streaming  behind,  it  towers  on 
the  head  of  the  stiff-necked  complacent  wearer,  whose 
locks  appear  beneath,  arrayed  with  statuary  precision. 
Nor  is  its  antiquity  solely  confined  to  its  form  and 
fashion;  for,  descending  from  the  great  grandmother  to 
the  great  grand-daughter,  it  remains  as  an  heir-loom  in 
the  family  from  generation  unto  generation.  In  my  for- 
mer visit  to  Normandy,  three  years  ago,  we  first  saw  this 
head-dress  at  the  theatre  at  Rouen,  and  my  companion 
was  so  struck  with  it  that  he  made  the  sketch,  of  which 
I send  you  a copy.  The  costume  of  the  females  of  some- 
what higher  rank  is  very  becoming:  they  wear  muslin 
caps,  opening  in  front  to  shew  their  graceful  ringlets, 
colored  gowns,  scarlet  handkerchiefs,  and  black  aprons. 

But  nothing  connected  with  the  costume  or  manners 
of  the  people  at  Dieppe  is  equally  interesting  as  what 
refers  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburb  called  Pollet;  and 
I will  therefore  conclude  my  letter,  by  extracting  from 
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the  historian  of  the  place*  his  account  of  these  men, 
which,  though  written  many  years  ago,  is  true  in  the 
main  even  in  our  days,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will,  in 
its  most  important  respucts,  continue  so  for  a length 
of  time  to  come.  “ Three-fourths  of  the  natives  of  this 
part  of  the  town  are  fishermen,  and  not  less  effectually 
distinguished  from  the  citizens  of  Dieppe  by  their  name 
of  Poltesc,  taken  from  their  place  of  residence,  than  by  the 
difference  in  their  dress  and  language,  the  simplicitv  of 
their  manners,  and  the  narrow  extent  of  their  acquire- 
ments. To  the  present  hour  they  continue  to  preserve 
the  same  costume  as  in  the  XVIth  century;  wearing 
trowsers  covered  with  wide  short  petticoats,  which  open 
in  the  middle  to  afford  room  for  the  legs  to  move,  and 
woollen  waistcoats  laced  in  the  front  with  ribands,  and 
tucked  below  into  the  waistband  of  their  trowsers.  Over 
these  waistcoats  is  a close  coat,  without  buttons  or  fasten- 
ings of  anv  kind,  which  falls  so  low  as  to  hide  their 
petticoats  and  extend  a foot  or  more  beyond  them.  These 
articles  of  apparel  are  usually  of  cloth  or  serge  of  a 
uniform  color,  and  either  red  or  blue;  for  thev  interdict 
every  other  variation,  except  that  all  the  seams  of  their 
dress  are  faced  with  white  silk  galloon,  full  an  inch  in 
width.  To  complete  the  whole,  instead  of  hats,  they  have 
on  their  heads  caps  of  velvet  or  colored  cloth,  forming 
a tout-ensemble  of  attire,  which  is  evidently  ancient,  but 
far  from  unpicturesque  or  displeasing.  Thus  clad,  the 
Poltese,  though  in  the  midst  of  the  kingdom,  have  the 
appearance  of  a distinct  and  foreign  colony;  whilst,  oc- 
cupied incessantly  in  fishing,  they  have  remained  equally 


* Histoirc  de  Dieppe,  n p.  56. 
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strangers  to  the  civilization  and  politeness,  which  the 
progress  of  letters  during  the  last  two  centuries  has 
diffused  over  France.  Nay,  scarcely  arc  they  acquainted 
with  four  hundred  words  of  the  French  language;  and 
these  they  pronounce  with  an  idiom  exclusively  their 
own,  adding  to  each  an  oath,  by  way  of  epithet;  a habit 
so  inveterate  with  them,  that  even  at  confession,  at  the 
moment  of  seeking  absolution  for  the  practice,  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  with  them  to  swear  they  will  he  guilty 
of  it  no  more.  To  balance,  however,  this  defect,  their 
morals  are  uncorrupted,  their  fidelity  is  exemplary,  and 
they  are  laborious  and  charitable,  and  zealous  for  the 
honor  of  their  country,  in  whose  cause  they  often  bleed, 
as  well  as  for  their  priests,  in  defence  of  whom  they  once 
threatened  to  throw  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  into  the 
river,  and  were  well  nigh  executing  their  threats.” 
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LETTER  II. 

DIEPPE— CASTLE— CHURCHES— HISTORY  OF  THE  PLACE- 
FEAST  OF  THE  ASSUMPTION. 

(Dieppe,  June,  1818.J 

The  bombardment  of  this  town,  alluded  to  in 
my  last,  was  so  effectual  in  its  operation,  that,  excepting 
the  castle  and  the  two  churches,  the  place  can  boast  of 
little  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  or  of  the 
curious  traveller.  These  three  objects  were  indeed  almost 
all  that  escaped  the  conflagration  ; and  for  this  they  were 
indebted  to  their  insulated  situations,  the  first  on  an 
eminence  unconnected  with  the  houses  of  the  place,  the 
other  two  in  their  respective  cemeteries. 

T1  le  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands  is  steep;  and  the 
building,  as  well  from  its  position,  as  from  its  high  walls, 
flanked  with  towers  and  bastions,  has  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance. In  its  general  outline  it  bears  a resemblance 
to  the  castle  of  Stirling,  but  it  has  not  the  same  claims 
to  attention  in  an  architectural  point  of  view.  It  is 
a confused  mass  of  various  aeras,  and  its  parts  are 
chiefly  modern:  nor  is  there  any  single  feature  that 
deserves  to  be  particularized  for  beauty  or  singularity; 
yet,  as  a whole,  a picturesque  and  pleasing  effect  results 
from  the  very  confusion  and  irregularity  of  its  towers, 
roofs,  and  turrets;  and  this  is  also  enhanced  by  a row  of 
lofty  arches,  thrown  across  a ravine  near  the  entrance, 
supporting  the  bridge,  and  appearing  at  a distance  like  the 
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remains  of  a Roman  aqueduct.  What  seems  to  be  the 
most  ancient  part  is  a high  quadrangular  tower  with  lofty 
pointed  pannels  in  the  four  walls;  and  though  inferior  in 
antiquity,  an  observer  accustomed  only  to  the  English 
castellated  style,  is  struck  by  the  variety  of  numerous 
circular  towers  with  conical  roofs,  resembling  those  which 
flanked  the  gates  of  the  town.  Some  of  these  gates  still 
remain  perfect;  and  one  of  them,  leading  to  the  sea,  now 
serves  as  a military  prison.  It  was  the  Sieur  des  Marets*, 
the  first  governor  of  the  place,  who  began  this  castle 
shortly  after  the  year  1443,  when  Louis  the  Xlth,  then 
dauphin,  freed  Dieppe  from  the  dominion  of  the  English, 
attacking  in  person,  and  carrying  by  assault,  the  formidable 
fortress,  constructed  by  Talbot,  in  the  suburb  of  Pollet.  Of 
this,  not  a vestige  now  remains:  the  whole  was  levelled 
with  the  ground  in  1689;  though,  at  a period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  after  it  was  originally  taken  and 
dismantled,  it  had  again  been  made  a place  of  strength  by 
the  Huguenots,  and  had  been  still  further  fortified  under 
Henry  IVth,  in  whose  reign  the  present  castle  was  com- 
pleted; for  it  was  not  till  this  time  that  permission  was 
given  to  the  inhabitants  to  add  to  it  a keep.  In  its  per- 
fect state,  whilst  defended  by  this  keep,  and  still  further 
protected  by  copious  outworks  and  bomb-proof  casemates, 
its  strength  was  great ; hut  the  period  of  its  power  was  of 
short  duration ; for  the  then  perturbed  state  of  France  na- 
turally gave  rise  to  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
lest  fortresses  should  serve  as  rallying  points  to  the  faction 
of  the  league;  and  the  castle  of  Dieppe  was  consequently 


* Description  dc  la  Haute  Normandie , i.  p.  130. 
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left  with  little  more  than  the  semblance  of  its  former 
greatness. 

Of  the  churches  here,  that  of  St.  Jaques  is  considerably 
the  finest  building,  and  is  indeed  an  excellent  specimen  of 
what  has  been  called  the  decorated  English  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, the  style  of  this  church  nearly  coinciding  in 
its  principal  lines  with  that  which  prevailed  in  our  own 
country  during  the  reigns  of  the  second  and  third  Edward. 
It  was  begun  about  the  year  1260,  but  was  little  advanced 
at  the  commencement  of  the  following  century ; nor  were 
its  nineteen  chapels,  the  works  of  the  piety  of  individuals, 
completed  before  1350.  The  roof  of  the  choir  remained 
imperfect  till  ninety  years  afterwards,  whilst  that  of  the 
transept  is  as  recent  as  1628#.  The  most  ancient  work 
is  discernible  in  the  transepts,  but  the  lines  are  obscured 
by  later  additions.  A cloister  gallery  fronted  by  delicate 
mullions  runs  round  the  nave  and  choir,  and  the  extent  and 
arrangement  of  the  exterior  would  induce  a stranger,  un- 
acquainted with  the  history  of  the  building,  to  suppose 
that  he  was  entering  a conventual  or  cathedral  church. 
The  parts  long  most  generally  admired  by  the  French, 
though  they  have  always  been  miserable  judges  of  gothic- 
arch  itecture,  were  the  vaulted  roof,  and  the  pendants  of 
the  Lady-Chapel.  The  latter  were  originally  ornamented 
with  female  figures,  representing  the  Sibyls,  made  of  co- 
lored terra  cotta,  and  of  such  excellent  workmanship,  that 
Cardinal  Barberini,  when  he  visited  this  chapel  in  1647, 
declared  he  had  seen  nothing  of  the  kind,  not  even  in  Italy, 
superior  to  them  for  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  their  exe- 
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cution;  but  they  are  now  gone,  and,  according  to  Noel*, 
were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  bombardment.  The  state, 
however,  of  the  roof  does  not  seem  to  warrant  this  obser- 
vation; and,  contrary  also  to  Avhat  he  says,  the  pendants 
between  the  Lady-Chapel  and  the  choir  are  still  perfect, 
and  serve,  together  with  numerous  small  canopies  in  the 
chapel  itself,  to  give  a clear  idea  of  what  the  whole  must 
have  been  originally.  One  of  the  most  elegant  of  the 
decorations  of  the  church  is  a spirally-twisted  column, 
elaborately  carved,  with  a peculiarly  fanciful  and  beautiful 
capital,  placed  against  a pillar  that  separates  the  two  south- 
eastern chapels  of  the  choir.  The  richest  object  is  a stone- 
screen  to  a chantry  on  the  north  side,  which  is  divided  into 
several  canopies,  whose  upper  part  is  still  full  of  a pro- 
fusion of  sculpture,  though  the  lower  is  sadly  mutilated. 
I could  not  ascertain  its  history  or  use ; but  I do  not 
suppose  it  is  of  earlier  date  than  the  age  of  Francis  1st, 
as  the  Roman  or  Italian  style  is  blended  with  the  Gothic 
arch.  The  Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre,  is  not  uncommonly 
pointed  out  as  an  object  of  admiration.  There  is  cer- 
tainly some  handsome  sculpture  round  the  portal ; but  it 
is  not  this  for  which  your  admiration  is  required:  you  are 
told  that  the  chapel  was  made  in  1612,  at  the  expence  of 
a traveller,  then  just  returned  from  Palestine,  and  that 
it  offers  a faithful  representation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
itself  at  Jerusalem  ; by  which  if  we  are  to  understand  that 
the  wretched,  grisly,  painted,  wooden  figures  of  the  three 
Mai  •ies,  and  other  holy  women  and  holy  men,  assembled 
round  a disgusting  representation  of  the  dead  Saviour, 
have  their  prototype  in  Judea,  I can  only  add  I am  sorry 


* Essais  sur  le  Dipartement  de  la  Seitie  Inferieurc,  i.  p.  1 19. 
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for  it:  for  my  own  part,  putting  aside  all  question  of  the 

propriety  or  effect  of  symbolical  worship,  and  meaning 

nothing  offensive  to  the  Romish  faith,  I must  he  allowed 

to  say  that  most  assuredly  1 can  conceive  nothing  less 

qualified  to  excite  feelings  of  devotion,  or  more  certain 

to  awaken  contempt  and  loathing,  than  the  images  of  this 

description,  the  tinselled  virgins,  and  the  wretched  daubs, 

nick -named  paintings,  which  abound  in  the  churches  of 

Picardy  and  Normandy,  the  only  catholic  provinces  which 

I have  vet  visited ; so  that,  if  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants 
* « 

is  to  be  estimated  by  the  decoration  of  the  religious  build- 
ings, this  faculty  must  be  rated  very  low  indeed.  The 
exterior  of  the  church  is  as  richly  ornamented  as  the  inside ; 
and  not  a buttress,  arch,  or  canopy  is  without  the  remains 
of  crumbled  carving,  worn  by  time,  or  disfigured  by  the 
ruder  hand  of  calvinistic  or  revolutionary  violence.  Tra- 
dition refers  the  erection  of  this  edifice  to  the  English. 
From  the  certainty  with  which  a date  maybe  assigned  to 
almost  every  part,  it  is  very  interesting  to  the  lover  of 
architecture.  The  Lady-Chapel  is  also  perhaps  one  of 
the  last  specimens  of  Gothic  art,  but  still  very  pure,  except 
in  some  of  the  smaller  ornaments,  such  as  the  niches  in 
the  tabernacles,  which  end  in  escalop  shells. 

The  other  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Reini,  and  is  a 
building  of  the  XVIIth  century;  though,  judging  from 
some  of  its  pillars,  it  would  be  pronounced  considerably 
more  ancient.  Those  of  the  transept  and  of  the  central 
tower  are  lofty  and  clustered,  and  of  extraordinary  thick- 
ness ; the  rest  are  circular  and  plain,  and  not  very  unlike 
the  columns  of  our  earliest  Norman  or  Saxon  churches, 
though  of  greater  proportionate  altitude.  The  capitals  of 
those  in  the  choir  are  singularly  capricious,  with  figures, 
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scrolls,  &c. ; but  it  is  the  capriciousness  of  the  gothic 
verging  into  Grecian,  not  of  the  Norman.  On  the  pendants 
of  the  nave  are  painted  various  ornaments,  each  accom- 
panied by  a mitre.  The  eastern  has  only  a mitre  and 
cross,  with  the  date  1669;  the  western  the  same,  with 
1666;  denoting  the  sera  of  the  edifice,  which  was  scare  ely 
finished,  when  a bomb,  in  1694,  destroyed  the  roof  of  the 
choir,  and  this  remains  to  the  present  hour  incomplete. 
The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  church  is  a bdnitier 
of  coarse  red  granite,  on  whose  basin  is  an  inscription, 
to  me  illegible.  The  annexed  sketches  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  it : 


In  the  letters  one  looks  naturally  for  a date:  the 
figures  that  alternate  with  them  are  probably  mitres, 
and,  like  those  on  the  roof,  indicate  the  supreme  juris- 
diction of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  in  the  place. 

Dieppe  itself  is,  by  its  own  historians*,  said  to  boast 
an  origin  as  early  as  the  days  of  Charleinagne'f-,  who 

* Histvire  de  Dieppe,  i.  p.  1. 

-j-  Another  author,  mentioned  by  the  Abbd  Fontenu,  in  the  Memoires  de 
I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  x.  p.413,  carries  the  antiquity  of  the  place 
still  eight  centuries  higher,  representing  it  as  the  Portus  Ictlus,  whence 
Julius  Cfc6ar  sailed  for  Britain. 
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is  reported  to  have  built  a fortress  on  the  scite  of  the 
present  town,  and  to  have  called  it  Bertheville,  in  honor 
of  the  Berthas,  his  mother  and  his  daughter.  Bertheville 
was  one  of  the  first  places  taken  by  the  Normans,  by 
whom  the  appellation  was  changed  to  Dyppe  or  Dieppe, 
a word  which  in  their  language  is  said  to  signify  a good 
anchorage.  Other  writers  *,  however,  treat  the  whole  of 
the  early  chronicle  of  Dieppe  as  a fiction,  and  maintain, 
that  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  Xlth  century  the  town 
had  no  existence,  and  the  place  was  only  known  as  the 
port  of  Arques,  within  whose  territory  it  was  compre- 
hended ; nor  was  it  till  the  end  of  the  same  century  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Arques  were,  partly  from  the  con- 
venience of  the  fisheries,  and  partly  from  the  advantages 
of  the  salt  trade,  induced  to  form  this  settlement.  What- 
ever date  may  be  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  Dieppe, 
it  is  frequently  contended  that  William  the  Conqueror 
embarked  here  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  it  seems 
undoubted  that  he  sailed  hence  for  his  new  kingdom  in 
the  next  year,  agreeably  to  the  following  passage  from 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  (p.509)  by  which  you  will  observe,  that 
the  river  had  at  that  time  the  same  name  as  the  town, 
“ Deinde  sexta  nocte  Decembris  ad  ostium  amnis  Deppse 
ultra  oppidum  Archas  accessit,  primaque  vigilia  gelidse 
noctis  Austro  vela  dedit,  et  mane  portum  oppositi  littoris, 
(quern  Vvicenesium  vocitant)  prospero  cursu  arripuit.” 
In  1188,  our  Henry  II  built  a castle  upon  the  same  hill 
on  which  the  present  fortress  stands.  This  strong  hold, 
however,  afforded  little  protection ; for  Ave  find  that,  in 
1195,  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  entering  Normandy 
with  an  hostile  army,  laid  siege  to  Dieppe,  and  set  fire 

* Description  dc  la  Haute  Normandie,  i.  p.  125. 
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not  only  to  the  town,  but  also  to  the  shipping  in  the 
harbor.  Two  years  subsequently  to  this  event,  Dieppe 
ceased  to  form  a part  of  the  demesne  of  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Duchy.  Richard  the  1st  had  given  great  offence  to 
Walter,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  by  persisting  in  the  erection 
of  Chateau  Gaillard,  in  the  vicinity  of  Andelys,  which 
belonged  to  the  archbishop  in  right  of  his  see;  and 
though  our  lion-hearted  monarch  was  not  appalled  either 
by  the  papal  interdict  or  by  the  showers  of  blood  that 
fell  upon  his  workmen,  yet  at  length  he  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  purchase  at  once  the  forgiveness  of  the  prelate 
and  the  secular  seignory  of  Andelys,  by  surrendering  to 
him,  as  an  equivalent,  the  towns  and  lordships  of  Dieppe 
and  Louviers,  the  land  and  forest  of  Alihermont,  the  land 
and  lordship  of  Bouteilles,  and  the  mills  of  Rouen.  This 
exchange  was  regarded  as  so  great  a subject  of  triumph 
to  the  archbishop,  that  he  caused  the  memory  of  it  to 
be  perpetuated  by  inscriptions  upon  crosses  in  various 
parts  of  Rouen,  some  of  which  remained  as  late  as  1610, 
when  Taillepied  wrote  his  Recueil  des  Antiquitdz  et 
Singularity  de  la  Ville  de  Rouen.  The  following  lines 
are  given  as  one  of  these  inscriptions  in  the  Gallia 
Christiana  * : 

“ Vricisti,  Galtere,  tui  sunt  signa  triumphi 
Deppa,  Locoveris,  Alacris-mons,  Butila,  inolta, 

Deppa  maris  portus,  Alacris-mons  locus  amoenus. 

Villa  Locoveris,  rus  Butila,  inolta  per  urbem. 

Hactenus  liaec  Regis  Richardi  jura  fuere; 

Haec  rex  sancivit,  liaec  papa,  tibique  tueref.” 

* Vol.  xi.  p.55. 

f The  deed  itself  under  which  this  exchange  was  made  is  also  preserved 
in  Duchesne's  Script  ores  Normanni,  and  in  the  Gallia  Christiana,  xi.  Jnstr. 
p.2 7,  where  it  is  entitled  “ Celebris  commutatio  facta  inter  Richardum  i. 
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Nor  was  this  the  only  memorial  of  the  fact;  for  the 
advantages  of  the  exchange  were  so  generally  recognized, 
+hat  the  name  of  Walter  became  proverbial;  and  to  this 
day  it  is  said  in  Normandy  of  a man  who  ovcr-reaches 
another,  “c’est  un  fin  Gautier.”  It  might  he  inferred 
from  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  in  which  Dieppe  merely 
appears  as  one  of  the  items  of  the  account,  that  it  was 
then  a place  of  little  consequence;  yet,  one  of  the  old 
chroniclers  speaks  of  it  at  the  time  it  was  taken  by  the 
French  under  Philip  Augustus,  as 

“ portus  fama  celeberrimus  atque 
Villa  potens  opibus.” 

These  historians,  however,  of  former  days  are  not 
always  the  most  accurate ; but  from  this  period  the  annals 
of  the  place  are  preserved,  and  at  certain  epochs  it  is  far 
from  unimportant  in  French  history:  as,  when  Talbot 

regem  Anglice  et  IFalterium  Arcliiepisc.  Rotomagensem.’'  It  is  worth 
remarking,  in  illustration  of  the  feudal  rights  and  customs,  how  much 
importance  is  attached  in  this  instrument  to  the  mills  and  the  seignorage 
for  grinding:  the  king  expressly  stipulates  that  every  body  “tarn  milites 
quam  clerici,  et  omnes  homines,  tarn  de  feodis  militum  qukm  de  prebendis, 
sequent ur  molendina  de  Andeli,  sicut  consueverunt  et  debent,  et  inoltura 
erit  nostra.  Archiepiscopus  autein  et  homines  sui  de  Fraxinis  (a  manor 
specially  reserved,)  indent  ubi  idem  Archiepiscopus  volet,  et  si  voluerit 
molere  apud  Andeli,  dabunt  molturas  suas,  sicut  alii  ibidem  molentes. 
In  escambium  autem  . . . . concessimus. . . . omnia  molendina  quae  nos 
habuimus  Rotomagi,  quando  haec  permutatio  facta  fuit,  integrfe  cum  omni 
sequela  et  moltura  sua,  sine  aliquo  retinemento  eorum  qua?  ad  molendinam 
pertinent  vel  ad  molturam,  et  cum  omnibus  libertatibus  et  liberis  con- 
suetudinibus  quas  solent  et  debent  habere.  Nec  alicui  alii  licebit  molen- 
dinum  facere  ibidem  ad  detrimentum  prtedictorum  molendinotum;  et 
debet  Archiepiscopus  solvere  elcemosinas  antiquiths  statu tas  de  iisdem 
mdendinis.” 
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raised  in  1442  the  fortress  called  the  Bastille,  a defence 
so  strong  and  in  so  well-chosen  a situation,  that  even  Vau- 
ban  honored  its  memory  by  lamenting  its  destruction; 
when  the  inhabitants  fought  with  the  Flemings  in  the 
channel,  in  1555  ; when  Henry  IVth,  with  an  army  of  less 
than  four  thousand  men,  fled  hither  in  1589,  as  to  his  last 
place  of  refuge,  winning  the  hearts  of  the  people  bv  his 
frank  address: — “ Mes  amis,  point  de  cer^monie,  je  ne 
demande  que  vos  cceurs,  bon  pain,  bon  vin,  et  bon  visage 
d’hotes;”  and  when,  as  I have  already  mentioned,  the 
town  sustained  from  our  fleet  a bombardment  of  three 
days’  duration,  and  was  reduced  by  it  to  ashes. 

For  the  excellence  of  its  sailors,  Dieppe  has  at  all 
times  been  renowned : no  less  an  authority  than  the  Pre- 
sident de  Thou  has  pronounced  them  to  be  men,  “ penes 
quos  praecipua  rei  nauticae  gloria  semper  fuit;”  and  they 
have  proved  their  claims  to  this  encomium,  not  only  by 
having  supplied  to  the  navy  of  France  the  celebrated  Abra- 
ham Du  Quesne,  the  successful  rival  of  the  great  Ruyter, 
but  still  more  so  by  having  taken  the  lead  in  expeditions 
to  Florida* ; by  having  established  a colony  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  fur  trade  in  Canada,  if  indeed  they  were 
not  the  original  discoverers  of  that  country ; and  by  having 
been  the  first  Christians  who  ever  made  a settlement  on 
the  coast  of  Senegal.  This  last-mentioned  event  took 
place,  according  to  French  writers,  at  as  early  a period 
as  the  XIVth  century;  and,  though  the  establishment 
was  not  of  long  duration,  its  effects  have  been  permanent; 

* A very  copious  and  interesting  account  of  the  nautical  discoveries 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dieppe,  and  of  their  merits  as  sailors,  is  given 
by  Goube,  in  his  Histoire  du  Duche  de  Normandie,  iii,  p.  172 — 178. 
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for  it  is  owing  to  the  consignments  of  ivory  then  made 
to  Dieppe,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  induced  to 
become  workers  in  that  substance ; a trade  which  they 
preserve  to  the  present  time,  and  carry  the  art  to  such 
perfection  that  they  have  few  rivals.  This  and  the 
making  of  lace  are  the  principal  employments  of  such  of 
the  natives  as  are  not  engaged  in  the  fishery.  In  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  Duchy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pays  de 
Caux  found  a more  effectual  and  important  employment 
in  the  salt-works  which  were  then  very  numerous  on  the 
coast,  but  which  have  long  since  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
decay.  Ancient  charters,  recorded  in  the  Neustria  Pia, 
trace  these  works  on  the  coast  of  Dieppe,  and  at  Bouteilles 
on  the  right  of  the  valley  of  Arques,  to  as  remote  a period 
as  1027 ; and  they  at  the  same  time  prove  the  existence 
of  a canal  between  Dieppe  and  Bouteilles,  by  which  in 
1390  vessels  loaded  with  salt  were  wont  to  pass.  But 
here,  as  in  England,  such  works  have  been  abandoned, 
from  the  greater  facility  of  communication  between  distant 
places,  and  of  obtaining  salt  by  other  means. 

At  present  the  only  manufacture  on  the  beach  is  that 
of  kelp,  for  which  a large  quantity  of  the  coarser  sea-weeds 
is  burned ; but  the  fisheries,  which  are  not  carried  on  with 
equal  energy  in  any  other  port  of  France,  are  the  chief 
support  of  the  place.  The  sailors  of  Dieppe  were  not 
confined  to  their  own  seas ; for  they  used  to  pursue  the 
cod  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  with  consider- 
able success.  The  herring  fishery  however  was  a greater 
staple;  and  previously  to  the  revolution,  when  alone 
a just  estimate  could  be  formed  of  such  matters,  the 
quantity  of  herrings  caught  by  the  boats  belonging  to 
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Dieppe  averaged  more  than  eight  thousand  lasts  a year, 
and  realized  above  100,000.  This  fishery  is  said  to 
have  been  established  here  as  early  as  the  Xltli  century*. 
From  sixty  to  eighty  boats,  each  of  about  thirty  tons  and 
carrying  fifteen  men,  were  annually  sent  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  England  about  the  end  of  August;  and  then, 
again,  in  the  middle  of  October  nearly  double  the  quantity 
of  vessels,  but  of  a smaller  size,  were  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuit  on  their  own  shores,  where  the  fish  by  this  time 
repair.  The  mackerel  fishery  was  an  object  of  scarcely 
less  importance  than  that  of  herrings,  producing  in  general 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  barrels  annually. 
Great  quantities  of  these  fish  are  eaten  salted  and  dried, 
in  which  state  they  afford  a general  article  of  food  among 
the  lower  classes  in  Normandy.  Surely  this  would  be 
deserving  of  the  attention  and  imitation  of  our  mer- 
chants at  home.  During  the  war  with  England  this 
branch  of  trade  necessarily  suffered;  but  Napoleon  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  assist  the  town,  by  giving  it 
peculiar  advantages  as  to  ships  sailing  under  licences. 
He  succeeded  in  his  views ; and,  thus  patronized,  Dieppe 
flourished  exceedingly,  and  the  gains  brought  in  by  the 
privateers  connected  with  the  port,  added  not  a little  to 
its  prosperity.  Hence  to  this  hour  the  inhabitants  regret 
the  peace,  although  the  town  cannot  fail  to  be  benefitted 
by  the  fresh  impulse  given  to  the  fisheries,  and  the  quantity 
of  money  circulated  by  the  travellers  who  are  continually 
passing.  Napoleon  intended  also  to  bestow  an  additional 
boon  upon  the  place.  A canal  had  been  projected  many 
years  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  Marechal  de  Vauban,  and 


* Goube,  Histoire  de  Normandie,  hi.  p.  170. 
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was  to  have  extended  to  Pontoise,  through  the  fertile 
districts  of  Gonrnay  and  Neufchatel,  and  to  have  com- 
municated by  different  branches  with  the  Seine  and  Oise. 
This  plan,  which  had  been  forgotten  during  so  many 
reigns,  Napoleon  determined  to  carry  into  effect,  and  the 
excavations  were  actually  begun  under  his  orders.  But  the 
events  which  succeeded  his  Russian  campaign  put  a stop 
to  this,  as  to  all  similar  labors ; the  plan  is  now  however 
again  in  agitation,  and,  if  performed,  Dieppe  will  soon 
become  one  of  the  most  important  ports  in  France. 

By  the  revolution  Dieppe  was  emancipated  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  who,  by  virtue  of 
the  cession  made  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  exercised 
a despotic  sway,  even  until  the  dissolution  of  the  ancien 
regime.  His  privileges  were  oppressive,  and  he  had  and 
exercised  the  right  of  imposing  a variety  of  taxes,  which 
extended  even  to  the  articles  of  provision  imported  either 
by  land  or  sea.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  progress 
of  civilization  had  previously  done  much  towards  the 
removal  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  abuses.  The  times, 
happily,  no  longer  existed,  when,  as  in  the  Xllth  century, 
the  prelate,  with  a degree  of  indecency  scarcely  to  be 
credited,  especially  under  an  ecclesiastical  government, 
did  not  scruple  to  convert  the  wages  of  sin  into  a source 
of  revenue,  as  scandalous  in  its  nature  as  it  must  have 
been  contemptible  in  its  amount,  by  exacting  from  every 
prostitute  a weekly  tax  of  a farthing,  for  liberty  to  exercise 
her  profession  *. 

Many  uncouth  and  frivolous  ecclesiastical  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  middle  ages,  which  good  sense  had 


* Noel,  Essais  sur  Ic  Departement  de  la  Seine  Inferieure,  i.  p.  194. 
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banished  from  most  other  parts  of  France,  where  they 
once’  were  common,  still  lingered  in  the  archbishop’s 
seignory.  Thus,  at  no  very  remote  period,  it  was 
customary  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  to  cast  burning 
flakes  of  tow  from  the  vaulting  of  the  church;  his  stage- 
trick  being  considered  as  a representation  of  the  descent 
of  the  fiery  tongues.  The  Virgin,  the  great  idol  of  popery, 
was  honored  by  a pageant,  which  was  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  splendor;  and  as  I must  initiate  you  in  the 
mysteries  of  Catholicism,  I think  you  will  be  well  pleased 
to  receive  a detailed  account  of  it.  The  ceremony  I 
consider  as  curiously  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the 
rulers,  of  the  ruled,  and  of  the  times;  and  I will  only  add, 
by  way  of  preface,  that  it  was  instituted  by  the  governor, 
Des  Marets,  in  1443,  in  honor  of  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  English,  and  that  he  himself  consented  to  be  the 
first  master  of  the  Guild  of  the  Assumption , under  whose 
auspices  and  direction  it  was  conducted. — About  Midsum- 
mer the  principal  inhabitants  used  to  assemble  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  there  they  selected  the  girl  of  the 
most  exemplary  character,  to  represent  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  with  her  six  other  young  women,  to  act  the  parts  of 
the  Daughters  of  Sion.  The  honor  of  figuring  in  this  holy 
drama  was  greatly  coveted;  and  the  historian  of  Dieppe 
gravely  assures  us,  that  the  earnestness  felt  on  the  occasion 
mainly  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  that  purity  of 
manners  and  that  genuine  piety,  which  subsisted  in  this 
town  longer  than  in  any  other  of  France!  But  the 
election  of  the  Virgin  was  not  sufficient:  a representative 
of  St.  Peter  was  also  to  be  found  among  the  clergy ; and 
the  laity  were  so  far  favored  that  they  were  permitted  to 
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furnish  the  eleven  other  apostles.  This  clone,  upon  the 
fourteenth  of  August  the  Virgin  was  laid  in  a cradle  of  the 
form  of  a tomb,  and  was  carried  early  in  the  morning, 
attended  by  her  suite  of  either  sex,  to  the  church  of 
St.  Jacques ; while  before  the  door  of  the  master  of  the  guild 
was  stretched  a large  carpet,  embroidered  with  verses  in 
letters  of  gold,  setting  forth  his  own  good  qualities,  and 
his  love  for  the  holy  Mary.  Hither  also,  as  soon  as  Laudes 
had  been  sung,  the  procession  repaired  from  the  church, 
and  then  they  were  joined  by  the  governor  of  the  town,  the 
members  of  the  guild,  the  municipal  officers,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  parish  of  St.  Remi.  Thus  attended,  they 
paraded  the  town,  singing  hymns,  which  were  accom- 
panied by  a full  band.  The  procession  was  increased  by 
the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants;  and  its  impressiveness 
was  still  farther  augmented  by  numbers  of  the  youth  of 
either  sex,  who  assumed  the  garb  and  attributes  of  their 
patron  saints,  and  mixed  in  the  immediate  train  of  the 
principal  actors.  They  then  again  repaired  to  the  church, 
where  Te  Deum  was  sung  by  the  full  choir,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  over  the  English,  and  high 
mass  was  performed,  and  the  Sacrament  administered  to 
the  whole  party.  During  the  service,  a scenic  repre- 
sentation was  given  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
A scaffolding  was  raised,  reaching  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  dome,  and  supporting  an  azure  canopy  intended 
to  emulate  the  “ spangled  vault  of  heaven;”  and  about 
two  feet  below  the  summit  of  it  appeared,  seated  on  a 
splendid  throne,  an  old  man  as  the  image  of  the  Father 
Almighty,  a representation  equally  absurd  and  impious, 
and  which  could  alone  be  tolerated  by  the  votaries  of  the 
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blasted  superstitions  of  popery.  On  either  side  four  paste- 
board angels  of  the  size  of  men  floated  in  the  air,  and 
flapped  their  wings  in  cadence  to  the  sounds  of  the  organ ; 
while  above  was  suspended  a large  triangle,  at  whose  cor- 
ners were  placed  three  smaller  angels,  who,  at  the  inter- 
mission of  each  office,  performed  upon  a set  of  little  bells 
the  hymn  of  “ Are  Maria  gratia  Dei  plena  per  Secula ,” 
8$c.  accompanied  by  a largerangel  on  each  side  with  a trum- 
pet. To  complete  this  portion  of  the  spectacle,  two  others, 
below  the  old  man’s  feet,  held  tapers,  which  were  lighted 
as  the  services  began,  and  extinguished  at  their  close;  on 
which  occasions  the  figures  were  made  to  express  reluct- 
ance by  turning  quickly  about;  so  that  it  required  some 
dexterity  to  apply  the  extinguishers.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  mass,  two  of  the  angels  by  the  side  of  the 
Almighty  descended  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and,  placing 
themselves  by  the  tomb,  in  which  a pasteboard  figure 
of  the  Virgin  had  been  substituted  for  her  living  re- 
presentative, gently  raised  it  to  the  feet  of  the  Father. 
The  image,  as  it  mounted,  from  time  to  time  lifted  its 
head  and  extended  its  arms,  as  if  conscious  of  the  ap- 
proaching beatitude,  then,  after  having  received  the 
benediction  and  been  encircled  by  another  angel  with  a 
crown  of  glory,  it  gradually  disappeared  behind  the  clouds. 
At  this  instant  a buffoon,  who  all  the  time  had  been 
playing  his  antics  below,  burst  into  an  extravagant  fit  of 
joy;  at  one  moment  clapping  his  hands  most  violently, 
at  the  next  stretching  himself  out  as  if  dead.  Finally,  he 
ran  up  to  the  feet  of  the  old  man,  and  hid  himself  under 
his  legs,  so  as  to  shew  only  his  head.  The  people  called 
him  Grimaldi , an  appellation  that  appears  to  have 
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belonged  to  him  by  usage,  and  it  is  a singular  coincidence 
that  the  surname  of  the  noblest  family  of  Genoa  the 
Proud,  thus  assigned  by  the  rude  rabble  of  a seaport  to 
their  buffoon,  should  belong  of  right  to  the  sire  and 
son,  whose  mops  and  mowes  afford  pastime  to  the  upper 
gallery  at  Covent-Garden. 

Thus  did  the  pageant  proceed  in  all  its  grotesque 
glory,  and,  while — 

“ These  labor’d  nothings  in  so  strange  a style 

“ Amazed  the  unlearned,  and  made  the  learned  smile,” 

the  children  shouted  aloud  for  their  favorite  Grimaldi ; 
the  priests,  accompanied  with  bells,  trumpets,  and  organs, 
thundered  out  the  mass;  the  pious  were  loud  in  their 
exclamations  of  rapture  at  the  devotion  of  the  Virgin;  and 
the  whole  church  was  filled  with  “ un  non  so  che  di  rauco 
ed  indistinto”. — But  I have  told  you  enough  of  this  foolish 
story,  of  which  it  were  well  if  the  folly  had  been  the 
worst.  The  sequel  was  in  the  same  taste  and  style,  and 
ended  with  the  euthanasia  of  all  similar  representations, 
a hearty  dinner. 
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LETTER  III. 

CAESAR’S  CAMP— CASTLE  OF  ARQUES. 

(Dieppe,  June,  1818J 

After  having  explored  Dieppe,  I must  now 
conduct  you  without  the  walls,  to  the  castle  of  Arques 
and  to  Caesar’s  camp,  both  of  which  are  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood.  At  some  future  time  you  may  thank  me 
for  pointing  out  these  objects  to  you,  for  should  you  ever 
visit  Dieppe,  your  residence  may  be  prolonged  beyond 
vour  wishes,  by  the  usual  mischances  which  attend  the 
traveller.  And  in  that  case,  a walk  to  these  relics  of 
military  architecture  will  furnish  a better  employment 
than  thumbing  the  old  newspaper  of  the  inn,  or  even  than 
the  contemplation  of  the  diligences  as  they  come  in,  or 
of  the  packets  as  they  are  not  going  out,  for  I am  an- 
ticipating that  you  are  becalmed,  and  that  the  pennons 
are  flagging  from  the  mast.  With  respect  to  my  walk,  let 
me  be  allowed  to  begin  by  introducing  you  to  a friend  of 
mine  at  Dieppe,  M.Gaillon,  an  obliging,  sensible,  and  well- 
informed  young  man,  as  well  as  an  ardent  botanist,  my 
companion  in  this  walk,  and  the  source  of  much  of  the  in- 
formation I possess  respecting  these  places.  Theintrench- 
ment,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Caesar’s  camp,  or 
even  more  generally  in  the  country  by  that  of  “ la  Citd 
de  Limes,"  and  in  old  writings,  of  “ Civitas  Limarum" 
is  situated  upon  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  about  two  miles  to 
the  east  of  Dieppe,  on  the  road  leading  to  Eu,  and  still 
preserves  in  a state  of  perfection  its  ancient  form  and 
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character;  though  necessarily  reduced  in  the  height  of 
its  vallum  by  the  operation  of  time,  and  probably 
also  diminished  in  its  size  by  the  gradual  encroach- 
ments of  the  ocean.  Upon  its  shape,  which  is  an  irre- 
gular triangle,  it  may  be  well  to  make  a preliminary 
observation,  that  this  was  necessarily  prescribed  by  the 
scite;  and  that,  however  the  Romans  might  commonly 
prefer  a square  outline  for  their  temporary  encampments, 
we  have  abundant  proofs  that  they  only  adhered  to  this 
plan  when  it  was  perfectly  conformable  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  but  that  when  they  fortified  any  command- 
ing position,  upon  which  a rectangular  rampart  could  not 
be  seated,  their  intrenchments  were  made  to  follow  the 
sinuosities  of  the  hill.  In  the  present  instance  the  northern 
side,  the  longest,  extending  nearly  five  thousand  feet,  fronts 
the  channel,  and  it  required  no  other  defence  than  was 
afforded  by  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  cliff,  here  more 
than  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  western  side,  the 
second  in  length,  and  not  greatly  inferior  to  the  first, 
after  running  about  three  thousand  feet  from  the  sea,  in  a 
tolerably  straight  line  southward,  suddenly  bends  to  the 
east,  and  forms  two  semi-circles,  of  one  of  which  the 
radius  is  turned  from  the  camp,  and  of  the  other  into  it. 
The  third  side  is  scarcely  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  others,  and  runs  nearly  straight  from  south  to  north, 
where  it  again  unites  with  the  cliff.  Of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  sides  the  first  is  difficult  of  access,  from  its 
position  at  the  summit  of  a steep  hill;  but  it  is  still  pro- 
tected by  a vallum  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  and 
between  the  sea  and  the  entrance  nearest  to  it,  a length  of 
about  three  hundred  yards,  by  a wide  exterior  ditch  with 
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other  out-works,  as  well  as  by  an  inner  fosse,  faint  traces 
of  which  only  now  remain.  Hence  to  the  next  and  large 
entrance  is  a distance  of  about  two  thousand  feet;  and  in 
this  space  the  interior  fosse  is  still  very  visible;  but  the 
great  abruptness  of  the  hill  forbade  an  outer  one. 

You,  who  are  not  a stranger  to  the  pleasures  of  botanv, 
would  have  shared  my  delight  at  finding  upon  the  per- 
pendicular side  of  this  entrance  the  beautiful  Caucalis 
grandiflora,  growing  in  great  luxuriance  upon  almost 
bare  chalk,  and  with  its  snowy  flowers  resembling,  as  you 
look  down  to  it,  the  common  species  of  Iberis  of  our 
gardens.  The  Asperula  cynanchica,  and  other  plants  pe- 
culiar to  a chalky  soil,  are  also  found  here  in  plenty,  to- 
gether with  the  Eryngium  campestre,  a vegetable  of 
extreme  rarity  in  England,  but  most  abundant  throughout 
the  north  of  France.  Papaver  hybridum  is  likewise 
common  in  the  neighboring  corn  fields  round. 

Returning  from  this  short  botanical  digression,  let  me 
tell  you  that  the  position  considered  by  some  as  the 
southern  side  of  the  fortification,  but  which  I have  de- 
scribed as  the  sinuous  part  of  the  western,  has  its 
ramparts  of  less  height.  Not  so  the  eastern:  on  this,  as 
being  the  most  destitute  of  all  natural  defence,  (for  here 
there  is  no  hill,  and  the  eye  ranges  over  an  immense  level 
tract,  stopped  only  by  distant  woods,)  is  raised  an  agger, 
full  forty -five  feet  in  height,  and,  at  a further  distance,  is 
added  an  outward  trench  nearly  fifty  feet  wide,  though 
in  its  present  state  not  more  than  three  feet  deep,  and 
now  serving  for  a garden. 

Such  is  the  external  appearance  of  this  camp,  which, 
seen  from  the  sea,  or  on  the  approach  either  by  the  west 
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or  south,  cannot  fail  to  strike  from  the  boldness  of  its 
position;  but  the  effect  of  the  interior  is  still  more 
striking ; for  here,  while  on  one  side  the  horizon  is  lost  in 
the  immensity  of  the  ocean,  on  the  other  two  the  view  is 
narrowly  circumscribed  by  the  lofty  bulwark,  at  whose 
feet  are  almost  every  where  discernible  the  remains  of  the 
trenches  I have  already  noticed,  more  than  thirty  feet  in 
width.  Nor  is  this  the  only  remarkable  circumstance: 
for  it  is  still  more  unaccountable  to  observe,  extending 
nearly  across  the  encampment,  the  traces  of  an  ancient 
fosse  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and, 
though  in  most  places  shallow,  terminating  towards  the  sea 
in  a deep  ravine.  Internally  the  camp  appears  to  have  been 
also  divided  into  three  parts  : in  one  of  which  it  has  been 
supposed,  from  a heap  of  stones  which  till  lately  remained, 
that  there  was  originally  a place  of  greater  strength ; while 
in  another,  distinguished  by  some  irregular  elevations,  it  is 
conjectured  that  there  tvas  a wall,  the  defence  probably 
to  the  keep. 

But  I must  tell  you  that  these  conjectures  are  none  of 
my  own,  nor  could  I have  had  any  oppoitunity  of  making 
them;  the  stones  and  the  hillocks  having  disappeared 
before  the  operations  of  the  plough.  Such  as  they  are, 
I have  borrowed  them  from  a dissertation  by  the  Abbe 
de  Fontenu*,  a copy  of  whose  engraving  of  the  place  I 
insert.  Indebted  as  I am  to  him  for  his  hints,  I can 
however  by  no  means  subscribe  to  his  reasoning,  by 
which  he  labors  with  great  erudition  to  prove  that, 
neither  the  popular  tradition  which  ascribes  this  camp 
to  Caesar,  nor  its  name,  evidently  Roman,  nor  some 


* Memoires  dc  I'Acadenrie  des  Inscriptions,  x.  p.  -103j  tub.  15. 
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coins  and  medals  of  the  same  nation  that  have  been  found 
here,  are  at  all  evidences  of  its  Latin  origin ; but  that,  as 
we  have  no  proof  that  Caesar  was  ever  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dieppe,  as  the  whole  is  in  such  excellent  preservation,  (a 
point  I beg  leave  to  deny,)  and  as  the  vallum  is  full  thrice 
the  height  of  that  of  other  Roman  encampments  in 
France  *,  we  are  bound  to  infer  it  is  a work  of  far  more 
modern  times,  and  probably  wras  erected  by  Talbot,  the 
Caesar  of  the  English-^,  while  besieging  Dieppe  in  the 
middle  of  the  XVtli  century. 

This  opinion  of  the  learned  Abb£  I quote,  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how  far  a man  of  sense  and 


* Such  are  the  Abba’s  principal  arguments ; but  he  goes  on  to  say, 
that  the  height  of  the  ramparts  proves  almost  to  demonstration  their  having 
been  erected  since  the  use  of  fire-arms,  a mode  of  reasoning  that  would,  1 
fear,  be  equally  conclusive  against  the  antiquity  of  a very  celebrated 
earth-work,  the  Devil’s-Ditch,  in  Cambridgeshire,  whose  agger  is  of  about 
the  same  elevation,  but  of  whose  modern  origin  nobody  ever  yet  dream- 
ed ; — that  the  ramparts  opposite  Dieppe  could  only  be  of  use  against 
cannon,  another  position  equally  untenable; — that,  were  the  camp  Ro- 
man, there  would  be  platforms  on  the  agger  for  the  reception  of  wooden 
towers,  as  if  time  would  not  wear  away  vestiges  of  this  nature; — that 
the  disposition  is  not  in  regular  order  like  that  of  a Roman  encampment, 
a matter  equally  liable  to  be  defaced; — and,  finally,  that  the  out- 
works to  the  west  are  fully  decisive  of  a more  modern  aera,  as  if  intrench- 
ments  were  not,  like  buildings,  frequently  the  objects  of  subsequent 
alterations. — In  his  inferences  he  is  followed,  and,  apparently  without 
any  question  as  to  their  authenticity,  by  Ducarel,  whom  I suspect  from 
iiis  description  never  to  have  visited  the  place.  The  Abb6  Fontenu,  in 
a paper  in  the  same  volume,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  from  the  term 
Civitas  Limarum,  it  might  safely  be  believed  there  was  a city  in  this  place; 
and  he  tries  to  persuade  himself  that  he  can  trace  the  foundations  of 
houses. 

f Noel,  Essais  sur  Ic  Dcpartcmcnt  dc  la  Seme  Inferietire , i.  p.  88. 
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acquirements  may  be  led  astray  from  truth  and  proba- 
bility in  support  of  a favorite  theory.  Nothing  but  the 
love  of  theory  could  surely  have  induced  him  to  suppose 
that  this  strong  hold  was  erected  for  a purpose  to  which 
it  could  in  no  wise  be  applicable,  as  the  intervening 
ground  prevents  all  possibility  of  seeing  any  part  of 
Dieppe  from  the  camp,  or  to  ascribe  it  to  times  when 
earth-works  were  no  longer  used.  In  Normandy  and 
Picardy  are  other  camps,  more  evidently  of  Roman  con- 
struction, which  are  likewise  ascribed  to  Caesar  * ; with 
much  the  same  reason  perhaps  as  every  thing  wonderful 
in  Scotland  is  referred  to  Fingal,  to  King  Arthur  in 
Cornwall,  and  in  the  north  of  England  and  Wales  to 
the  devil. 

Upon  the  origin  of  the  castle  of  Arques,  it  is  some- 
what unfortunate  for  the  learned  that  there  is  not  an 
equal  field  for  ingenious  conjecture,  its  antiquity  being  in- 
contestible.  Du  Moulin,  the  most  comprehensive,  though 
the  most  credulous  of  Norman  historians,  one  who,  not 
content  with  dealing  in  miracles  by  wholesale,  tells  us 
how  the  devil  changed  himself  into  a postillion,  to  apprize 
an  alehouse-keeper  of  the  fate  of  the  posterity  of  Rollo, 
may  still  be  entitled  to  ere  ^ when  the  theme  is  merely 
stone  and  mortar ; and  from  him  we  may  conclude 

* The  same  is  also  notoriously  the  case  in  our  own  country : popular 
tradition,  by  a metonymy  very  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  from  a desire  of 
adding  importance  to  its  objects,  attributes  whatever  is  Roman  to  Julius 
Caesar,  as  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  generals  in  England ; just 
as  we  daily  hear  smatterers  in  art  referring  to  Raphael  any  painting, 
however  ordinary,  that  pretends  to  issue  from  the  schools  of  Rome  or 
Florence,  every  Bolognese  one  to  Guido  or  Aunibal  Carracci,  every 
Kermes  to  Ostade  or  Teniers,  &c. 
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that  Arques  was  a place  of  importance  at.  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  as  it  gave  the  title  of  Count  to 
his  uncle,  who  then  possessed  it,  and  who,  confiding 
perhaps  in  the  strength  of  his  fortress,  and  secretly  in- 
stigated by  Henry  1st,  of  France,  usurped  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Normandy,  but  was  defeated  bv  his  nephew,  and 
finally  obliged  to  surrender  his  castle.  This,  however, 
was  not  till  after  a long  siege,  in  which  Arques  proved 
itself  impregnable  to  every  thing  but  famine.  In  the 
following  reign,  Ave  again  find  mention  made  of  Arques, 
as  a portion  given  by  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  to 
induce  Hclie,  son  of  Lambert  of  St.  Saen,  to  marry  his 
illegitimate  daughter,  and  join  him  in  t defending  the 
Pays  de  Caux  against  the  English.  From  this  period, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Sovereigns,  it 
continues  to  he  occasionally  noticed.  Before  the  walls  of 
Arques,  according  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  Baldwin, 
Count  of  Flanders,  received  the  wound  which  after- 
wards proved  fatal.  Arques  was  the  last  castle  which 
held  out  in  Normandy  for  King  Stephen.  It  was  taken 
in  1173,  by  our  Henry  Ilnd,  and  then  repaired;  was 
seized  by  Philip  Augustus  during  the  captivity  of  Richard 

Coeur  de  Lion;  was  res  tor  u to  its  legitimate  sovereign 

» 

at  the  peace  in  1196;  and  was  a source  of  disgrace  to  its 
former  captor,  when  in  120*2  he  laid  siege  to  it  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  Avas  obliged  to  retreat  from  its  Avails. 
Under  the  reign  of  our  third  EdAvard,  we  find  it  again  return 
to  the  British  crown,  as  one  of  the  castles  specified  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  English,  by  the  treaty  of  Bretignv,  in 
1359;  after  which,  in  1419,  it  Avas  taken  by  Talbot  and 
WarAviek,  and  was  finally  given  up  to  France  by  one  of 
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the  articles  of  the  capitulation  of  Rouen  in  1449.  More 
recently,  in  1584*,  it  was  captured  by  a party  of  soldiers 
disguised  like  sailors,  who,  being  suffered  to  approach 
without  distrust,  put  the  sentinels  to  the  sword,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  fortress;  while  in  1589  it  ob- 
tained its  last  and  most  honorable  distinction,  as  the 
chief  support  of  Henry  IVth,  at  the  time  of  his  being 
receiver,  at  Dieppe,  and  as  having  by  the  cannon  from 
its  ramparts,  materially  contributed  to  the  glorious  defeat 
of  the  army  of  the  league,  commanded  by  the  Duke  de 
Mayenne,  when  thirty  thousand  were  compelled  to  retire 
before  one  tenth  of  the  number.  I have  already  men- 
tioned to  you  the  address  of  this  king  to  the  citizens  of 
Dieppe:  still  more  magnanimous  was  his  speech  to  his 
prisoner,  the  Count  de  Belin,  previously  to  this  battle, 
when,  on  the  captive’s  daring  to  ask,  how  with  such  a 
handful  of  men,  he  could  expect  to  resist  so  powerful  an 
army,  “Ajoutez,”  he  answered,  “aux  troupes  cpie  vous 
voyez,  mon  bon  droit,  et  vous  ne  douterez  plus  de  quel 
cote  sera  la  victoire.” 

In  Sully  s Memoirs- 1~,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of 
the  town  of  Dieppe,  you  will  find  these  transactions 
described  at  much  length,  and  the  warrior,  as  well  as 
the  historian,  expatiates  on  the  strength  of  the  castle 
of  Arques ; but  how  much  longer  it  remained  a place  of 

* Noel,  Essais  sur  la  Seine  Inferieurc,  i.  p.98. 
f Sully,  who  was  himself  in  this  battle,  and  bore  a conspicuous  part 
in  it,  dwells  upon  its  details  completely  eon  amove,  and  evidently  regards 
the  issue  of  this  day  as  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  monarch,  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  of  himself  shortly  before  the  battle,  that  “ he  was  a king 
without  a kingdom,  a husband  without  a wife,  and  a warrior  without 
money.” — i.  p.  204. 
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consideration  I have  no  means  of  knowing:  most  proba- 
bly the  alteration  introduced  into  the  art  of  war  by  the 
use  of  cannon,  caused  it  to  he  soon  after  neglected  and 
dismantled,  and  suffered  to  fall  gradually  into  its  present 
state  of  ruin.  It  is  now  the  property  of  a lady  residing 
in  the  neighboring  town  of  Arques,  who  purchased  it 
during  the  revolution,  and  hy  her  good  sense  and  feeling 
it  has  been  preserved  from  further  injury.  The  castle  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  a ridge  of  chalk  hills,  which, 
commencing  to  the  west  of  Dieppe,  run  nearly  parallel 
to  the  sea,  and  here  terminate  to  the  east,  so  that  it 
has  a complete  command  over  the  valley.  Standing  by 
its  walls,  you  have  to  the  north-west  a full  view  of  the 
town  of  Dieppe;  in  an  opposite  direction  the  eye  ranges 
uncontrolled  over  a rich  vale  of  corn  and  pasturage; 
and  in  front,  immediately  at  your  feet,  lies  the  town  of 
Arques  itself,  backed  by  the  hills  that  are  covered  by 
the  forest  of  the  same  name.  Either  this  forest,  or  the 
neighboring  one  of  Eavy,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
ancient  Arelanum.  The  little  river  called  the  Arques  flows 
through  the  valley,  and  beneath  the  walls  of  the  castle 
is  lost  in  the  Betlmne,  under  which  name  the  united 
waters  continue  their  course  to  Dieppe,  after  receiving 
the  tribute  of  a third,  yet  smaller,  stream,  the  Eaulne. 

Of  the  power  of  the  castle  an  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  extent  of  the  fosse,  little  less  than  half  a mile 
in  circumference.  The  outline  of  the  w^alls  is  irregularly 
oval,  and  the  even  front  is  interrupted  by  towers  of  va- 
rious sizes,  and  placed  at  unequal  distances.  On  the 
northern  side,  where  the  hill  is  steepest,  there  are  no 
towers;  but  the  walls  are  still  farther  strengthened  by 
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square  buttresses,  so  large  that  they  indeed  look  like 
bastions,  and  with  a projection  so  great  as  to  indicate  an 
origin  posterior  to  the  Norman  sera.  The  two  towers 
which  flank  the  western  entrance,  and  the  towers  which 
stand  behind  each  of  the  flanking  towers  in  the  retiring 
line  of  the  wall,  arc  much  larger  than  any  of  the  rest. 
One  of  the  latter  towers  is  of  so  extraordinary  a shape, 
that  I consider  it  as  a non-descript ; but,  as  1 should 
tire  both  you  and  myself  by  endeavoring  to  describe 
it,  I think  it  most  prudent  to  refer  you  to  a sketch : 
perhaps  its  angular  parts  may  not  be  coeval  with  the 
rest  of  the  building*:  on  this  it  would  be  impossible 
to  decide  positively,  so  shattered,  impaired,  and  defaced 
are  the  walls,  and  so  evidently  is  their  coating  the  work 
of  different  periods.  I fancied  that  in  some  parts  I could 
discern  a mode  of  construction,  in  layers  of  brick  and 

* In  justice  to  my  readers,  I must  not  here  omit  to  say  that  such  is 
the  opinion  of  a most  able  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Cohen,  Who  visited  this 
castle  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  myself,  and  who  writes  me  on  the 
subject:  <c  I feel  convinced  that  the  brick  coating  of  the  wedge-tower 
at  Arques  is  recent.  Such  was  the  impression  I had  upon  the  spot; 
and  now  I cannot  remove  it.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  character  of 
the  brick-work,  and  of  the  stone  cordons  or  fillets,  was  entirely  like 
that  of  the  fortifications  of  the  XVIth  century  ; and  I also  thought,  per- 
haps erroneously,  that  the  wedge  or  bastion  was  affixed  to  the  round 
tower  of  the  castle,  and  that  it  was  an  after-construction.  At  the  south 
end  of  the  castle,  you  certainly  see  very  ancient  and  singular  masonry. 
The  diagonal  or  herring-bone  courses  are  found  in  the  old  church  of 
St.  Lo,  and  in  the  keep  at  Falaise;  not  in  the  front  of  the  latter, 
but  on  the  side  where  you  enter,  and  on  the  side  which  ranges  with 
Talbot’s  Tower.  The  same  style  of  masonry  is  also  seen,  according 
to  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  at  Silchestcr,  which  is  most  undoubtedly  a 
pure  Roman  relic.” — It  abounds  likewise  in  Colchester  Castle. 
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stone,  similar  to  that  ot  Roman  buildings  in  our  own 
country,  while  many  of  the  bricks,  from  their  texture 
and  shape,  appear  also  to  he  Roman.  Tradition,  if  we 
follow  that  delusive  guide,  teaches  us  that  we  are  con- 
templating a work  of  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
and  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Charles  Martel.  If  we  follow 
William  of  Jumieges,  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Vandrille,  and 
William  of  Poitiers,  we  ascribe  it  to  the  uncle  and  rival 
of  the  Conqueror;  other  writers  tell  us  that  the  ruins 
arose  under  Henry  Ilnd.  I dare  not  decide  amongst 
such  reverend  authorities,  hut  I think  I may  infer,  with- 
out the  least  disrespect  towards  monks  and  chroniclers, 
that  the.  Norman  Arques  now  occupies  the  place  of  a far 
more  early  structure,  and  that  a portion  of  the  walls  of 
this  latter  was  actually  left  in  existence.  Taken,  how- 
ever, as  a whole,  the  castle  is  evidently  a building  of  dif- 
ferent reras ; and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  define  the  parts  belonging  to  each. 

The  principal  entrance  is  to  the  west,  between  the 
two  towers  first  mentioned,  over  a draw-bridge,  whose 
piers  still  remain,  and  through  three  gateways,  whose 
arches,  though  now  torn  and  dislocated  into  shape- 
less rents,  seem  to  have  been  circular,  and  probably 
of  Norman  erection.  One  of  the  towers  of  the  gate- 
way appears  formerly  to  have  been  a chapel.  Hence 
you  pass  into  a court,  whose  surface,  uneven  with 
the  remains  of  foundations,  marks  it  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally filled  with  apartments,  and,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  this,  through  a square  gate-house  with  high 
embattled  w alls,  a place  evidently  of  great  strength,  and 
leading  into  a large  open  space  that  terminated  in  the 
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quadrangular  and  lofty  keep.  This,  which  is  externally 
strengthened  by  massy  buttresses,  similar  to  those  of  the 
walls,  is  within  divided  into  two  apartments,  each  of 
them  about  fifty  feet  by  twenty.  In  one  of  them  is  a well, 
communicating  with  a reservoir  below,  which  is  filled  by 
the  water  of  the  river,  and  was  sufficiently  capacious  for 
watering  the  horses  of  the  garrison.  The  greatest  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  walls  seems  to  have  been  faced 
with  brick  of  comparatively  modern  date.  The  keep  also 
was  coated  with  brick  within,  and  with  stones  carefully 
squared  without.  The  windows  are  so  battered,  that  no 
idea  can  be  formed  of  their  original  style.  The  walls  of  the 
keep  are  filled  with  small  square  apertures.  At  Rochester, 
and  at  many  other  castles  in  England,  we  observe  the 
same;  and  unless  you  can  give  a better  guess  respecting 
their  use,  you  must  content  yourself  with  mine:  that  is  to 
say,  that  they  are  merely  the  holes  left  by  the  scaffolding. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  west  is  a gate-house,  by  no 
means  ancient,  from  which  a wall  ascends  to  the  castle; 
and  another  similar  wall  connects  the  fortress  with  the 
ground  below,  on  the  north-eastern  side;  but  the  extent  or 
nature  of  these  out-works  can  no  longer  be  traced.  Still 
less  possible  would  it  be  to  say  any  thing  with  certainty 
as  to  the  excavations,  of  the  length  of  which,  tradition 
speaks,  as  usual,  in  extravagant  terms,  and  mixes  sundry 
marvellous  and  frightful  tales  with  the  recital. 

In  the  general  plan  a great  resemblance  is  to  be  traced 
between  many  castles  in  Wales  and  its  frontiers,  especially 
Goodrich  Castle,  and  this  at  Arques.  Yet  I do  not  think 
that  any  of  ours  are  of  an  equal  extent;  nor  can  you  well 
conceive  a more  noble  object  than  this,  when  seen  at  a 
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distance:  and  it  is  only  then  that  the  eye  can  comprehend 
the  vast  expanse  and  strength  of  the  external  wall,  with 
the  noble  keep  towering  high  above  it. 

Until  the  revolution,  the  decaying  town  of  Arques  was 
not  wholly  deprived  of  all  the  vestiges  of  its  former 
honours:  the  standards  of  the  weights  and  measures  of 
Upper  Normandy  were  deposited  here.  It  was  the  seat  of 
the  courts  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and,  though  the 
actual  session  of  the  municipal  courts  took  place  at  Dieppe, 
they  bore  the  legal  style  and  title  of  the  courts  of  Arques. 
Since  the  revolution  these  traces  of  its  importance  have 
wholly  disappeared,  nor  is  there  any  outward  indication  of 
the  consequence  once  enjoyed  by  this  poor  and  straggling 
hamlet. 

The  church  is  a neat  and  spacious  building,  of  the  same 
kind  of  architecture  as  that  of  St.  Jacques,  at  Dieppe; 
and,  as  it  is  a good  specimen  of  the  florid  Norman  Gothic, 
(I  forbid  all  cavils  respecting  the  employment  of  this 
term)  I have  added  a figure  of  it.  My  slender  researches 
have  not  enabled  me  to  discover  the  date  of  the  building, 
hut  it  may  have  been  erected  towards  the  year  1350. 
A most  elegant  bracket,  formed  by  the  graceful  dolphin, 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  architect;  and  I particularize 
it,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  beauty,  but  because,  even 
at  the  risk  of  exhausting  your  antiquarian  patience,  I 
intend  to  point  out  all  architectural  features  which  cannot 
be  retraced  in  our  own  structures;  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
By  the  way,  Arques  contributed  to  increase  the  bulk  of  our 
herbal  as  well  as  of  our  sketch-book,  for  under  the 
walls  of  the  church  is  found  the  rare  Erodium  moschatum ; 
and  near  the  castle  grow  Astragalus  glycyphyllos  and 
Melissa  Nepeta. 
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The  field  of  battle  is  to  the  southward  of  the  town.  A 
small  walk  under  the  south  wall  of  the  castle,  near  the 
east  end,  adjoining  a covered  way  which  led  to  a postern- 
gate  or  draw-bridge,  is  still  called  the  walk  of  Henry  the 
IVth,  because  it  was  here  that  this  monarch  was  wont 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy’s  forces  from  below. 

Napoleon,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign,  visited 
the  field  of  battle  at  Arques  ; he  ascertained  the  position 
of  the  two  armies,  and  pronounced  that  the  King  ought 
to  have  lost  the  day,  for  that  his  tactics  were  altogether 
faulty.  I am  willing  to  suppose  that  this  military  criti- 
cism arose  merely  from  military  pedantry,  though  it  is 
now  said  that  Napoleon  was  envious  of  the  veneration, 
which,  as  the  French  believe,  they  feel  for  the  memory  of 
Henri  quatre.  Napoleon  is  accused  of  having  given  the 
title  of  le  Roi  de  la  Canaille  to  the  Bourbon  Monarch. 
And  when  Napoleon  was  in  full-blown  pride,  he  might 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  rabble  of  Paris 
chaunt  his  comparative  excellence  in  a parody  of  the  old 
national  song — 

“ Vive  Bonaparte,  vive  ce  conqu^rant, 

Ce  diable  k quatre  a bien  plus  de  talent 
Que  ce  Henri  quatre  et  tous  ses  descendans. 
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LETTER  IV. 

JOURNEY  FROM  DIEPPE  TO  IlOUEN— PRIORY  OF  LONGUEVILLE— 
ROUEN— BRIDGE  OF  BOATS— COSTUME  OF 
TIIE  INHABITANTS. 


(Rouen,  June,  1818.^ 

I ARRivrED  alone  at  this  city:  my  companions, 
who  do  not  always  care  to  keep  pace  Avitli  my  constitu- 
tional impatience,  which  sometimes  amuses,  and  now'  and 
then  annoys  them,  made  a circuit  by  Havre,  iBolbec,  and 
Yvetot,  while  I proceeded  by  the  straight  and  hcaten 
track.  What  I have  thus  gained  in  expedition,  I have 
lost  in  interest.  During  the  w hole  of  the  ride,  there  was 
not  a single  object  to  excite  curiosity,  nor  would  any 
moderate  deviation  from  the  line  of  road  have  brought 
me  within  reach  of  any  town  or  tower  worthy  of  notice, 
except  the-  Priory  of  Longueville,  situate  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  about  tw'eh  e miles  from  Dieppe.  I did  not 
see  Longueville,  and  I am  told  that  the  ruins  are  quite 
insignificant,  yet  I regret  that  I did  not  visit  them.  The 
French  can  never  be  made  to  believe  that  an  old  ruhble 
wall  is  really  and  truly  worth  a day’s  journey:  hence 
their  reports  respecting  the  notability  of  any  given  ruin 
can  seldom  be  depended  upon.  And  at  least  I should 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  ascertaining  the  actual  state 
of  the  remains  of  a building,  known  to  have  been  founded 
and  partly  built  in  the  year  1084,  by  Walter  Giffard  *, 


* “ He  was  son  of  Osborne  de  Bolebec  and  Aveline  his  wife,  sister  to 
Gunnora,  Duchess  of  Normandy,  great-grandmother  to  the  Conqueror, 
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one  of  the  relations  and  companions  of  the  Conqueror, 
in  his  descent  upon  England,  and  therefore  created  Earl 
of  Buckingham,  or,  as  the  French  sometimes  write  it, 
Bou  Kin  Kan.  The  title  was  held  by  his  family  only  till 
1164,  when,  upon  the  decease  of  his  son  without  issue, 
the  lands  of  his  barony  were  shared  among  the  collateral 
female  heirs.  He  himself  died  in  1102,  and  by  his  will 
directed  that  his  body  should  be  brought  here,  which  w as 
accordingly  done;  and  he  was  buried,  as  Ordericus  Vital  is  * 
tells  us,  near  the  entrance  of  the  church,  having  over 
him  an  epitaph  of  eight  lines,  “ in  maceria  picturis 
decorata.”  You  will  find  the  epitaph,  wherein  he  is  styled 
(s  tenrpli  fundator  et  sedificator,”  copied  both  in  the 
Neustria  Pia  and  in  DucareV s Anglo-Norman  Antiqui- 
ties. The  latter  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  existed  in  his  time ; 
but  the  doctor  seldom  states  the  extent  of  his  obligations 
towards  his  predecessors.  And  in  consequence  of  this 
his  silent  gratitude,  we  can  never  tell  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  whether  w^e  are  perusing  his  observations  or  his 
transcripts.  If  he  really  saw  the  inscriptions  with  his 
own  eyes,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  given 
us  no  information  respecting  the  paintings:  did  they  still 

and  was  one  of  the  principal  persons  who  composed  the  general  survey 
of  the  realm,  especially  for  the  county  of  Worcester.  In  1089  he 
adhered  to  William  Rufus,  against  his  brother  Robert  Courthose,  and 
forfeited  his  Norman  possessions  on  the  king’s  behalf,  of  whose  army  there 
he  was  a principal  commander,  and  behaved  himself  very  honorably. 
Yet,  in  the  time  of  Henry  1st,  he  took  the  part  of  the  said  Courthose 
against  that  king,  but  died  the  year  following.” — Banks'  Extinct  Baronage, 
hi.  p.  108. 

* Duchesne,  Scriptores  Normanni,  p.  809. 
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exist,  they  would  afford  a most  genuine  and  curious  proof 
of  the  state  of  Norman  art  at  that  remote  period ; and 
possibly,  a search  after  them  among  the  cottages  in  the 
neighborhood  might  even  now  repay  the  industry  of  some 
keen  antiquary ; for  the  French  revolution  may  well  be 
compared  to  an  earthquake  : it  swallowed  up  every  thing, 
ingulphing  some  so  deep  that  they  arc  lost  for  ever,  but 
leaving  others,  like  hidden  treasures,  buried  near  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  whence  accident  and  labor  are  daily  bringing 
them  to  light.  The  descendants  of  Walter  Giffard 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  persons  of  importance  in 
the  early  Norman  writers ; nor  are  they  less  illustrious 
in  England,  where  the  great  family  of  Clare  sprung 
from  one  of  the  daughters ; while  another,  by  her  mar- 
riage with  Richard  Granville,  gave  birth  to  the  various 
noble  families  of  that  name,  of  which  the  present  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham  is  the  chief. 

Of  the  Priory,  we  arc  told  in  the  Neustria  Pin  *, 
that  it  was  anciently  of  much  opulence,  and  that  a Queen 
of  France  contributed  largely  to  the  endowment  of  the 
house.  Many  men  of  eminence,  particularly  three  of 
the  Talbot  family,  were  buried  within  its  walls.  Peter 
Megissier,  a prior  of  Longuevillc,  was  in  the  number  of 
the  judges  who  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  the  un- 
fortunate Joan  of  Arc  ; and  the  inscription  upon  his  tomb 
is  so  good  a specimen  of  monkish  Latinity,  that  I am 
tempted  to  send  it  you;  reminding  you  at  the  same  time, 
that  this  barbarous  system  of  rhyming  in  Latin,  however 
brought  to  perfection  by  the  monks  and  therefore  ge- 


* P.  C68. 
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nerally  called  their  own,  is  not  really  of  their  invention, 
but  may  be  found,  though  quoted  to  be  ridiculed,  in 
the  first  satire  of  Persius, 

“ Qui  videt  hunc  lapidem,  cognoscat  quod  tegit  idem 
Petrum,  qui  pridem  conventum  rexit  ibidem 
Annis  bis  senis,  tumidis  Leo,  largus  egenis. 

Omnibus  indigenis  cliarus  fuit  atque  alienis.” 

I believe  it  is  always  expected,  that  a traveller  in 
France  should  say  something  respecting  the  general  as- 
pect of  the  country  and  its  agriculture.  I shall  content 
myself  with  remarking,  that  this  part  of  Normandy  is 
marvellously  like  the  country  which  the  Conqueror  con- 
quered. When  the  weather  is  dull,  the  Normans  have 
a sober  English  sky,  abounding  in  Indian  ink  and  neutral 
tint.  And  when  the  weather  is  fine,  they  have  a sun 
which  is  not  a ray  brighter  than  an  English  sun.  The 
hedges  and  ditches  wear  a familiar  livery,  and  the  land 
which  is  hilly  cultivated  repays  the  toil  of  the  husband- 
man with  some  of  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  I 
ever  saw.  Barley  and  oats  are  not  equally  good,  per- 
haps from  the  stiffness  of  the  soil,  which  is  principally 
of  chalk ; but  flax  is  abundant  and  luxuriant.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  is  undulated,  and  sufficiently  so 
to  make  a pleasing  alternation  of  hill  and  dale ; hence 
it  is  agreeably  varied,  though  the  hills  never  rise  to  such 
a height  as  to  be  an  obstacle  to  agriculture.  There  is 
some  difficulty  in  conjecturing  where  the  people  by  whom 
the  whole  is  kept  in  cultivation  are  housed;  for  the  num- 
ber of  houses  by  the  road-side  is  inconsiderable ; nor  did 
we,  for  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  ride,  pass  through  a 
single  village,  excepting  Totes,  which  lies  mid-way 
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between  Dieppe  and  Rouen,  and  is  of  no  great  extent. 
Yet  things  in  France  are  materially  altered  in  this 
respect  since  1814,  when  I remember  that,  in  going 
through  Calais  by  the  way  of  the  Low  Countries  to 
Paris,  and  returning  by  the  direct  road  to  Boullogne, 
the  whole  journey  was  made  without  seeing  a single  new 
house  erecting  in  a space  of  four  hundred  miles.  This  is 
now  far  from  being  the  case ; there  is  every  where  an 
appearance  of  comparative  prosperity,  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  coins,  of  which  the  copper  bear  the  impress  of 
the  republic,  and  the  gold  and  silver  chiefly  that  of 
Napoleon,  a stranger  would  meet  with  but  few  visible 
marks  of  the  changes  experienced  in  late  years  by  the 
government  of  France.  Much  has  been  also  done  of  late 
towards  ornamenting  the  chateaux,  of  which  there  are 
several  about  Totes,  though  in  the  opinion  of  an  English- 
man, much  also  is  yet  wanting.  They  arc  principally 
the  residences  of  Rouen  merchants. 

Upon  approaching  Malaunav,  about  nine  miles  from 
Rouen,  the  scene  is  entirely  changed.  The  road  descends 
into  a valley,  inclosed  between  steep  hills,  whose  sides 
are  richly  and  beautifully  clothed  with  wood,  while 
the  houses  and  church  of  the  village  beneath  add  life  and 
variety  to  the  plain  at  the  foot.  Here  the  cotton  manu- 
factories begin,  and,  as  we  follow  the  course  of  the  little 
river  Cailly,  the  population  gradually  increases,  and  con- 
tinues to  become  more  dense  through  a series  of  manu- 
facturing villages,  each  larger  than  the  preceding,  and 
all  abounding  in  noble  views  of  hill,  Avood,  and  dale; 
while  the  tracts  around  are  thickly  studded  with  pic- 
turesque residences  of  manufacturers,  and  extensive,  often 
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picturesque,  manufactories.  Such  indeed  was  the  country, 
till  we  found  ourselves  at  Rouen,  shortly  before  entering 
which  the  Havre  road  unites  to  that  from  Dieppe,  and 
the  landscape  also  embraces  the  valley  of  the  Seine, 
as  well  as  of  the  Cailly,  the  former  broader  by  far  and 
grander,  but  not  more  beautiful. 

Rouen,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  seen  to  considerable 
advantage,  at  least  by  those  who,  like  us,  make  a detour 
to  the  north,  and  enter  it  in  that  direction : the  cathedral, 
St.  Ouen,  the  hospital  and  church  of  La  Madeleine,  and 
the  river,  fill  the  picture ; nor  is  the  impression  in  any 
wise  diminished  on  a nearer  approach,  when,  through  a 
long  avenue,  formed  by  four  rows  of  lofty  elms,  you  ad- 
vance by  the  side  of  a stream,  at  once  majestic  from  its 
width  and  eminently  beautiful  from  its  winding  course. 

Rouen  is  now  unfortified;  its  walls,  its  castles,  are 
level  with  the  ground.  But,  if  I may  borrow  the  pun  of 
which  old  Peter  Heylin  is  guilty  when  describing  Paris, 
Rouen  is  still  a strong  city,  “ for  it  taketli  you  by  the 
nose.”  The  filth  is  extreme;  villainous  smells  overcome 
you  in  every  quarter,  and  from  every  quarter.  The  streets 
are  gloomy,  narrow,  and  crooked,  and  the  houses  at 
once  mean  and  lofty.  Even  on  the  quay,  where  all  the 
activity  of  commerce  is  visible,  and  where  the  outward 
signs  of  opulence  might  be  expected,  there  is  nothing  to 
fulfil  the  expectation.  Here  is  width  and  space,  but  no 
trottoir ; and  the  buildings  areas  incongruous  as  can  well 
be  imagined,  whether  as  to  height,  color,  projection,  or 
material.  Most  of  them,  and  indeed  most  in  the  city, 
are  merely  of  lath  and  plaster,  the  timbers  uncovered 
and  painted  red  or  black,  the  plaster  frequently  coated 
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with  small  grey  slates  laid  one  over  another,  like  the 
weather-tiles  in  Sussex.  Their  general  form  is  very  tall 
and  very  narrow,  which  adds  to  the  singularity  of  their 
appearance;  but  mixed  with  these  are  others  of  white 
brick  or  stone,  and  really  handsome,  or,  it  might  be 
said,  elegant.  The  contrast,  however,  which  they  form 
only  makes  their  neighbors  look  the  more  shabby, 
while  they  themselves  derive  from  the  association  an  air 
of  meanness.  The  merchants  usually  meet  upon  a small 
open  plot,  situated  opposite  to  the  quay,  inclosed  Avith 
palisades  and  fronted  with  trees.  This  is  their  exchange 
in  fine  weather;  but  adjoining  is  a handsome  building, 
called  La  Bourse  a couvert,  or  Le  Consulte,  to  which 
recourse  is  always  had  in  case  of  rain.  It  was  here  that 
Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  a very  short  time  previous 
to  their  deposition,  received  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Rouen  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  so  soon  afterwards 
found  a ready  transfer  to  another  sovereign. 

About  the  middle  of  the  quay  is  placed  the  bridge  of 
boats,  an  object  of  attraction  to  all  strangers,  but  more  so 
from  the  novelty  and  singularity  of  its  construction  than 
from  its  beauty.  Utility  rather  than  elegance  was  consulted 
by  the  builder.  This  far-famed  structure  is  ugly  and  cum- 
brous, and  a passenger  feels  a very  unpleasing  sensation  if 
he  happens  to  stand  upon  it  when  a loaded  waggon  drives 
along  it  at  low  water,  at  which  time  there  is  a considerable 
descent  from  the  side  of  the  suburbs.  An  undulatory 
motion  is  then  occasioned,  which  goes  on  gradually  from 
boat  to  boat  till  it  reaches  the  opposite  shore.  The  bridge 
is  supported  upon  nineteen  large  barges,  which  rise  and 
fall  Avith  the  tide,  and  are  so  put  together  that  one  or 
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more  can  easily  be  removed  as  often  as  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  any  vessel  to  pass.  The  whole  too  can  be  entirely 
taken  away  in  six  hours,  a construction  highly  useful 
in  a river  peculiarly  liable  to  floods  from  sudden  thaws, 
which  sometimes  occasion  such  an  increase  of  the  waters, 
as  to  render  the  lower  stories  of  the  houses  in  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  city  uninhabitable.  The  bridge  itself  was 
destroyed  by  a similar  accident,  in  1709,  for  want  of  a 
timely  removal.  Its  plan  is  commonly  attributed  to  a 
monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  by  whom  it  was 
erected  in  1626,  about  sixty  years  after  the  stone  bridge, 
built  by  the  Empress  Matilda  in  1167,  had  ceased  to 
be  passable.  It  seems  the  fate  of  Rouen  to  have  won- 
derful bridges.  The  present  is  dignified  by  some  writers 
with  the  high  title  of  a miracle  of  art : the  former  is  said 
by  Taillepied,  in  whose  time  it  was  standing,  to  have 
been  <e  un  des  plus  beaux  edifices  et  des  plus  admirables 
de  la  France.”  A few  lines  afterwards,  however,  this 
ingenuous  writer  confesses  that  loaded  carriages  of  any 
kind  were  seldom  suffered  to  pass  this  admirable  edifice , 
in  consequence  of  the  expence  of  repairing  it;  but  that 
two  barges  were  continually  plying  for  the  transport  of 
heavy  goods.  The  delay  between  the  destruction  of  the 
stone  bridge,  and  the  erection  of  the  boat  bridge,  appears 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  desire  of  the  citizens  to 
have  a second  similar  to  the  first;  but  this,  after  repeated 
deliberations,  was  at  last  determined  to  be  impracticable, 
from  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  stream.  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  thought  that  the  task  which  had  been 
accomplished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empress  Matilda, 
might  be  again  repeated  in  the  name  of  the  daughter  of 
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the  Caesars  and  the  wife  of  the  successor  of  Charlemagne  ; 
and  he  actually  caused  Maria-Louisa  to  lay  the  first  stone 
of  a new  bridge,  at  some  distance  farther  to  the  east,  where 
an  island  divides  the  river  into  two.  This,  I am  told, 
will  certainly  be  finished,  though  at  an  enormous  expence, 
and  though  it  will  occasion  great  inconvenience  to  many 
inhabitants  of  the  quay,  whose  houses  will  be  rendered 
useless  by  the  height  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
raise  the  soil  upon  the  occasion.  My  informant  added, 
that,  small  as  is  the  appearance  yet  made  above  water, 
whole  quarries  of  stone  and  forests  of  wood  have  been 
already  sunk  for  the  purpose. 

From  the  scite  of  the  projected  bridge,  the  view 
eastward  is  particularly  charming.  The  bold  hill  of 
St.  Catherine  presents  its  steep  side  of  bare  chalk,  spotted 
only  in  a few  places  with  vegetation  or  cottages,  and 
seems  to  oppose  an  impassable  barrier ; the  mixture  of 
country-houses  with  trees  at  its  base,  makes  a most 
pleasing  variety  ; and,  still  nearer,  the  noble  elms  of  the 
boulevards  add  a character  of  magnificence  possessed  by 
few  other  cities.  The  boulevards  of  Rouen  are  rather 
.deficient  in  the  Parisian  accompaniments  of  dancing-dogs 
and  music-grinders,  but  the  sober  pedestrian  will,  per- 
haps, prefer  them  to  their  namesakes  in  the  capital.  Here 
they  are  not,  as  at  Paris,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  but 
they  surround  it,  except  upon  the  quay,  with  which  they 
unite  at  each  end,  and  unite  most  pleasingly  ; so  that, 
immediately  on  leaving  this  brilliant  bustling  scene,  you 
enter  into  the  gloom  of  a lofty  embowered  arcade,  re- 
sembling in  appearance,  as  well  as  in  effect,  the  public 
walks  at  Cambridge,  except  that  the  addition  of  females 
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in  the  fanciful  Norman  costume,  and  of  the  Seine,  and 
the  fine  prospect  beyond,  and  Mont  St.  Catherine  above, 
give  it  a new  interest.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Seine, 
the  inhabitants  of  Rouen  have  another  excellent  prome- 
nade in  the  grand  cours,  which,  for  a considerable  space, 
occupies  the  bank  of  the  river,  turning  eastward  from 
the  bridge.  Four  rows  of  trees  divide  it  into  three 
separate  walks,  of  which  the  central  one  is  by  far  the 
widest,  and  serves  for  horses  and  carriages ; the  other  two 
are  appropriated  exclusively  to  foot  passengers.  In  these, 
on  a summer’s  evening,  are  to  be  seen  all  classes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rouen,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest; 
and  the  following  sketch,  which  you  will  easily  perceive  to 
be  from  a pencil  more  delicate  than  mine,  gives  a most 
lively  and  faithful  picture  of  them.  It  may  indeed  be  in 
some  measure  in  the  nature  of  a treatise  de  re  vestiarid, 
yet  such  details  of  gowns  and  petticoats  never  fail  to 
interest,  at  least  to  interest  me,  when  proceeding  from 
a wearer. 

“ Our  carriage  had  scarcely  stopped  when  we  were 
surrounded  with  beggars,  principally  women  with  children 
in  their  arms.  The  poor  babes  presented  a most  pitiable 
appearance,  meagre,  dirty  to  the  utmost  degree,  ragged 
and  flea-bitten,  so  that  round  the  throat  there  was  not 
the  least  portion  of  “ carnation”  appearing  to  be  free 
from  the  insect  plague.  Their  hair,  too,  is  seldom  cut; 
and  I have  seen  girls  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  bearing 
a growing  crop  which  had  evidently  remained  unshorn, 
and  I may  add,  uncombed,  from  the  time  of  their  birth. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  dread  coming  into  contact  with 
these  imps,  who,  when  old,  are  among  the  ugliest  con- 
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ceivable  specimens  of  the  human  race.  The  women,  even 
those  who  inhabit  the  towns,  live  much  in  the  open  air: 
besides  being  employed  in  many  slavish  offices,  they  sit  at 
their  doors  or  windows  pursuing  their  business,  or  lounge 
about,  watching  passengers  to  obtain  charity.  Thus  their 
faces  and  necks  are  always  of  a copper  color,  and,  at  an 
advanced  age,  more  dusky  still ; so  that,  for  the  anatomy 
and  coloring  of  Avitches,  a painter  needs  look  no  further. 
Their  wretchedness  is  strongly  contrasted  by  the  gaiety 
of  the  higher  classes.  The  military,  who,  I suppose,  as 
usual  in  France,  hold  the  first  place,  appear  in  all  pos- 
sible variety  of  keeping  and  costume,  Avith  their  Avell- 
proportioned  figures,  clean  apparel,  decided  gait,  martial 
air,  and  whiskered  faces.  Here  and  there  we  see  gliding 
along  the  well-dressed  lady  (not  well  dressed,  indeed,  as 
far  as  becomingness  goes,  but  fashionably),  with  a gown 
of  triple  flounces,  Avhose  skirt  intrudes  even  upon  the 
shoulders,  obliterating  the  Avaist  entirely,  Avhile  her  throat 
is  lost  in  an  immense  frill  of  four  or  more  ranks;  and 
sometimes  a large  shawl  oArer  all  completes  the  disguise 
of  the  shape.  The  head  of  the  dame  or  damsel  is  usually 
enveloped  in  a gauze  or  silk  bonnet,  sufficiently  large  to 
spread,  were  it  laid  upon  a table,  two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  trimmed  with  various-colored  ribbons  and  artificial 
flowers : in  the  hand  is  seen  the  ridicule,  a neArei -failing 
accompaniment.  The  loAver  orders  of  women  at  Rouen 
usually  Avear  the  Cauchoise  cap,  or  an  approach  to  it, 
rising  high  to  a narrowish  point  at  top,  and  furnished 
with  immense  ears  or  wings  that  drop  on  the  shoulder, 
then  opening  in  front  so  as  to  alloAv  to  be  seen  on  the 
forehead  a small  portion  of  hair,  which  divides  and  tails 
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in  two  or  three  spiral  ringlets  on  each  side  of  the  face. 
The  remainder  of  the  dress  is  generally  composed  of  a 
colored  petticoat,  probably  striped,  an  apron  of  a dif- 
ferent color,  a bodice  still  differing  in  tint  from  the  rest, 
and  a shawl,  uniting  all  the  various  hues  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  dress.  Some  of  the  peasants  from  the 
country  look  still  more  picturesque,  when  mounted  on 
horseback  bringing  vegetables  : they  keep  their  situation 
without  saddle  or  stirrup,  and  seem  perfectly  at  ease.  But 
the  best  figures  on  horseback  are  the  young  men  who 
take  out  their  masters’  horses  to  give  them  exercise,  and 
who  are  frequently  seen  on  the  grand  cours.  They  ride 
without  hat,  coat,  saddle,  or  saddle-cloth,  and  with  the 
shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  above  the  elbow.  Their  negligent 
equipment,  added  to  their  short,  curling  hair,  and  the  ease 
and  elasticity  they  display  in  the  management  of  their 
horses,  gives  them,  on  the  whole,  a great  resemblance 
to  the  Grecian  warriors  of  the  Elgin  marbles.  Men,  as 
well  as  women,  are  frequently  seen  without  hats  in  the 
streets,  and  continually  uncravatted ; and  when  their  heads 
are  covered,  these  coverings  are  of  every  shape  and  hue; 
from  the  black  beaver,  with  or  without  a rim,  through 
all  gradations  of  cap,  to  the  simple  white  cotton  night- 
cap. A painter  would  delight  in  this  display  of  forms 
and  these  sparkling  touches  of  color,  especially  when 
contrasted  with  the  grey  of  the  city,  and  the  tender  tints 
of  the  sky,  water,  and  distance,  and  the  broad  coloring 
of  the  landscape.” 
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LETTER  V. 

JOURNEY  TO  HAVRE— PAYS  DE  CAUX— ST.  VALLERY— FECAMP— 
THE  PRECIOUS  BLOOD— THE  ABBEY— TOMBS  IN  IT— 

MONTIVI LLIERS— H ARFLEUR. 

(Rouen,  June,  1818J 

Lest  I should  deserve  to  be  visited  with  the 
censure  which  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  passing  upon 
Ducarel’s  tour,  I shall  begin  by  premising  that  iny  account 
of  the  present  state  of  the  tract,  intended  for  the  subject 
of  this  and  the  following  letter,  is  wholly  derived  from 
the  journals  of  my  companions.  Their  road  by  Fecamp, 
Havre,  Bolbec,  and  Yvetot,  has  led  them  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  Pays  de  Caux,  a district  which,  in 
the  time  of  Caesar,  was  peopled  by  the  Caletes  or  Caleti. 
Antiquaries  suppose,  that  in  the  name  of  this  tribe,  they 
discover  the  traces  of  its  Celtic  origin,  and  that  its  radical 
is  no  other  than  the  word  Kalt  or  Celt  itself.  Asa  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  this  etymology,  Bourgueville  * tells 
us  that  but  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  have  passed 
since  its  inhabitants,  now  universally  called  Cauvhois, 
were  not  less  commonly  called  Caillots  or  Caillettes ; 
a name  which  still  remains  attached  to  several  families,  as 
well  as  to  the  village  Gonfreville  la  Caillotte,  and,  pro- 
bably, to  some  others.  I shall,  however,  waive  all  Celtic 
theory,  “ for  that  way  madness  lies,”  and  enter  upon  more 
sober  chorography. 


* Antiquites  de  Normandie,  p.  53. 
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The  author  of  the  Description  of  Upper  Normandy 
states,  that  the  territory  known  by  that  appellation  was 
limited  to  the  Pays  de  Caux  and  the  Vexin:  the  former 
occupying  the  line  of  sea-coast  from  the  Brele  to  the 
Seine,  together  with  the  governments  of  Eu  and  Havre 
and  the  Pays  de  Brai;  the  latter  comprising  the  Roumois, 
and  the  French  as  well  as  the  Norman  Vexin,  All  these 
territorial  divisions  have,  indeed,  been  obliterated  by  the 
state-geographers  of  the  revolution;  and  Normandy,  time- 
honored  Normandy  herself,  has  disappeared  from  the 
map  of  the  dominions  of  the  French  king.  The  ancient 
duchy  is  severed  into  the  five  departments  of  the  Seine 
Inf^rieure,  the  Eure,  the  Orne,  Calvados,  and  the  Manche. 
These  are  the  only  denominations  known  to  the  govern- 
ment or  to  the  law,  yet  they  are  scarcely  received  in  com- 
mon parlance.  The  people  still  speak  of  Normandy,  and 
they  still  take  a pleasure  in  considering  themselves  as 
Normans:  and,  I too,  can  share  in  their  attachment  to  a 
name,  which  transmits  the  remembrance  of  actual  sove- 
reignty and  departed  glory. 

Until  the  re-union  of  feudal  Normandy  to  the  crown 
of  its  liege  lord,  the  duke  was  one  of  the  twelve  peers  of 
the  kingdom ; and  to  his  hands  that  kingdom  entrusted 
the  sacred  Oriflamme,  as  often  as  it  was  expedient  to 
unfurl  it  in  war.  Normandy  also  contained  several  titu- 
lar duchies,  antient  fiefs  held  of  the  King  as  Duke  of 
Normandy,  but  which,  out  of  favour  to  their  owners, 
were  “ erected,”  as  the  French  lawyers  say,  into  duchies, 
after  the  province  had  reverted  to  the  crown.  This 
erection,  however,  gave  but  a title  to  the  noble  owner, 
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without  increasing  his  territorial  privileges ; nor  could  any 
of  our  Richards,  or  our  Henries,  have  allowed  a liege 
man  to  write  himself  duke,  like  his  proud  feudal  suzerein. 
The  recent  duchies  were  Alencon,  Aumale,  Harcourt, 
Damville,  Elbeuf,  Etouteville,  and  Longueville,  and 
three  of  them  were  included  in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  from  the  titles  connected  with  it, 
were  accustomed  to  dignify  it  with  the  epithet  of  noble. 
Their  claim  to  the  epithet  is  thus  given  by  an  ancient 
Norman  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  if,  according 
to  the  old  tradition,  which  Voltaire  has  bantered  with 
his  usually  incredulity,  we  could  admit  that  Yvetot  was 
ever  really  a kingdom,  it  must  be  allowed  that  few  pro- 
vinces could  produce  such  a titled  terrier  : 

“ An  noble  Pays  de  Caux 
“Ya  qnatre  Abbayes  royaux, 

“ Six  Prieur^s  conventionaux, 

“ Et  six  Barons  de  grand  arroi, 

“ Quatre  Comtes,  trois  Dues,  un  Roi.’r 

The  soil  of  the  district  is  generally  rich ; but  the 
farmers  frequently  suffer  from  drought,  especially  in  its 
western  part,  where  they  are  obliged  almost  constantly 
to  have  recourse  to  artifical  irrigation.  The  houses  and 
villages  are  all  surrounded  with  hedges,  thickly  planted, 
and  each  village  is  also  belted  in  the  same  manner. 
These  inclosures,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Pays  de  Caux, 
give  a monotonous  appearance  to  the  landscape,  but  they 
are  highly  beneficial,  for  they  break  the  force  of  the  winds, 
and  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  fuel.  If  my  memory 
does  not  deceive  me,  the  towns  either  of  the  ancient  Gauls 
or  Teutons,  are  described  as  being  thus  encompassed  in 
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primitive  times,  but  I cannot  name  my  authorities  for 
the  assertion. 

St.  Vallery,  the  first  stage  beyond  Dieppe,  is  situated 
in  a valley ; and  there  is  an  obscure  tradition  that  this 
valley  was  once  watered  by  a river,  which  disappeared 
some  centuries  ago.  It  is  conjectured,  from  the  name 
of  the  town,  that  it  claims  an  origin  as  high  as  the  seventh 
century,  when  the  disciples  of  St.  Vallery  were  obliged 
to  quit  their  original  monastery  and  take  refuge  elsewhere. 
Yet,  according  to  other  authorities*,  it  did  not  receive  its 
present  appellation  till  1 197,  when  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
after  having  destroyed  the  town  and  abbey  of  St.  Vallery 
sur  Somme,  carried  off  the  relics  of  the  patron  saint,  and 
deposited  them  in  this  town.  My  reporters  tell  me  that 
it  has  an  air  of  antiquity  and  gloom,  but  that  it  contains 
nothing  worthy  of  notice  except  a crucifix  in  the  church- 
yard, of  stone,  richly  wrought,  dated  1575,  and  a benitier 
of  such  simple  form  and  rude  workmanship,  as  to  appear 
of  considerable  antiquity.  The  place  itself  is  only  a 
wretched  residence  for  four  or  five  thousand  fishermen  ; 
but  still  it  has  a name-f~  in  history.  Hence  William 
sailed  for  the  conquest  of  England  ; and  its  harbor,  all 
poor  and  small  as  it  is,  has  always  been  considered  of 
importance  to  the  country;  there  being  no  other  be- 
tween Havre  and  Dieppe  capable  of  affording  shelter  to 
vessels  of  even  a moderate  size. 

The  road  to  Fecamp  passes  through  the  little  town  of 
Cany,  situated  in  a beautiful  valley;  and  there  my  family 
met  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  who,  at  this  moment,  is 


* Dumoulm,  Geographic  de  la  France,  ii.  p.  80. 
f Description  de  la  Haute  Normandie,  i.  p.109. 
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in  progress  through  his  diocese,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
firmation. The  approach  of  his  eminence  gave  the  ap- 
pearance of  a fair  to  every  village : young  and  old  of 
both  sexes  were  collected  in  the  highways  to  welcome 
the  prelate.  He  travelled  in  considerable  state,  attended 
by  a military  escort  of  twenty  men ; and  arrayed  in  the 
scarlet  robe  of  a Roman  Cardinal,  with  the  brilliant 
“decoration”  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  conspicuous  upon 
his  breast.  For  the  archbishop  is  a grand  officer  of  that 
brotherhood  of  bastard  chivalry ; and  this  ornament,  con- 
joined to  his  train  of  whiskered  warriors,  seemed  to 
render  him  a very  type  of  the  church  militant.  His  emi- 
nence is  extremely  bulky;  and  my  pilgrims  were  wicked 
enough  to  be  much  amused  by  the  oddity  of  his  pomp 
and  pride.  Nor  did  the  postillion  spare  his  facctiousness 
on  the  occasion;  for  you  are  aware  that  in  France,  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  continent,  the  servile  classes  use 
a degree  of  familiarity  in  their  intercourse  with  their 
betters,  to  which  we  are  little  accustomed  in  England, 
and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  Italian  proverb,  that 
“II  Francese  & fedele,  l’ltaliano  rispettoso,  l’Inglese 
schiavo*.” 

* Heylin  notices  the  familiarity  of  the  approach  of  the  French 
servants,  in  his  delineation  of  a Norman  inn.  An  extract  may  amuse 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  works  of  this  quaint  yet  sensible 
writer.  “ There  stood  in  the  chamber  three  beds,  if  at  the  least  it  be 
lawful  so  to  call  them ; the  foundation  of  them  was  straw,  so  infinitely 
thronged  together,  that  the  wool-packs  which  our  judges  sit  on  in  the 
Parliament,  were  melted  butter  to  them ; upon  this  lay  a medley  of  flocks 
and  feathers  sewed  up  together  in  a large  bag,  (for  I am  confident  it  was 
not  a tick)  but  so  ill  ordered  that  the  knobs  stuck  out  on  each  side  like 
a crab-tree  cudgel.  He  had  need  to  have  flesh  enough  that  lyeth  on  one 
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Throughout  this  part  of  France,  large  flocks  of  sheep 
are  commonly  seen  in  the  vicinity  ot  the  sea,  and,  as  the 
pastures  are  uninclosed,  they  are  all  regularly  guarded  by  a 
shepherd  and  his  black  dog,  whose  activity  cannot  fail  to 
be  a subject  of  admiration.  He  is  always  on  the  alert  and 
attentive  to  his  business,  skirting  his  flock  to  keep  them 
from  straggling,  and  that,  apparently,  without  any  di- 

of  them,  otherwise  the  second  night  would  wear  out  his  bones. — Let  us 
now  walk  into  the  kitchen  and  observe  their  provision.  And  here  we 
found  a most  terrible  execution  committed  on  the  person  of  a pullet;  my 
hostess,  cruel  woman,  had  cut  the  throat  of  it,  and  without  plucking  off 
the  feathers,  tore  it  into  pieces  with  her  hands,  and  afterwards  took  away 
skin  and  feathers  together:  this  done,  it  was  clapped  into  a pan  and 
fried  for  supper. — But  the  principal  ornaments  of  these  inns  are  the 
men-servants,  the  raggedest  regiment  that  ever  I yet  looked  upon;  such 
a thing  as  a chamberlain  was  never  heard  of  amongst  them,  and  good 
clothes  are  as  little  known  as  he.  By  the  habits  of  his  attendants  a 
man  would  think  himself  in  a gaol,  their  clothes  are  either  full  of  patches 
or  open  to  the  skin.  Bid  one  of  them  make  clean  your  boots,  and 
presently  he  hath  recourse  to  the  curtains. — They  wait  always  with 
their  hats  on,  and  so  do  all  servants  attending  on  their  masters. — Time 
and  use  reconciled  me  to  many  other  things,  which,  at  the  first  were 
offensive ; to  this  most  irreverent  custom  I returned  an  enemy ; neither 
can  I see  how  it  can  choose  but  stomach  the  most  patient  to  see  the  wor- 
thiest sign  of  liberty  usurped  and  profaned  by  the  basest  of  slaves.” — 
Peter  then  has  a learned  excursus  de  jure  pileorutn,  wherein  Tertullian 
deSpectaculis,  Erasmus  his  Chiliades,  and  many  other  reverent  authorities 
are  adduced ; also,  giving  an  account  of  his  successful  exertions,  as  to 
“the  licence  of  putting  on  our  caps  at  our  public  meetings,  which  privilege, 
time,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  vice-chancellor,  had  taken  from.”  After 
which,  he  still  resumes  in  ire, — “ this  French  sauciness  hath  drawn  me 
out  of  the  way ; an  impudent  familiarity,  which,  I confess,  did  much 
offend  me;  and  to  which  I still  profess  myself  an  open  enemy.  Though 
Jarke  speak  French,  I cannot  endure  Jacke  should  be  a gentleman.” 
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rections  from  his  master.  In  the  night  they  are  folded 
upon  the  ploughed  land ; and  the  shepherd  lodges,  like  a 
Tartar  in  his  kibitka,  in  a small  cart  roofed  and  fitted 
up  with  doors. 

Fecamp,  like  other  towns  in  the  neighborhood,  is  im- 
bedded in  a deep  valley;  and  the  road,  on  approaching  it, 
threads  through  an  opening  between  hills  “stern  and  wild,” 
a tract  of  u brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood,”  resembling 
many  parts  of  Scotland.  The  town  is  long  and  straggling, 
the  streets  steep  and  crooked ; its  inhabitants,  according 
to  the  official  account  of  the  population  of  France,  amount 
to  seven  thousand,  and  the  number  of  its  houses  is  esti- 
mated at  thirteen  hundred,  besides  above  a third  of  that 
quantity  which  are  deserted,  and  more  or  less  in  ruins  *. 

Fecamp  appeared  desolate  and  decaying  to  its  visitors, 
but  they  recollected  that  its  very  desolation  was  a voucher 
of  the  antiquity  from  which  it  derives  its  interest.  It 
claims  an  origin  as  high  as  the  days  of  Caesar,  when 
it  was  called  Fisci  Campus,  being  the  station  where  the 
tribute  was  collected. 

It  is  in  vain,  however,  to  expect  concord  amongst 
etymologists ; and,  of  course,  there  are  other  right  learned 
wights  who  protest  against  this  derivation.  They  shake 
their  heads  and  say,  “ no  ; you  must  trace  the  name, 
Fecamp,  to  Fici  Campus and  they  strengthen  their  as- 
sertion by  a sort  of  argumentum  ad  ecclesiam,  maintain- 
ing that  the  precious  blood,  for  which  Fecamp  was  long 
celebrated,  corroborates  and  confirms  their  tale.  A chapel 
in  the  abbey  church  attests  the  sanctity  of  this  relic. 
The  legend  states  that  Nicodemus,  at  the  time  of  the  en- 


* Geographic  de  la  France,  n.  p,  115. 
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tombment  of  our  Saviour,  collected  in  a phial  the  blood 
from  his  wounds,  and  becpieathed  it  to  his  nephew,  Isaac; 
who  afterwards,  making  a tour  through  Gaul,  stopped  in 
the  Pays  de  Caux,  and  buried  the  phial  at  the  root  of  a 
fig-tree  *. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  miracle  connected  with  the 
church.  The  monkish  historians  descant  with  florid  elo- 
quence upon  the  white  stag,  which  pointed  out  to  Duke 
Ansegirus  the  spot  where  the  edifice  was  to  be  erected ; 
the  mystic  knife,  inscribed  “in  nomine  sanctae  et  indi- 
viduae  trinitatis,”  thus  declaring  to  whom  the  building 
should  be  dedicated ; and  the  roof,  which,  though  pre- 
pared for  a distant  edifice,  felt  that  it  would  be  best  at 
Fecamp,  and  actually,  of  its  own  accord,  undertook  a 
voyage  by  sea,  and  landed,  without  the  displacing  of  a 
single  nail,  upon  the  sea-coast  near  the  toAvn.  All  these 
contes  divots,  and  many  others,  you  will  find  recorded 
in  the  Neustria  Piadp.  I will  only  detain  you  with  a few 
words  more  upon  the  subject  of  the  precious  Llood,  a 
matter  too  important  to  be  thus  hastily  dismissed.  It  was 
placed  here  byj  Duke  Richard  I. ; but  was  lost  in  the 
course  of  a long  and  turbulent  period,  and  was  not  found 
again  till  the  year  1171,  when  it  was  discovered  within 
the  substance  of  a column  built  in  the  wall.  Tavo 
little  tubes  of  lead  originally  contained  the  treasure; 
but  these  were  soon  inclosed  in  two  others  of  a more 
precious  metal,  and  the  Avhole  was  laid  at  the  bottom  of 
a box  of  gilt  silver,  placed  in  a beautiful  pyramidical 


* Description  de  la  Haute  Normandie,  i.  p.  94. 
f P.  196,  203,  204. 
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shrine.  Thus  protected,  it  was,  before  the  revolution, 
fastened  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  choir,  behind  a 
trellis-work  of  copper,  and  was  an  object  of  general 
adoration.  I know  not  what  has  since  become  of  it ; but, 
as  they  are  now  managing  these  matters  better  in  France, 
we  may  safely  calculate  upon  the  speedy  reappearance 
of  the  relic.  Nor  must  you  refer  this  legend  to  the  many 
which  protestant  incredulity  is  too  apt  to  class  with  the 
idle  tales  of  all  ages,  the 

“ quicquid  Grsecia  mendax 

Audet  in  historia 

for  no  less  grave  an  authority  than  the  faculty  of  theology 
at  Paris  determined,  by  a formal  decree  of  the  28th  of 
May,  1448,  that  this  worship  was  very  proper;  for  that, 
to  use  their  words,  “ Non  repugnat  pietati  fidelium  cre- 
dere quod  aliquid  de  sanguine  Christi  effuso  tempore 
passionis  remanserit  in  terris.” 

The  abbey,  to  which  Fecamp  was  indebted  for  all  its 
greatness  and  celebrity,  was  founded  in  664*  for  a com- 
munitv  of  nuns,  by  Waning,  the  count  or  governor  of 
the  Pays  de  Caux,  a nobleman  who  had  already  con- 
tributed to  the  endowment  of  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Wandrille.  St.  Ouen,  Bishop  of  Rouen,  dedicated  the 
church  in  the  presence  of  King  Clotaire;  and,  so  rapidly 
did  the  fame  of  the  sanctity  of  the  abbey  extend,  that  the 
number  of  its  inmates  amounted  in  a very  short  period  to 
three  hundred  or  more.  The  arrival,  however,  of  the 
Normans,  under  Hastings,  in  841,  caused  the  dispersion 
of  the  nuns;  and  the  same  story  is  related  of  the  few 


* Description  de  la  Haute  Normandie,  i.  p.  90. — Some  other  writers 
date  the  foundation  a.  d.  666. 
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who  remained  at  Fecamp,  as  of  many  others  under  similar 
circumstances,  that  they  voluntarily  cut  oft' their  noses  and 
their  lips,  rather  than  be  an  object  of  attraction  to  the  lust 
of  their  conquerors.  The  abbey,  in  return  for  their 
heroism,  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  it  did  not  rise 
from  its  ashes  till  the  year  988,  when  the  piety  of  Duke 
Richard  I.  built  the  church  anew,  under  the  auspices  of 
his  son,  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Rouen ; but,  departing  from 
the  original  foundation,  he  established  therein  a chapter 
of  regular  canons,  who,  however,  were  so  irregular  in  their 
conduct,  that  within  ten  years  they  were  doomed  to  give 
way  to  a body  of  Benedictine  Monks,  headed  by  an  Abbot, 
named  William,  from  a convent  at  Dijon.  From  his  time 
the  monastery  continued  to  increase  in  splendor.  Three 
suffragan  abbies,  that  of  Notre  Dame  at  Bernay,  of 
St.  Taurin  at  Evreux,  and  of  Ste.  Berthe  de  Blangi,  in  the 
diocese  of  Boullogne,  owned  the  superior  power  of  the 
abbot  of  Fecamp,  and  supplied  the  three  mitres  which  he 
proudly  bore  on  his  abbatial  shield.  Kings  and  princes 
in  former  ages  frequently  paid  the  abbey  the  homage  of 
their  worship  and  their  gifts ; and,  in  a period  nearer  to 
our  own,  Casimir  of  Poland,  after  his  voluntary  abdi- 
cation of  the  throne,  selected  it  as  the  spot  in  which  he 
sought  for  repose,  when  wearied  with  the  cares  of  royalty. 
The  English  possessions  of  Fecamp  (for  like  most  of  the 
great  Norman  abbeys,  it  held  lands  in  our  island)  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  large;  but,  according  to  an  author  of 
our  own  country*  the  abbot  presented  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  benefices,  some  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  others 
in  those  of  Bayeux,  Lisieux,  Coutances,  Chartres,  and 


* Gough's  Alien  Priories,  i.  p.  9. 
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Beauvais;  and  it  enjoyed  so  many  estates,  that  its  income 
was  said  to  be  forty  thousand  crowns  per  annum.  Fecamp 
moreover  could  boast  of  a noble  library,  well  stored  with 
manuscripts*,  and  containing  among  its  archives  many 
original  charters,  deeds,  &c.  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  several  of  his  successors. 

This  magnificent  church  is  three  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  long  and  seventy  high ; the  transept,  ineluding  the 
Chapel  of  the  Precious  Blood,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long;  the  tower  two  hundred  feet  high.  A portion 
of  it  was  burned  in  1460,  but  soon  repaired.  William 
de  Ros,  third  abbot,  rebuilt  all  the  upper  part  in  a better 
taste,  and  enlarged  the  nave,  which  was  not  finished  till 
1200.  A successor  of  his  at, the  beginning  of  the  next 
century  completed  the  chapels  round  the  choir.  The 
screen  was  begun  by  one  of  the  monks  about  1500,  who 
erected  the  chapel  dedicated  to  the  death  of  the  Virgin, 
a master-piece  of  architecture,  and  adorned  with  his- 
torical carving.  The  cloister  was  built  so  late  as  1 712. 
Cathedral  service  was  performed  in  the  church,  in  which 
were  the  tombs  of  the  first  and  second  of  the  Richards 
of  Normandy;  of  Richard,  infant  son  of  the  former, 
and  of  William,  third  son  of  the  latter;  of  Margaret,  be- 
trothed to  Robert,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
died  1060;  of  Alard,  third  Earl  of  Bretagne,  1040;  of 

* This  important  part  of  its  treasures,  we  may  hope,  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Noel,  has  been  in  a measure  preserved.  “On  m’a 
assurtf  que  cette  dernifere  partie  des  richesses  litteraires  de  notre  pays 
£toit  heureusement  conserved:  puisse  aujourd’hui  ce  d£pot,  honorant 
les  mains  qui  le  poss6dent,  parvenir  int^gre  jusqu’  aux  terns  propbres  oil 
le  g£nie  de  1’  histoire  pourra  utiliser  sa  possession.” — Essals  stir  la  Seine 
Infcrieure,  ii.  p.  21. 
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Archbishop  Osmond,  and  of  a Lady  Judith,  whose 
jingling  epitaph  has  giv  en  rise  to  a variety  of  conjectures, 
whether  she  was  the  wife  of  Duke  Richard  Ilnd,  or  his 
daughter,  or  some  other  person. — 

“ Ilia  solo  sociata,  mariti  at  jure  soluta, 

Judita  judicio  justificata  jacet ; 

Et  quae,  dante  Deo,  sed  judice  justificante, 

Primo  jus  subiit  sed  modo  jura  regit.” 

As  to  Duke  Richard  1st,  he  caused  a sarcophagus  of 
stone  to  be  made  and  placed  within  this  church;  and  so 
long  as  he  lived,  it  was  filled  with  wheat  on  every  Friday, 
and  the  grain,  together  with  five  shillings,  distributed 
weekly  among  the  poor.  And  when  his  death  approached, 
he  expressly  charged  his  successor,  “ Bury  not  my  body 
within  the  church,  but  deposit  it  on  the  outside,  im- 
mediately under  the  eaves,  that  the  dripping  of  the 
rain  from  the  holy  roof  may  wash  my  bones  as  I lie, 
and  may  cleanse  them  of  the  spots  of  impurity  contracted 
during  a negligent  and  neglected  life.” 

Our  party  could  not  ascertain  whether  any  of  the 
historical  monuments  were  yet  in  existence.  The  church, 
at  the  time  they  were  there,  was  wholly  occupied  with 
preparations  for  the  approaching  confirmation.  Young 
girls  in  their  best  dresses,  all  in  white,  and  holding  tapers 
in  their  hands,  filled  the  nave,  while  the  chapels  were 
crowded  with  individuals  at  prayer,  or  still  more  with 
females  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  confessing  them- 
selves, previously  to  receiving  the  expected  absolution  from 
the  archbishop.  Under  such  circumstances  nothing  could 
be  examined;  but  there  appeared  to  be  in  the  chapels  five 
or  six  fine,  though  mutilated,  altar  tombs  ; to  whom, 
however,  they  belonged?  or  what  was  their  actual  state, 
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it  was  impossible  to  tell.  Accompanying  them  are  also 
some  curious  pieces  of  sculpture.  For  the  same  reason 
no  farther  remark  could  he  made  upon  the  interior  of  the 
building,  except  that  its  architecture  is  imposing,  and  its 
roof,  supported  by  tall  clustered  pillars,  has  much  the 
general  effect  of  the  nave  of  our  cathedral  at  Norwich, 
one  of  the  purest  specimens  of  Norman  architecture  in 
England.  Externally  the  tower  is  handsome,  and  of 
nearly  the  earliest  pointed  style;  not  altogether  so,  as  its 
arches,  though  narrow,  contain  each  a double  arch  within. 
The  rest  of  the  building  seems  to  have  suffered  much  from 
alterations  and  dilapidation ; and  whatever  tracery  there 
may  have  been  originally  has  disappeared  from  the  win- 
dows; nor  are  there  saints  or  even  niches  remaining  above 
the  doors. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  of  St.  Etienne,  one  of  the 
ten  parochial  churches  of  Fecamp,  before  the  revolution, 
is  considerably  more  imposing ; but  upon  this  I will  not 
detain  you,  as  you  will  see  it  engraved  in  Mr.  Cotman’s 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy , from  a sketch 
taken  by  him  last  year. 

If  enry  llnd,  of  England,  made  a donation  of  the  town 
to  the  abbey,  whose  seignorial  jurisdiction  also  extended 
over  many  other  parishes,  as  well  in  this  as  in  the  ad- 
joining dioceses.  Its  exclusive  privileges  were  likewise 
ample.  Under  the  first  and  second  race,  Fecamp  was 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  Pays  de  Caux,  and  the 
residence  of  the  counts  of  the  district : it  was  also  a resi- 
dence of  the  Norman  Dukes.  Their  castle  was  rebuilt  by 
William  Longue-Epee,  with  a degree  of  magnificence 
which  is  said  to  have  been  extraordinary.  This  duke 
took  particular  pleasure  in  the  place,  and  he  and  his  im- 
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mediate  successors  frequently  resided  here.  But  the  palace 
has  long  since  disappeared*:  the  continual  increase  of 
the  monastic  buildings  gradually  occupied  its  place ; and 
they,  in  their  turn,  are  now  experiencing  the  revolutions 
of  fortune,  the  inhabitants  being  at  this  very  time  actively 
employed  in  their  demolition. 

The  town  is  at  present  wholly  supported  by  the 
fisheries,  in  which  are  employed  about  fourteen  hundred 
sailors The  herrings  of  Fecamp  have  always  had  the 
same  high  character  in  France,  as  those  of  Lowestoft  and 
Yarmouth  in  England.  The  armorial  lion  of  our  own 
town  ends,  as  you  know,  with  the  tail  of  a herring ; and  I 
really  have  been  often  inclined  to  affix  the  same  appendage 
to  the  rump  of  the  lion  of  Normandy.  You  are  not  much 
of  an  epicure,  nor  are  you  very  likely  to  search  in  the 
Almanack  des  Gourmands  for  dainties;  if  you  did,  you 
would  probably  find  there  the  following  proverb,  which 
has  existed  since  the  thirteenth  century, — 

“Aloses  de  Bourdeaux; 

Esturgeons  de  Blaye  ; 

Congres  de  la  Rochelle ; 

Harengs  de  F6camp; 

Saumons  de  Loire ; 

Seelies  de  Coutances.  ” 

The  fortifications  of  Fecamp  are  destroyed;  but,  upon 
the  cliffs  which  command  the  town,  there  still  remain 
some  slight  vestiges  of  a fort,  erected  in  the  time  of 

* I do  not  know  if  it  be  wholly  destroyed ; for  the  author  of  the 
description  of  Upper  Normandy  and  Goube  both  speak  of  the  existence 
of  a square  tower  within  the  precincts  of  the  abbey,  part  of  the  old 
palace,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

f Noel,  Essais  sur  la  Seine  Inferieure,  n.  p.  1 1 . 
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Henry  IVth,  when  the  inhabitants  espoused  the  party 
of  the  league.  The  capture  of  this  fort  was  one  of  those 
gallant  exploits  which  the  historian  delights  in  recording; 
and  it  is  detailed  at  great  length  in  Sully’s  Memoirs*. 

From  Fecamp  to  Havre  the  country  is  well  wooded, 
and  much  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  flax,  which  flou- 
rishes in  this  neighborhood,  and  has  given  rise  to  con- 
siderable linen  manufactories.  The  trees  look  well  in 
masses,  but  individually  they  are  trimmed  into  ugliness. 
Near  Havre  the  road  goes  through  Montivilliers,  and,  still 
nearer,  through  Harfleur. 

The  first  of  these  is,  like  Fecamp,  a place  of  antiquity, 
and  derived  its  naine'f-  and  importance  from  a monastery 
which  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 
Its  history  is  headed  by  the  chapter  which  begins  the 
records  of  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  foundations  of  the 
duchy : when  the  invading  heathen  Normans  reached 
Montivilliers,  it  shared  the  common  fate  of  destruction, 
and  when  they  withdrew,  the  common  piety  recalled  it  to 
existence.  Richard  Ilnd  bestowed  it  upon  Fecamp,  but 
the  same  sovereign  restored  it  to  its  independence,  at  the 
request  of  his  aunt,  Beatrice,  who  retired  hither  as  abbess, 
at  the  head  of  a community  of  nuns.  A convent,  over 
which  an  abbess  of  royal  blood  had  presided,  could  not 
fail  to  enjoy  considerable  privileges;  and  it  retained  them 
to  the  period  of  the  revolution.  The  tower  of  the  church 
still  remains,  a noble  specimen  of  the  Norman  architec- 
ture of  the  eleventh  century,  at  which  period  the  building 
is  known  to  have  been  erected.  The  rest  of  the  edifice, 

* Vol.  i.  p.  389. 

f This  name,  in  Latin,  is  Monusterium  Villare;  in  old  French  records 
it  is  called  Monstler  Vieil. 
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though  handsome  as  a whole,  is  the  work  of  different 
aeras.  The  archives  of  the  monastery  furnish  an  account 
of  large  sums  expended  in  additions  and  alterations  in 
the  years  1370  and  1513.  The  interior  contains  some 
elegant  stone  fillagree-work  in  the  form  of  a small  gal- 
lery or  pulpit,  attached  to  the  west  end  near  the  roof, 
and  probably  intended  to  receive  a band  of  singers  on 
high  festivals.  A gallery  of  a similar  nature,  but  of 
wood,  and  to  which  the  foregoing  purpose  was  assigned 
by  the  learned  wight,  John  Carter,  is  yet  remaining  at 
the  north-west  corner  of  Westminster  Abbey.  You  and  I, 
who  are  sadly  inclined  to  admire  ugliness  and  antiquity, 
would  have  been  better  pleased  with  the  capitals  of  the 
pillars,  which  are  evidently  coeval  with  the  tower.  Draw- 
ings were  made  of  some  of  these  capitals,  and  1 have 
selected  two  which  appeared  to  be  the  most  singular. 


In  this  you  observe  an  angel  weighing  the  good 
works  of  the  deceased  against  his  evil  deeds;  and,  as  the 
former  are  far  exceeding  the  avoirdupois  upon  which 
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Satan  is  to  found  his  claim,  lie  is  endeavoring  most 
unfairly  to  depress  his  scale  with  his  two-pronged  fork. 

This  allegory  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  monkish 
legends. — The  saint,  who  was  aware  of  the  frauds  of  the 
fiend,  resolved  to  hold  the  balance  himself. — He  began 
by  throwing  in  a pilgrimage  to  a miraculous  virgin. — The 
devil  pulled  out  an  assignation  with  some  fair  mortal 
Madonna,  who  had  ceased  to  be  immaculate. — The  saint 
laid  in  the  scale  the  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  the  penitent  of 
Lenten-time. — Satan  answered  the  deposit  by  the  vizard 
and  leafy-robe  of  the  masker  of  the  carnival. — Thus  did 
they  still  continue  equally  interchanging  the  sorrows  of 
godliness  with  the  sweets  of  sin,  and  still  the  saint  was 
distressed  beyond  compare,  by  observing  that  the  scale  of 
the  wicked  thing  (wise  men  call  him  the  correcting 
principle,)  always  seemed  the  heaviest.  Almost  did  he 
despair  of  his  client’s  salvation,  when  he  luckily  saw 
eight  little  jetty  black  claws  just  hooking  and  clenching 
over  the  rim  of  the  golden  basin.  The  claws  at  once 
betrayed  the  craft  of  the  cloven  foot.  Old  Nick  had  put 
a little  cunning  young  devil  under  the  balance,  who, 
following  the  dictates  of  his  senior,  kept  clinging  to  the 
scale,  and  swaying  it  down  with  all  his  might  and  main. 
The  saint  sent  the  imp  to  his  proper  place  in  a moment, 
and  instantly  the  burthen  of  transgression  was  seen  to 
kick  the  beam. 

Painters  and  sculptors  also  often  introduced  this  an- 
cient allegory  of  the  balance  of  goQd  and  evil,  in  their 
representations  of  the  last  judgement:  it  was  even  em- 
ployed by  Lucas  Kranach. 
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The  other  capital  which  l send  to  you  is  ornamented 
with  groups  of  Centaurs  or  Sagittaries.  Astronomical 
sculptures  are  frequently  found  upon  the  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages.  Two  capitals,  forming  part  of  a series 
of  zodaical  sculptures,  are  preserved  in  the  Mus6e  des 
Monumens  Francais ; and,  speaking  from  memory,  I 
think  they  bear  a near  resemblance  in  style  to  that  which 
is  here  represented. 


Montivilliers  itself  is  a neat  little  town,  beautifully 
situated  in  a valley,  with  a stream  of  clear  water  running 
through  it.  At  this  time  its  trade  is  trifling;  but  the 
case  was  otherwise  in  former  days,  when  its  cloths  were 
considered  to  rival  those  of  Flanders,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  manufacture  was  regarded  of  so  much 
consequence,  that  sundry  regulations  respecting  it  are 
to  be  found  in  the  royal  ordinances.  One  of  them  in 
particular,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  notices  the  frauds 
committed  by  other  towns  in  imitating  the  mark  of  the 
cloth  of  Montivilliers. 

The  general  appearance  of  Harflcur  is  much  like  that 
of  Montivilliers;  but  numerous  remains  of  walls  and  gates 
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denote  that  it  was  once  of  still  greater  comparative 
importance.  The  ancient  trade  of  the  place  is  now 
transferred  to  Havre  de  Grace,  the  situation  of  the  latter 
town  being  far  more  elcgible. 

The  Seine  no  longer  rolls  its  waves  under  Harfleur ; 
and  the  desiccated  harbor  is  now  seen  as  a verdant 
meadow.  Without  the  aid  of  history,  therefore,  you 
would  in  vain  inquire  into  the  derivation  of  the  name, 
in  connection  with  which,  the  learned  Huet,  Bishop  of 
Avranches *,  calls  upon  us  to  remark,  that  the  names 
of  many  places  in  Normandy  end  in  Jleur,  as  Barfleur, 
Harfleur,  Honflcur,  Fiefleur,  Vitefleur,  &c. ; and  that,  if, 
as  it  is  commonly  supposed,  this  termination  comes  from 
Jluctus,  it  must  have  passed  through  the  Saxon,  in  which 
language  Jleoten  signifies  to  Jlow.  Hence  we  have  Jiot, 
and  from  Jiot,  fleut  and  Jleur , the  last  alteration  being 
warranted  by  the  genius  of  the  French  language.  The 
bishop  further  states,  that  there  are  two  facts,  affording  a 
decisive  proof  of  this  origin : the  one,  that  the  names  now 
terminating  in  Jleur,  ended  anciently  in  Jiot,  Barfleur  be- 
ing Barbeflot,  Harfleur  Hareflot,  and  Honfleur  Huneflot; 
the  other,  that  all  places  so  called  are  situated  where 
they  are  washed  by  the  tide.  Such  is  also  the  position  of 
the  towns  in  Holland,  whose  names  terminate  in  vliet , 
and  of  those  in  England,  ending  in  Jleet,  as  Purfleet, 
Byfleet,  &c.  The  Latin  word  Jlevus  is  of  the  same 
kind,  and  is  derived  from  the  same  source;  for,  in- 
stead of  Hareflot  and  Huneflot,  some  old  records  have 
Hareflou  and  Huneflou,  and  some  others  Barfleu,  terms 
approaching  Jlevus,  which  is  also  called  by  Ptolemy, 


* Origines  de  Caen,  2nd  edit,  p.300. 
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fieus,  and  by  Mela,  Jietio.  It  is  highly  improbable,  that 
these  two  last  terms  should  have  been  coined  subsequently 
to  the  time  of  the  Romans  becoming  masters  of  Gaul, 
and  it  is  equally  unlikely  that  the  Saxon  fleoten  should 
be  derived  from  the  Latin.  Thus  far,  therefore,  the  lan- 
guages appear  to  have  had  a common  origin,  and  they 
are  insomuch  allied  to  the  Celtic,  that  those  towns  in 
Britanny,  in  whose  names  are  found  the  syllables  pleu 
and  plou,  are  also  invariably  placed  in  similar  situations. 

If,  however,  I am  fairly  embarked  in  the  sea  of 
etymological  conjecture,  I know  not  where  I shall  be  car- 
ried ; and  therefore,  instead  of  urging  the  probability  that 
the  root  of  the  Celtic  pleu  is  apparently  to  be  found  in  the 
Pelasgic  7rXsto,  I shall  return  to  Harfleur  and  its  history. 
Whilst  Harfleur  was  in  its  glory,  it  was  considered  the 
key  of  the  Seine  and  of  this  part  of  France.  In  1415  it 
opposed  a vigorous  resistance  to  our  Henry  Vth,  who 
had  no  sooner  made  himself  master  of  it,  than,  with  a 
degree  of  contradiction,  which  teaches  man  to  regard  the 
performance  of  his  duty  to  God  as  no  reason  for  his  per- 
forming it  to  his  fellow-creatures,  “the  King  uncovered 
his  feet  and  legs,  and  walked  barefoot  from  the  gate  to 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Martin,  where  he  very  devoutly 
offered  up  his  prayers  and  thanksgivings  for  his  success. 
But,  immediately  afterwards  he  made  all  the  nobles  and 
the  men  at  arms  that  were  in  the  town  his  captives,  and 
shortly  after  sent  the  greater  part  out  of  the  place,  clothed 
in  their  jerkins  only,  taking  down  their  names  and  sur- 
names in  writing,  and  obliging  them  to  swear  by  their 
faith  that  they  would  surrender  themselves  prisoners  at 
Calais  on  Martinmas-day  next  ensuing.  In  like  manner 
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were  the  townsmen  made  prisoners,  and  obliged  to  ransom 
themselves  for  large  sums  of  money.  Afterwards  did 
the  King  banish  them  out  of  the  town,  with  numbers  of 
women  and  children,  to  each  of  whom  were  given  five 
sols  and  a portion  of  their  garments.”  Monstrelet  *,  from 
whom  I have  transcribed  this  detail,  adds,  that  “ it  was 
pitiful  to  hear  and  see  the  sorrow  of  these  poor  people, 
thus  driven  away  from  their  homes ; the  priests  and  clergy 
were  likewise  dismissed;  and,  in  regard  to  the  wealth  found 
there,  it  was  not  to  be  told,  and  appertained  even  to  the 
King,  who  distributed  it  as  he  pleased.”  Other  writers 
tell  us  that  the  number  of  those  thus  expelled  was  eight 
thousand,  and  that  the  conqueror,  not  satisfied  with  this 
act  of  vengeance,  publicly  burned  the  charters  and  archives 
of  the  town  and  the  title-deeds  of  individuals,  re-peopled 
Harfleur  with  English,  and  forbad  the  few  inhabitants 
that  remained  to  possess  or  inherit  any  landed  property. 
After  a lapse,  however,  of  twenty  years,  the  peasants  of 
the  neighboring  country,  aided  by  one  hundred  and  four 
of  the  inhabitants,  retook  the  place  by  assault.  The  ex- 
ploit was  gallant;  and  a custom  continued  to  prevail  in 
Harfleur,  for  above  two  centuries  subsequently,  intended 
to  commemorate  it;  a bell  was  tolled  one  hundred  and 
four  times  every  morning  at  day-break,  being  the  time 
when  the  attack  Avas  made.  In  1440,  the  citizens,  undis- 
mayed by  the  sufferings  of  their  predecessors,  Avithstood 
a second  siege  from  our  countrymen,  AvThom  the  toAvn  re- 
sisted four  months,  and  in  whose  possession  it  remained 
ten  years,  Avhen  Charles  VUIth  permanently  united  it  to 
the  croAvn  of  France.  Notwithstanding  these  calamities. 


* Vol.  xi.  p.  78. 
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it  rose  again  to  a state  of  prosperity,  till  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  gave  the  death-blow  to  its  commerce  ; 
and  intolerance  completed  the  desolation  which  war  had 
begun.  At  present,  it  is  only  remarkable  for  the  elegant 
tower  and  spire  of  its  church,  connected  by  flying  but- 
tresses of  great  beauty,  the  whole  of  rich  and  elaborate 
workmanship. 

At  a short  distance  from  Harfleur,  the  Seine  comes 
in  view,  flowing  into  the  sea  through  a fine  rich  valley ; 
but  the  wide  expanse  of  water  has  no  picturesque  beauty. 
The  hills  around  Havre  are  plentifully  spotted  with  gen- 
tlemen’s houses,  few  only  of  which  have  been  seen  in 
other  parts  in  the  ride.  The  town  itself  is  strongly 
fortified ; and,  having  conducted  you  hither,  I shall 
leave  you  for  the  present,  reserving  for  another  letter  any 
particulars  respecting  Havre,  and  the  rest  of  the  road 
to  Rouen. 
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LETTER  VI. 

HAVRE— TRADE  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN— EMINENT  MEN— 
BOLBEC— YVETOT— RIDE  TO  ROUEN— FRENCH  BEGGARS. 

(Rouen,  June,  1818.,) 

To  Fecamp  and  the  other  places  noticed  in  my 
last  letter,  a more  striking  contrast  could  not  easily  be 
found  than  Havre.  It  equally  wants  the  interest  derived 
from  ancient  history,  and  the  appearance  of  misery  inse- 
parable from  present  decay.  And  yet  even  Havre  is  now 
suffering  and  depressed.  A town  which  depends  alto- 
gether upon  foreign  commerce,  could  not  fail  to  feel  the 
effects  of  a long  maritime  war ; and  we  accordingly  find 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  which  twenty  years  ago 
was  estimated  at  twenty-five  thousand,  now  reduced  to 
little  more  than  sixteen  thousand. 

The  blow  wffiich  Havre  will  with  most  difficulty 
recover  is  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo ; for,  before  the 
revolution,  it  almost  enjoyed  a monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
this  important  colony,  in  which  upwards  of  eighty  ships, 
each  of  above  three  hundred  tons  burthen,  were  constantly 
employed.  With  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  it  had  a 
similar,  though  less  extensive,  intercourse.  As  the  na- 
tural outlet  for  the  manufactures  of  Rouen  and  Paris,  it 
supplied  the  French  islands  in  the  West  Indies  with  the 
principal  part  of  their  plantation  stores ; and  the  situation 
of  the  port  was  equally  advantageous  for  the  importation 
of  their  produce.  Guinea  and  the  coast  of  Africa  afforded 
a second  and  important  branch  of  commerce ; and  this 
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also  is  little  likely  entirely  to  recover.  W e may  add  that, 
happily  it  is  not  so  ; for  it  depended  principally  upon  the 
slave-trade,  the  profits  of  which  were  such,  that  it  was 
calculated  a vessel  might  clear  upon  an  average  nearly 
eight  thousand  pounds  by  each  voyage*.  Its  whale-fishery 
has,  for  more  than  a century,  ceased  to  exist.  This 
pursuit  began  with  spirit  and  at  as  early  a period  as 
the  year  1632,  when  the  merchants  of  this  port,  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  Biscay,  fitted  out  the  expedi- 
tion commanded  by  Vrolicq,  seized  upon  a station  near 
Spitzbergen,  where  they  would  have  obtained  a perma- 
nent establishment,  had  they  not  been  violently  expelled 
by  the  Danes  and  Dutch.  But  the  coasting-trade  with 
the  various  ports  of  France,  and  the  communication  with 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  is  noAv  again  in  full  vigor ; 
and  it  is  to  these  sources  that  Havre  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  life  and  spirit  visible  in  its  quays  and  public  places. 

The  appearance  of  bustle  and  activity  is  a striking,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  a most  pleasing,  character,  of  every 
great  and  commercial  sea-port,  in  every  part  of  the 
world : it  is  especially  so  in  a climate  which  is  milder  than 
our  own,  and  where  not  only  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  the  ships,  with  the  consequent  transport  of  merchandize, 
is  continually  taking  place  before  the  spectator  ; but  the 
sides  of  the  shops  are  commonly  set  open,  sail-makers 
are  pursuing  their  business  in  rows  in  the  streets,  and 
almost  every  handicraft  and  occupation  is  carried  on  in 
the  open  air.  An  acute  traveller  might  also  conjecture 
that  the  mildness  of  the  atmosphere  is  comfortable  and 


* Goube,  Histoire  de  la  Normandie , in.  p.  127. 
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congenial  to  the  parrots,  perroquets,  and  monkeys,  which 
are  brought  over  as  pets  and  companions  by  the  sailors. 
Great  numbers  of  these  exotic  birds  and  brutes  arc  to  be 
seen  at  the  windows,  and  they  almost  give  to  the  town 
of  Havre  the  appearance  of  a tropical  settlement. 

The  quays  are  strongly  edged  and  faced  with  granite : 
the  streets,  of  which  there  are  forty,  are  all  built  in 
straight  lines,  and  chiefly  at  right  angles  with  each  other. 
In  them  are  several  fountains,  round  which  picturesque 
groups  of  women  are  continually  collected,  employed  with 
Homeric  industry  in  the  task  of  washing  linen.  The 
churches  are  ugly,  their  style  is  a miserable  caricature  of 
Roman  architecture,  the  interiors  are  incumbered  by  dirty 
and  dark  chapels,  filled  up  with  wood  carvings.  The  prin- 
cipal church  has  figures  of  saints,  of  wretched  execution, 
but  of  the  size  of  life,  ranged  round  the  interior.  The 
harbor  is  calculated  to  contain  three  hundred  vessels. 
The  houses  are  oddly  constructed:  they  are  very  narrow, 
and  very  lofty,  being  commonly  seven  stories  high,  and 
they  are  mostly  fronted  with  stripes  of  tiled  slate,  and 
intermediate  ones  of  mortar,  so  fantastically  disposed,  that 
two  are  rarely  seen  alike. 

Notwithstanding  what  is  alledged  by  the  author  of 
the  Memoires  sur  Havre , in  his  endeavors  to  give  con- 
sequence to  his  native  place,  by  maintaining  its  antiquity, 
it  appears  certain  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  town 
previously  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Even  so  late  as 
1509,  its  scite  was  occupied  by  a few  hovels,  clustered 
round  a thatched  chapel,  under  the  protection  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Grace,  from  whom  the  place  derived  the  name 
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of  Havre  de  Grace.  Francis  1st,  wlio  was  the  real 
founder*  of  Havre,  was  desirous  of  changing  this  name  to 
Francoisville  or  Franciscopole.  But  the  will  of  a so- 
vereign, as  Goube  very  justly  observes,  most  commonly 
dies  with  him:  in  our  days,  the  National  Convention, 
aided  by  the  full  force  of  popular  enthusiasm,  has  equally 
failed  in  a similar  attempt.  The  jacobins  tried  in  vain  to 
banish  the  recollections  of  good  St.  Denis,  by  unchristen- 
ing his  vill  under  the  appellation  of  Franciade.  Disobe- 
dience to  the  edict,  exposed,  indeed,  the  contravener  to 
the  chance  of  experiencing  the  martyrdom  of  the  bishop; 
yet,  the  mandate  still  produced  no  effect.  Nor  was 
Napoleon  more  successful;  and  history  affords  abundant 
proof,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  build  a city,  or  even  to 
conquer  a kingdom,  than  to  alter  an  established  name. 

Viewed  in  its  present  condition,  no  town  in  France 
unites  more  advantages  than  Havre : it  is  one  of  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom;  it  commands  the  mouth  of  the  river 
that  leads  direct  to  the  metropolis ; and  it  is  at  once  a 
great  commercial  town  and  a naval  station.  Possessing 
such  claims  to  commercial  and  military  pre-eminence,  it 
may  appear  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  be  of 
so  recent  an  origin ; but  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  for  in 

* <c  Francois  premier,  revenant  vainqueur  de  la  bataille  de  Marignan 
en  1515,  crut  devoir  profiter  de  la  situation  avantageuse  de  la  Crique: 
il  con^ut  le  dessin  de  l’agrandir  et  d’en  faire  line  place  de  guerre 
importante.  Ce  prince  avoit  pris  les  interets  du  jeune  Roi  d’  Ecosse, 
Jacques  V,  et  ce  fut  pour  se  fortifier  contre  les  Anglais  qu’il  forma  la 
resolution  de  leur  opposer  cette  barrifcre.  Pour  conduire  l’entreprise  il 
jetta  les  yeux  sur  un  Gentillionnne  nomme  Guion  le  Roi,  Seigneur  de 
Chillon,  Vice-Amiral,  et  Capitaine  de  Honfleur,  et  la  premiere  pierre 
fut  pos£e  en  1516.” — Description  de  la  Haute  Normandie,  i.  p.  195. 
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the  changes  which  succeeding  centuries  have  induced 
in  the  face  of  the  country — 

“ Vidi  ego  quae  fuerat  quondam  durissima  tellus 
“ Esse  fretumj  vidi  factas  ex  aequore  terras.” 

The  sea  continually  loses  here,  and,  without  great 
efforts  on  the  part  of  man  to  retard  the  operation  of  the 
elements,  Havre  may,  in  process  of  time,  become  what 
Harfleur  is.  At  its  origin  it  stood  immediately  on  the 
shore;  the  consecpience  of  which  was,  that,  within  a very 
few  years,  a high  tide  buried  two-thirds  ol  the  houses 
and  nearly  all  the  inhabitants.  The  remembrance  of  this 
dreadful  calamity  is  still  annually  renewed  by  a solemn 
procession  on  the  fifteenth  of  January. 

With  regard  to  historical  events  connected  with 
Havre,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  It  was  the  spot  whence 
our  Henry  Vlltli  embarked,  in  1485,  aided  by  four 
thousand  men  from  Charles  Vllltli,  of  France,  to  enforce 
his  claim  to  the  English  crown.  The  town  was  seized 
by  the  Huguenots,  and  delivered  to  our  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  1562.  But  it  was  held  by  her  only  till  the  following 
year,  when  Charles  IXth,  with  Catherine  of  Medicis, 
commanded  the  siege  in  person,  and  pressed  it  so  vigo- 
rously, that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  obliged  to  evacuate 
the  place,  after  having  sacrificed  the  greater  part  of 
his  troops.  At  the  end  of  the  following  century, 
after  the  bombardment  and  destruction  of  Dieppe,  an 
attack  was  made  upon  Havre,  but  without  success,  owing 
to  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  and  particularly 
of  the  citadel.  For  this,  the  town  was  indebted  to 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was  its  governor  for  a con- 
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siderable  time,  and  who  also  erected  some  of  its  public 
buildings,  improved  the  basin,  and  gave  a fresh  impulse 
to  trade,  by  ordering  several  large  ships  of  war  to  be 
built  here.  As  ship-builders,  the  inhabitants  of  Havre 
have  always  had  a high  character:  they  stand  conspi- 
cuous in  the  annals  of  the  art,  for  the  construction  of  the 
vessel  called  la  Grande  Francoise,  and  justly  termed 
la  grande , as  having  been  of  two  thousand  tons  burthen. 
Her  cables  are  said  to  have  been  above  the  thickness  of  a 
man’s  leg ; and,  besides  what  is  usually  found  in  a ship, 
she  contained  a wind-mill  and  a tennis-court  *.  Her  des- 
tination was,  according  to  some  authors,  the  East  Indies; 
according  to  others,  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  then  attacked 
by  Soliman  Ilnd;  but  we  need  not  now  inquire  whither 
she  was  bound ; for,  after  advantage  had  been  taken  of 
two  of  the  highest  tides,  the  utmost  which  could  be 
done  was  to  tow  her  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  where  she 
stuck  fast,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  be  cut  to  pieces. 
Her  history  and  catastrophe  are  immortalized  by  Rabelais, 
under  the  appellation  of  la  Grande  Nau  Francoise. 

It  were  unpardonable  to  take  leave  of  Havre  without 
one  word  upon  the  celebrated  individuals  to  whom  it  has 
given  birth;  and  you  must  allow  me  also,  from  our 
common  taste  for  natural  history,  to  point  it  out  to  your 
notice  as  a spot  peculiarly  favorable  for  the  collecting  of 
fossil  shells,  which  are  found  about  the  town  and  neigh- 
borhood in  great  numbers  and  variety.  The  Abb£ 
Dicquemare,  a naturalist  of  considerable  eminence,  who 
resided  here,  may  possibly  be  known  to  you  by  his  obser- 
vations on  this  subject,  or  still  more  probably  by  those 

* Description  de  la  Haute  Normandie,  i.  p.  200. 
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upon  the  Actinias',  the  latter  having  been  translated  into 
English,  and  honored  with  a place  in  the  Transactions 
of  our  Royal  Society.  Of  more  extensive,  but  not  more 
justly  merited,  fame,  are  George  Scudery  and  his  sister 
Magdalen : the  one  a voluminous  writer  in  his  day,  though 
now  little  known,  except  for  his  Critical  Observations 
upon  the  Cid;  the  other,  a still  more  prolific  author  of 
novels,  and  alternately  styled  by  her  contemporaries  the 
Sappho  of  her  age,  and  “ un  boutique  de  verbiage;”  but 
unquestionably  a writer  of  merit,  notwithstanding  the 
many  unmanly  sneers  of  Boileau,  whose  bitter  pen,  like 
that  of  our  own  illustrious  satirist,  could  not  even  consent 
to  spare  a female  that  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  pro- 
voke his  resentment.  She  died  in  1701,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-four.  The  last  upon  my  list  is  one  of  whom 
death  has  very  recently  deprived  the  world,  the  excellent 
Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre;  a man  whose  writings  are  not 
less  calculated  to  improve  the  heart  than  to  enlarge  the 
mind.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  works  without  feeling 
love  and  respect  for  the  author.  Ilis  exquisite  little  tale 
of  Paul  and  Virginia  is  in  the  hands  of  every  body ; and 
his  larger  work,  the  Studies  of  Nature , deserves  to  be 
no  less  generally  read,  as  full  of  the  most  original  ob- 
servations, joined  to  theories  always  ingenious,  though 
occasionally  fanciful : the  whole  conveyed  in  a singularly 
captivating  style,  and  its  merits  still  farther  enhanced  by 
a constant  flow  of  unaffected  piety. 

The  road  from  H avre  to  Rouen  is  of  a different  character, 
and  altogether  unlike  that  from  Dieppe  ; but  what  it  gains 
in  beauty  of  landscape  it  loses  in  interest.  And  yet,  per- 
haps, it  is  even  wrong  to  say  that  it  gains  much  in  point  of 
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beauty;  for,  though  trees  are  more  generally  dispersed, 
though  cultivation  is  universal,  and  the  soil  good,  and  pro- 
duce luxuriant,  and  though  the  mind  and  the  eye  cannot 
but  be  pleased  by  the  abundance  and  verdure  of  the  coun- 
try, yet  in  picturesque  effect  it  is  extremely  deficient. 
Monotony,  even  of  excellence,  displeases.  I am  speaking 
of  the  road  which  passes  through  Bolbec  and  Yvetot: 
there  is  another  which  lies  nearer  to  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  through  Lillebonne  and  Caudebec,  and  this,  I do 
not  doubt,  would,  in  every  point  of  view,  have  been 
preferable. 

At  but  a short  distance  from  Havre,  to  the  left,  lies 
the  church,  formerly  part  of  the  priory,  of  Graville,  a 
picturesque  and  interesting  object.  Of  the  date  of  its 
erection  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  we  have  not,  for  it  is  clearly  of  Norman 
architecture ; the  tower  a very  pure  specimen  of  that 
style,  and  the  end  of  the  north  transept  one  of  the  most 
curious  any  where  to  be  seen,  and  apparently  also  one 
of  the  most  ancient*.  I should  therefore  feel  no  scru- 
ple in  referring  the  building  to  a more  early  period 
than  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  where  our 
records  of  the  establishment  commence;  for  it  was  then 
that  William  Malet,  Lord  of  Graville,  placed  here  a 
number  of  regular  canons  from  Ste.  Barbe  en  Auge,  and 
endowed  them  with  all  the  tythes  and  patronage  he  pos- 
sessed in  France  and  England.  The  act  by  which  Walter, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  confirmed  this  foundation,  is  dated 

* See  Cotmari s Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy , t.  12. — There 
is  also  a general  view  of  the  church,  and  of  some  of  the  monastic  build- 
ings from  the  lithographic  press  of  the  Comte  de  Lasteyrie. 
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in  1203.  Stachys  Germanica , a plant  of  extreme  rarity 
in  England,  grows  abundantly  here  by  the  road-side; 
and  apple-trees  are  very  numerous,  not  only  edging  the 
road,  but  planted  in  rows  across  the  fields. 

The  valley  by  which  you  enter  Bolbec  is  pretty  and 
varied;  full  of  trees  and  houses,  which  stand  at  different 
heights  upon  the  hills  on  either  side.  The  town  itself 
is  long,  straggling,  and  uneven.  Through  it  runs  a rapid 
little  stream,  which  serves  many  purposes  of  extensive 
business,  connected  with  the  cotton  manufactory,  the 
preparation  of  leather,  cutlery,  &c.  This  stream,  of  the 
same  name  with  the  town,  afterwards  falls  into  the 
Seine,  near  Lillebonne,  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  in 
Normandy,  and  formerly  the  metropolis  of  the  Caletes, 
but  now  only  a wretched  village.  Tradition  refers  its  ruin 
to  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans ; 
but  it  revived  under  the  Norman  Dukes,  who  resided 
here  a portion  of  the  year,  and  it  was  a favorite  seat 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  To  him,  or  to  one  of 
his  immediate  predecessors  or  successors,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  the  castle  owes  its  existence.  Mr.  Cotman 
found  the  ruins  of  it  extensive  and  remarkable.  The  im- 
portance of  the  place,  at  a far  more  early  date,  is  proved 
by  the  medals  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Empire,  which 
are  frequently  dug  up  here,  and  not  less  decisively  by  the 
many  Roman  roads  which  originate  from  the  town. 
Bolbec  can  lay  claim  to  no  similar  distinction ; but  it  is 
full  of  industrious  manufacturers.  Twice  in  the  last  cen- 
tury it  was  burned  to  the  ground ; and,  after  each  confla- 
gration, it  has  arisen  more  flourishing  from  its  ashes. 
At  the  last,  which  happened  in  1765,  Louis  XV th  made 
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a donation  to  the  town  of  eighty  thousand  livres,  and  the 
parliament  of  Normandy  added  a gratuity  of  half  as  much 
more,  to  assist  the  inhabitants  in  repairing  their  losses. 

Yvetot,  the  next  stage,  possesses  no  visible  interest, 
and  furnishes  no  employment  for  the  pencil.  The  town 
is,  like  Bolbec,  a residence  for  manufacturers;  and  the 
curious  stranger  would  seek  in  vain  for  any  traces  of 
decayed  magnificence,  any  vestiges  or  records  of  a royal 
residence.  And  yet,  it  is  held  that  Yvetot  was  the 
capital  of  a kingdom,  which,  if  it  really  did  exist,  had 
certainly  the  distinction  of  being  the  smallest  that  ever 
was  ruled  on  its  own  account.  The  subject  has  much 
exercised  the  talents  and  ingenuity  of  historians.  It  has 
been  maintained  by  the  affirmants,  that  an  actual  mo- 
narchy existed  here  at  a period  as  remote  as  the  sixth 
century;  others  argue  that,  though  the  Lords  of  Yvetot 
may  have  been  stiled  Kings,  the  distinction  was  merely 
titular,  and  was  not  conferred  till  about  the  year  1400; 
whilst  a third,  and,  perhaps,  most  numerous,  body,  treat 
the  whole  as  apocryphal. 

Robert  Gaguin*,  a French  historian  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  prefaces  the  anecdote  by  observing,  that  he  is  the 

* “ Sed  priusquam  a Clotario  discedo,  illud  non  praetermittendum  reor, 
quod,  cum  maximb  cognitu  dignum  est,  mirari  licet  a nullo  Franco  Scrip- 
tore  litteris  fuisse  commendatum.  Fuit  inter  familiarissimos  Clotarii  auli- 
cos,  Galterus  Yvetotus,  Caletus  agri  Rothomagensis,  apprimfe  nobilis  et 
qui  regii  cubiculi  primarius  cultor  esset.  Huic  pro  sua  integritate,  de 
Clotario  cum  melius  meliusque  in  dies  promereretur,  reliqui  aulici  invi- 
dent,  depravantes  quodlibet  ab  eo  gestum,  nec  desistunt  donee  irritatum 
illi  Clotarium  pessimis  susurris  efficiunt;  quamobrem  jurat  Rex  se  homi- 
nem  necaturum.  Percepts  Clotarii  indignatione,  Galterus  pugnator  illus- 
tris  cedere  Regi  irato  constituit.  Igitur  derelict^  Francis  in  militiam, 
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first  French  writer  by  whom  it  is  recorded;  and,  as  if  sen- 
sible that  such  a remark  could  not  fail  to  excite  suspicion, 
he  proceeds  to  say,  that  it  is  wonderful  that  his  prede- 
cessors should  have  been  silent.  Yet  he  certainly  was  not 
the  first  who  stated  the  story  in  print;  for  it  appears  in 
the  Chronicles  of  Nicholas  Gilles,  which  were  printed  in 
1492,  whilst  the  earliest  edition  of  Gaguin  was  published  in 
1497. — According  to  these  monkish  historians,  Clotharius, 
of  France,  son  of  Clovis,  had  threatened  the  life  of  his 
chamberlain,  Gaultier,  Lord  of  Yvetot,  who  thereupon 
fled  the  kingdom,  and  for  ten  years  remained  in  volun- 

adversus  religionis  catholicae  inimicos  pergit,  ubi  decern  annos  multis 
prosper^  gestis  rebus,  ratus  Clotarium  siinul  cum  tempore  mitiorem  ef- 
fectuin,  Romani  in  primis  ad  Agapitum  Pontificem  se  contulit:  a quo  ad 
Clotarium  iinpetratis  litteris,  ad  eum  Suessione  agentem  se  protinus 
confert,  V eneris  die,  quae  parasceve  dicitur,  cogitans  religiosam  Christi- 
anis  diem  ad  pietatem  sibi  profuturam.  Verfim  litteris  Pontificis  ex- 
ceptis  cum  Galterum  Clotarius  agnovit,  vetere  ira  tanquam  recenti  livore 
percitus,  rapto  a proximo  sibi  equite  gladio,  hominem  statim  interemit. 
Tam  indignam  insignis  atque  innocentis  hominis  necem,  religioso  loco  et 
die  ad  Christi  passionein  recolendam  celebri,  pontifex  inaequanimitfer 
ferens,  confestim  Clotarium  reprehendit,  monetque  iniquissiini  facinoris 
rationem  habere,  se  alioquin  excommunicationis  sententiam  subiturum. 
Agapiti  monita  reveritus  Rex,  capto  cum  prudentibus  consilio,  Galteri 
haeredes,  et  qui  Yvetotum  deinceps  possiderent,  ab  omni  Francorum 
Reguin  ditione  atque  fide  liberavit,  liberosque  prorsus  fore  suo  svngra- 
pho  et  regiis  scriptis  confirinat.  Ex  quo  factum  est  ut  ejus  pagi  et  terrae 
possessor  Regem  se  Yvetoti  hactenus  sine  controversy  nominaverit.  Id 
autem  anno  christianae  gratiae  quingentesiino  trigesimo  sexto  gestuin  esse 
indubi&  fide  invenio.  Nam  dominantibus  longo  post  tempore  in  Nor- 
mannia  Anglis,  ortaque  inter  Joannem  Hollandum,  Anglum,  etVvetoti 
dominum  quaestione,  quasi  proventuum  ejus  terrae  pars  fisco  Regis  An- 
glorum  quotannis  obnoxia  esset,  Caleti  Propraetor  anno  salutis  1428,  de 
ratione  litis  judiciario  ordine  se  instruens,  id,  sicut  annotatum  a me  est, 
comperisse  judicavit.” — Robert  Gaguin,  lib.  n.  fol.  17. 
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tary  exile,  fighting  against  the  infidels.  At  the  end 
of  this  period,  Gaultier  hoped  that  the  anger  of  his 
sovereign  might  be  appeased,  and  he  accordingly  went  to 
Rome,  and  implored  the  aid  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 
Pope  Agapetus  pitied  the  wanderer;  and  he  gave  unto  him 
a letter  addressed  to  the  King  of  the  Franks,  in  which 
he  interceded  for  the  supplicant.  Clotharius  was  then 
residing  at  Soissons,  his  capital,  and  thither  Gaultier  re- 
paired on  Good-Friday,  in  the  year  536,  and,  availing  him- 
self of  the  moment  when  the  King  was  kneeling  before 
the  altar,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  royal  votary, 
beseeching  pardon  in  the  name  of  the  common  Savior  of 
mankind,  who  on  that  day  shed  his  blood  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  human  race.  But  his  prayers  and  appeal 
were  in  vain;  he  found  no  pardon;  Clothair  drew  his 
sword,  and  slew  him  on  the  spot.  The  Pope  threatened 
the  monarch  with  apostolical  vengeance,  and  Clothair 
attempted  to  atone  for  the  murder,  by  raising  the  town 
and  territory  of  Yvetot  into  a kingdom,  and  granting  it 
in  perpetuity  to  the  heirs  of  Gaultier. 

Such  is  the  tradition.  There  is  a very  able  dissertation 
upou  the  subject,  by  the  Abbe  de  Vertot  *,  who  endeavors 
to  disprove  the  whole  story;  first  by  the  silence  of  all 
contemporary  authors;  then  by  the  fact,  that  Yvetot  was 
not  at  that  time  under  the  dominion  of  Clothair;  then 

* Memoires  de  l'  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  iv.  p.  728. — The  question 
is  also  discussed  in  the  Traite  de  la  Noblesse,  by  M.  de  la  Roque;  in  the 
Mercure  de  France,  for  January,  1726;  and  in  a Latin  treatise  by 
Charles  Malingrc,  entitled  “ De  falsa  regni  Yvetoti  narratione,  ex 
majoribus  commentariis  fragmentum." 
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by  an  anachronism,  which  the  story  involves  as  to  Pope 
Agapetus ; and  finally  by  sundry  other  arguments  of  minor 
importance.  Even  he,  however,  admits,  that  in  a royal 
decree,  dated  1392,  and  preserved  among  the  records  of 
the  Exchequer  of  Normandy,  the  title  of  King  is  given  to 
the  Lord  of  Yvetot;  and  he  is  obliged  to  cut  the  knot, 
which  he  is  unable  to  untie,  by  stating  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  at  or  about  this  period  Yvetot  was  really  raised  into 
a sovereignty,  though,  on  what  occasion,  for  what  purpose, 
and  with  what  privileges,  no  document  remains  to  prove. 
As  a parallel  case,  he  instances  the  Peers  of  France,  an 
order  with  whose  existence  every  body  is  acquainted, 
while  of  the  date  of  the  establishment  nothing  is  known. 
It  is  surprising,  that  so  clear-sighted  a writer  did  not 
perceive  that  he  was  doing  nothing  more  than  illus- 
trating, as  the  logicians  say,  obscurum  per  obscurius , 
or,  rather,  making  darkness  more  dark;  as  if  it  were 
not  considerably  more  probable,  that  so  strange  a cir- 
cumstance should  have  taken  place  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  have  been  left  unrecorded,  when  society  was  unformed, 
anomalies  frequent,  and  historians  few,  than  that  it  should 
have  happened  in  the  fourteenth,  a period  when  the  go- 
vernment of  France  was  completely  settled  in  a regular 
form,  under  one  monarch,  when  literature  was  generally 
diffused,  and  when  every  remarkable  event  was  chronicled. 
Besides  which,  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  kingdom 
continued,  in  some  measure,  independent  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  even  until  the  revolution.  At  least, 
they  paid  not  a sou  of  taxes,  neither  aides,  nor  tenth- 
penny,  nor  gabelle.  It  was  a sanctuary  into  which  no 
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farmer  of  the  revenue  dared  to  enter.  And  it  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted,  but  that  there  must  have  been  some  very 
singular  cause  for  so  singular  and  enviable  a privilege. 
In  our  own  days,  M.  Duputel  *,  a member  of  the  academy 
of  Rouen,  has  entered  the  lists  against  the  Abbe ; and  be- 
tween them  the  matter  is  still  undecided,  and  is  likely  so  to 
continue.  For  myself,  I have  no  means  of  throwing  light 
upon  it;  but  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind,  after 
reading  both  sides  of  the  question,  is,  that  the  arguments 
are  altogether  in  favor  of  V ertot,  while  the  greater  weight 
of  probabilities  is  in  the  opposite  scale.  I shall  leave  you, 
however,  to  poise  the  balance,  and  I shall  not  attempt  to 
cause  either  end  of  the  beam  to  preponderate,  by  acting 
the  part  of  Old  Nick  as  before  exhibited  to  you;  though 
I decidedly  believe  that  Gaguin  had  some  authority  for 
his  tale,  but,  by  neglecting  to  quote  it,  he  has  left  the 
minds  of  his  readers  to  uncertainty,  and  his  own  veracity 
to  suspicion. 

With  this  digression  I bid  farewell  to  Yvetot,  and 
its  Lilliputian  kingdom;  nor  will  I detain  you  much 
longer  on  the  way  to  Rouen,  the  road  passing  through 
nothing  likely  to  afford  interest  in  point  of  historical 
recollection  or  antiquities;  though  within  a very  short 
distance  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Pavilly  on  the  one  side, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  still  more  celebrated 
Monastery  of  Jumieges  on  the  other.  The  houses  in 
this  neighborhood  are  in  general  composed  of  a frame- 
work of  wood,  with  the  interstices  filled  with  clay,  in 
which  are  imbedded  small  pieces  of  glass,  disposed  in 


* Precis  Analytique  des  Travaux  de  l' Academic  de  Rouen,  181 1,  p.  181. 
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rows,  for  windows.  The  wooden  studs  are  preserved 
from  the  weather  by  slates,  laid  one  over  the  other,  like 
the  scales  of  a fish,  along  their  whole  surface,  or  occa- 
sionally by  wood  over  wood  in  the  same  manner.  I am 
told  that  there  are  some  very  ancient  timber  churches  in 
Norway,  erected  immediately  after  the  conversion  of  the 
Northmen,  which  are  covered  with  wood-scales  : the  coin- 
cidence is  probably  accidental,  yet  it  is  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  notice.  At  one  end  the  roof  projects  beyond 
the  gable  four  or  five  feet,  in  order  to  protect  a doorway 
and  ladder  or  staircase  that  leads  to  it;  and  this  elevation 
has  a very  picturesque  effect.  A series  of  villages,  com- 
posed of  cottages  of  this  description,  mixed  with  large 
manufactories  and  extensive  bleaching  grounds,  comprise 
all  that  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  remainder  of  the  ride; 
a journey  that  would  he  as  interesting  to  a traveller  in 
quest  of  statistical  information,  as  it  would  he  the  con- 
trary to  you  or  to  me. 

Poverty,  the  inseparable  companion  of  a manufactur- 
ing population,  shews  itself  in  the  number  of  beggars 
that  infest  this  road  as  well  as  that  from  Calais  to  Paris. 
They  station  themselves  by  the  side  of  every  hill,  as 
regularly  as  the  mendicants  of  Rome  were  wont  to  do 
upon  the  bridges.  Sometimes  a small  nosegay  thrown 
into  your  carriage  announces  the  petition  in  language, 
which,  though  mute,  is  more  likely  to  prove  efficacious 
than  the  loudest  prayer.  Most  commonly,  however, 
there  is  no  lack  of  words;  and,  after  a plaintive  voice 
has  repeatedly  assailed  you  with  “ une  petite  charite, 
s’il  vous  plait.  Messieurs  et  Dames,”  an  appeal  is  gene- 
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rally  made  to  your  devotion,  by  their  gabbling  over 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Creed  with  the  greatest 
possible  velocity.  At  the  conclusion,  I have  often 
been  told  that  they  have  repeated  them  once,  and  will 
do  so  a second  time  if  I desire  it ! Should  all  this 
prove  .ineffectual,  you  will  not  fail  to  hear  es  allons, 
Messieurs  et  Dames,  pour  1’ amour  de  Dieu,  qu’il  vous 
donne  un  bon  voyage,”  or  probably  a song  or  two ; the 
whole  interlarded  with  scraps  of  prayers,  and  ave-marias, 
and  promises  to  secure  you  “ sant4  et  salut.”  They  go 
through  it  with  an  earnestness  and  pertinacity  almost 
inconceivable,  whatever  rebuffs  they  may  receive.  Their 
good  temper,  too,  is  undisturbed,  and  their  face  is  ge- 
nerally as  piteous  as  their  language  and  tone;  though 
every  now  and  then  a laugh  will  out,  and  probably  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  are  telling  you  they  are  “ pauvres 
petits  mis^rables,”  or  “ petits  malheureux,  qui  n’ont  ni 
pere  ni  mere.”  With  all  this  they  are  excellent  flatterers. 
An  Englishman  is  sure  to  be  “ milord,”  and  a lady  to  be 
<c  ma  belle  duchesse,”  or  <c  ma  belle  princesse.”  They  will 
try  too  to  please  you  by  “ vivent  les  Anglais,  vive  Louis 
dix-huit.”  In  1814  and  1815,  I remember  the  cry  used 
commonly  to  be  “ vive  Napoleon,”  but  they  have  now 
learned  better ; and,  in  truth,  they  had  no  reason  to  bear 
attachment  to  the  ex-emperor,  an  early  maxim  of  whose 
policy  it  was  to  rid  the  face  of  the  country  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  persons,  for  which  purpose  he  established  work- 
houses,  or  depots  de  mendicite',  in  each  department,  and 
his  gendarmes  were  directed  to  proceed  in  the  most  sum- 
mary manner,  by  conveying  every  mendicant  and  vagrant 
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to  these  receptacles,  without  listening  to  any  excuse,  or 
granting  any  delay.  He  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  gentle  formalities  of  a summons,  and  a pass 
under  his  worship’s  hand  and  seal.  And,  without  enter- 
ing into  the  elaborate  researches  respecting  the  original 
habitat  of  a mumper,  which  are  required  by  the  English 
law,  he  thought  that  pauperism  could  be  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  consigning  the  specimen  to  the  nearest  cabi- 
net. The  simple  and  rigorous  plan  of  Napoleon  was 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  his  government,  and  it 
effectually  answered  the  purpose.  The  day,  therefore,  of 
his  exile  to  Elba  was  a Beggar  s Opera  throughout 
France;  and  they  have  kept  up  the  jubilee  to  the  present 
hour,  and  seem  likely  to  persist  in  maintaining  it. 
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LETTER  VII. 

ON  THE  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  FRANCE. 

. (Rouen,  June,  1818.^ 

Abandoning,  for  the  present,  all  discussion  of  the 
themes  of  the  elder  day,  I shall  occupy  myself  with 
matters  relating  to  the  living  world.  The  fatigued  and 
hungry  traveller,  whose  flesh  is  weaker  than  his  spirit, 
is  often  too  apt  to  think  that  his  bed  and  his  supper  are 
of  more  immediate  consequence  than  churches  or  castles. 
And  to  those  who  are  in  this  predicament,  there  is  a 
material  improvement  at  Rouen,  since  I was  last  here: 
nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  inns  of  the  year 
1815;  but  four  years  of  peace  have  effected  a wonder- 
ful alteration,  and  nothing  can  now  be  better  than  the 
Hotel  de  Normandie,  where  we  have  fixed  our  quarters. 
Objection  may,  indeed,  be  made  to  its  situation,  as  to  that 
of  every  other  hotel  in  the  city ; but  this  is  of  little 
moment  in  a town,  where  every  house,  whatever  street 
or  place  it  may  front,  opens  into  a court-yard,  so  that 
its  views  are  confined  to  what  passes  within  its  own 
quadrangle;  and,  for  excellence  of  accommodations,  ele- 
gance of  furniture,  skill  in  cookery,  civility  of  attendance, 
nay,  even  for  what  is  more  rare,  neatness,  our  host, 
M.  Trimolet,  may  challenge  competition  with  almost  any 
establishment  in  Europe.  For  the  rent  of  the  house, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  in  Rouen,  he  pays 
three  thousand  francs  a year;  and,  as  house-rent  is  one 
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of  the  main  standards  of  the  value  of  the  circulating 
medium,  I will  add,  that  our  friend,  M.  Rondeau,  for 
his,  which  is  not  only  among  the  largest  but  among 
the  most  elegant  and  the  best  placed  for  business,  pays 
but  five  hundred  francs  more.  This,  then,  may  be 
considered  as  the  maximum  at  Rouen.  Yet  Rouen  is 
far  from  being  the  place  which  should  he  selected  by  an 
Englishman,  who  retires  to  France  for  the  purpose  of 
economizing:  living  in  general  is  scarcely  one-fourth 
cheaper  than  in  our  own  country.  At  Caen  it  is  consi- 
derably more  reasonable ; on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  the 
expences  of  a family  do  not  amount  to  one-half  of  the 
English  cost;  and  still  farther  south  a yet  more  sensible 
reduction  takes  place,  the  necessaries  of  life  being  cheaper 
by  half  than  they  are  in  Normandy,  and  house-rent  by 
full  four-fifths. 

A foreigner  can  glean  but  little  useful  information 
respecting  the  actual  state  of  a country  through  which 
he  journeys  with  as  much  rapidity  as  I have  done.  And 
still  less  is  he  able  to  secern  the  truth  from  the  falsehood, 
or  to  weigh  the  probabilities  of  conflicting  testimony. 
I therefore  originally  intended  to  he  silent  on  this  subject. 
There  is  a story  told,  I believe,  of  Voltaire,  at  least  it  may 
be  as  well  told  of  Voltaire  as  of  any  other  wit,  that, 
being  once  in  company  with  a very  talkative  empty 
Frenchman,  and  a very  glum  and  silent  Englishman,  he 
afterwards  characterized  them  by  saying,  “ l’un  ne  dit  que 
des  riens,  et  f autre  ne  dit  rien.”  Fearing  that  my  political 
and  statistical  observations,  which  in  good  truth  are  very 
slender,  might  be  ranked  but  too  truly  in  the  former 
category,  I had  resolved  to  confine  them  to  my  own  note- 
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book.  Yet  we  all  take  so  much  interest  in  the  destinies 
of  our  ancient  rival  and  enemy,  (I  wish  I could  add, 
our  modern  friend,)  that,  according  to  my  usual  habit, 
I changed  my  determination  within  a minute  after  I had 
formed  it ; for  I yielded  to  the  impression,  that  even  my 
scanty  contribution  would  not  be  wholly  unacceptable 
to  you. 

France,  I am  assured  on  all  sides,  is  rapidly  improving, 
and  the  government  is  satisfactory  to  all  liberal  men,  in 
which  number  I include  persons  of  every  opinion,  except 
the  emigrants  and  those  attached  exclusively  to  the  ancien 
regime.  Men  of  the  latter  description  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Ultras ; and,  speaking  with  a 
degree  of  freedom,  which  is  practised  here,  to  at  least 
as  great  an  extent  as  in  England,  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  their  decided  disapprobation  of  the  present  system 
of  government,  and  to  declare,  not  only  that  Napoleon 
was  more  of  a royalist  than  Louis,  but  that  the  King  is  a 
jacobin.  They  persuade  themselves  also,  and  would  fam 
persuade  others,  that  he  is  generally  hated ; and  their  doc- 
trine is,  that  the  nation  is  divided  into  three  parties,  ready 
to  tear  each  other  in  pieces : the  Ministerialists,  who  are 
few,  and  in  every  respect  contemptible ; the  Ultras,  not 
numerous,  but  headed  by  the  Princes,  and  thus  far  of 
weight;  and  the  Revolutionists,  who,  in  point  of  numbers, 
as  well  as  of  talents  and  of  opulence,  considerably  exceed 
the  other  two,  and  will,  probably,  ultimately  prevail ; so 
that  these  conflicts  of  opinion  will  terminate  by  decom- 
posing the  constitutional  monarchy  into  a republic.  To 
listen  to  these  men,  you  might  almost  fancy  they  were 
quoting  from  Clarendon’s  History  of  the  Rebellion  in 
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our  own  country;  so  entirely  do  their  feelings  coincide 
with  those  of  the  courtiers  who  attended  Charles  in  his 
exile.  Similar  too  is  the  reward  they  receive;  for  it  is 
difficult  for  a monarch  to  be  just,  however  he  may  in 
some  cases  be  generous. 

Yet  even  the  Ultras  admit  that  the  revolution  has 
been  beneficial  to  France,  though  they  are  willing  to  con- 
fine its  benefits  to  the  establishment  of  the  trial  by  jury, 
and  the  correction  of  certain  abuses  connected  with  the 
old  system  of  nobility.  Among  the  advantages  obtained, 
they  include  the  abolition  of  the  game  laws ; and,  indeed, 
I am  persuaded,  from  all  I hear,  that  this  much-contested 
question  could  not  receive  a better  solution  than  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  present  laws  in  France.  Game  is  here 
altogether  the  property  of  the  land-owner ; it  is  freely 
exposed  for  sale,  like  other  articles  of  food;  and  every 
one  is  himself  at  liberty  to  sport,  or  to  authorize  his 
friend  to  do  so  over  his  property,  with  no  other  restriction 
than  that  of  taking  out  a licence,  or  port  d'  armcs , which, 
for  fifteen  francs,  is  granted  without  difficulty  to  any 
man  of  respectability,  whatever  may  be  his  condition  in 
life.  In  this  particular,  I cannot  but  think  that  France 
has  set  us  an  example  well  worthy  of  our  imitation  ; 
and  she  also  shews  that  it  may  be  followed  without 
danger;  for  neither  do  the  pleasures  of  the  field  lose 
their  relish,  nor  is  the  game  extirpated.  The  former 
are  a subject  of  conversation  in  almost  every  com- 
pany ; and,  as  to  the  latter,  whatever  slaughter  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  woods  and  preserves,  at  the  first  burst 
of  the  revolution,  I am  assured  that  a good  sportsman 
may,  at  the  present  time,  between  Dieppe  and  Rouen, 
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kill  with  ease,  in  a day,  fifty  head  of  game,  consisting 
principally  of  hares,  quails,  and  partridges. 

But,  while  these  men  thus  restrict  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  revolution,  the  case  is  far  different  with  indivi- 
duals of  the  other  parties,  all  of  whom  are  loud  and 
unanimous  in  its  praises.  The  good  resulting  from  the 
republic  has  been  purchased  at  a dreadful  price,  but  the 
good  remains;  and  those,  who  now  enjoy  the  boon,  are 
not  inclined  to  remember  the  blood  which  drenched  the 
three-colored  banner.  Thirty  years  have  elapsed,  and  a 
new  generation  has  arisen,  to  whom  the  horrors  of  the 
revolution  live  only  in  the  page  of  history.  But  its  ad- 
vantages are  daily  felt  in  the  equal  nature  and  equal 
administration  of  the  laws;  in  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  with  their  concomitant  evils;  in  the  restriction 
of  the  powers  of  the  clergy;  in  the  liberty  afforded  to  all 
modes  of  religious  worship;  and  in  the  abolition  of  all 
the  edicts  and  mandates  and  prejudices,  which  secured  to 
a peculiar  sect  and  caste  a monopoly  of  all  the  honors 
and  distinctions  of  the  common-wealth;  for  now,  every 
individual  of  talent  and  character  feels  that  the  path  to 
preferment  and  power  is  not  obstructed  by  his  birth  or 
his  opinions. 

The  constitutional  charter,  in  its  present  state,  is  a 
subject  of  pride  to  the  French,  and  a sure  bulwark  to  the 
throne.  The  representative  system  is  beginning  to  be  ge- 
nerally appreciated,  and  particularly  in  commercial  towns. 
The  deputies  of  this  department  are  to  be  changed  the 
approaching  autumn,  and  the  minds  of  men  are  already 
anxiously  bent  upon  selecting  such  representatives  as 
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may  best  understand  and  promote  their  local  interests. 
Few  acts  of  the  Bourbon  government  have  contributed 
more  powerfully  to  promote  the  popularity  of  the  King, 
than  the  law  enacted  in  the  course  of  last  year,  which 
abolished  the  double  election,  and  enabled  the  voters  to 
give  their  suffrages  directly  for  their  favorite  candidate, 
thus  putting  a stop  at  once  to  a variety  of  unfair  in- 
fluence, previously  exerted  upon  such  occasions.  The 
same  law  has  also  created  a general  interest  upon  the 
subject,  never  before  known ; the  strongest  proof  of  which 
is,  that,  of  the  six  or  eight  thousand  electors  contained 
in  this  department,  nearly  the  whole  are  expected  now  to 
vote,  whereas  not  a third  ever  did  so  before.  The  quali- 
fications for  an  elector  and  a deputy  are  uniform  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  depending  upon  few  recpiisites  ; 
nothing  more  being  required  in  the  former  case,  than 
the  payment  of  three  hundred  francs  per  annum,  in  direct 
taxes,  and  the  having  attained  the  age  of  thirty;  while 
an  addition  of  ten  years  to  the  age,  and  the  payment  of 
one  thousand  francs,  instead  of  three  hundred,  renders 
every  individual  qualified  to  be  of  the  number  of  the 
elected.  The  system,  however,  is  subject  to  a restriction, 
which  provides,  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  representa- 
tives of  each  department  shall  be  chosen  from  among 
those  who  reside  in  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  a much  wider 
door  was  open  : all  that  was  then  necessary  to  entitle 
a man  to  vote,  was,  that  he  should  be  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  a Frenchman,  and  one  who  had  lived  for  a year 
in  the  country  on  his  own  revenue,  or  on  the  pro- 
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duce  of  his  labor,  and  was  not  in  a state  of  servitude. 
It  was  then  also  decreed,  that  the  electors  should  have 
each  three  livres  a day  during  their  mission,  and  should 
be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  one  livre  a league,  for  the 
distance  from  their  usual  place  of  residence,  to  that  in 
which  the  election  of  members  for  their  department  is 
held.  Such  were  the  only  conditions  requisite  for  eligi  - 
bility, either  as  elector  or  deputy;  except,  indeed,  that 
the  citizens  in  the  primary  assemblies,  and  the  electors 
in  the  electoral  assembly,  swore  that  they  would  main- 
tain liberty  and  equality,  or  die  rather  than  violate  their 
oath*. 

The  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  subsequent  altera- 
tions, few  will  be  disposed  to  question  ; the  system,  in  its 
present  state,  appears  to  me  admirably  qualified  to  attain 
the  object  in  view;  and  such  seems  the  general  character 
of  the  French  Constitutional  Charter,  which  unites  two 
excellent  qualities,  great  clearness  and  great  brevity.  The 
whole  is  comprised  in  seventy-four  short  articles;  and, 
that  no  Frenchman  may  plead  ignorance  of  his  rights  or 
his  duties,  it  is  usually  found  prefixed  to  the  almanacks. 
Some  persons  might,  indeed,  be  inclined  to  deem  this  sta- 
tion as  ominous ; for,  since  the  revolution  began,  the  frame 
of  the  French  government  has  sustained  so  many  altera- 
tions, that,  considering  that  several  of  their  constitutions 
never  outlived  the  current  quarter,  they  may  be  fairly  said 
to  have  had  a new  constitution  in  each  year.  How  far  the 
Bourbon  charter  will  answer  the  purpose  of  serving  as  the 
basis  of  a code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  an  extensive 

* Moore's  Journal  of  a Residence  in  France,  1.  p.  82. 
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kingdom,  time  only  can  determine.  At  present,  it  has 
the  charm  of  novelty  to  recommend  it;  and  there  are 
few  among  us  with  whom  novelty  is  not  a strong  at- 
traction. Our  friends  on  this  side  of  the  water  are  greatly 
belied,  if  it  be  not  so  with  them. 

The  finances  of  the  French  municipalities  are  admi- 
nistered with  a degree  of  fairness  and  attention,  which 
might  put  marly  a body  corporate,  in  a certain  island,  to 
to  the  blush.  Little  is  known  in  England  respecting  the 
administration  of  the  French  towns : the  following  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  revenue  and  expences  of  Rouen,  may, 
therefore,  in  some  measure,  serve  as  a scale,  by  which  you 
may  give  a guess  at  the  balance-sheet  of  cities  of  greater  or 
lesser  magnitude. — The  budget  amounted  for  the  last  year 
to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  francs.  The  pro- 
posed items  of  expenditure  must  he  particularized,  and 
submitted  to  the  Prefect  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
before  they  can  be  paid.  In  this  sum  is  comprised  the 
charge  for  the  hospitals,  which  contain  above  three 
thousand  persons,  including  foundlings,  and  for  all  the 
other  public  institutions,  the  number  and  excellence  of 
which  has  long  been  the  pride  of  Rouen.  You  must 
consider  too,  that  every  thing  of  this  kind  is,  in  France, 
national:  individuals  do  nothing,  neither  is  it  expected  of 
them;  and  herein  consists  one  of  the  most  essential  dif- 
ferences between  France  and  England.  To  meet  this 
great  expenditure,  the  city  is  provided  with  the  rents  of 
public  lands,  with  wharfage,  with  tolls  from  the  markets 
and  the  halles;  and,  above  all,  with  the  octroi,  a tax  that 
prevails  through  France,  upon  every  article  of  consumption 
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brought  into  the  towns,  and  is  collected  at  the  barriers. 
The  octroi,  like  turnpike-tolls  or  the  post-horse  duty  with 
us,  is  farmed;  two-thirds  are  received  by  the  government, 
and  the  remaining  one-third  by  the  town.  In  Rouen  it 
produced  the  last  year  one  million  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs. — If,  now,  this  sum  appears  to  you  com- 
paratively greater  than  that  of  our  large  cities  in  England, 
you  must  recollect  that,  with  us,  towns  are  not  liable  to 
similar  charges : our  corporations  support  no  museums, 
no  academies,  no  learned  bodies ; and  our  infirmaries, 
and  dispensaries,  and  hospitals,  are  indebted,  as  well  for 
their  existence  as  their  future  maintenance,  to  the  piety  of 
the  dead,  or  the  liberality  of  the  living.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that,  even  in  this  great  kingdom,  Rouen,  at  present, 
holds  the  fifth  place  among  the  towns;  though  it  was  far 
from  being  thus,  when  Buonaparte,  uniting  the  imperial 
to  the  iron  crown,  overshadowed  with  his  eagle-wings 
the  continent  from  the  Baltic  to  Apnlia;  and  when  the 
mural  crowns  of  Rome  and  Amsterdam  stood  beneath  the 
shield  of  the  “good  city”  of  Paris. 

The  population  of  Rouen  is  estimated  at  eighty-seven 
thousand  persons,  of  whom  the  greater  number  are  en- 
gaged in  the  manufactories,  which  consist  principally  of 
cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  cloths,  and  are  among  the  largest 
in  France.  At  present,  however,  “trade  is  dull ;”  and  hence, 
and  as  the  politics  of  a trader  invariably  sympathize  with 
his  cash  account,  neither  the  peace,  nor  the  English,  nor 
the  princes  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  are  popular  here ; for 
the  articles  manufactured  at  Rouen,  being  designed  ge- 
nerally for  exportation,  ranged  almost  unrivalled  over  the 
continent,  during  the  w?ar,  but  now  in  every  town  they 
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meet  with  competitors  in  the  goods  from  England,  which 
are  at  once  of  superior  workmanship  and  cheaper.  The 
latter  advantage  is  owing  very  much  to  the  greater  per- 
fection of  our  machinery,  and,  perhaps,  still  more  to  the 
abundance  of  coals,  which  enables  us,  at  so  small  an 
expence,  to  keep  our  steam-engines  in  action,  and  thus 
to  counterbalance  the  disproportion  in  the  charge  of 
manual  labor,  as  well  as  the  many  disadvantages  arising 
from  the  pressure  of  our  heavy  taxation. — But  I must 
cease.  An  English  fit  of  growling  is  coming  upon  me; 
and  I find  that  the  Blue  Devils,  which  haunt  St.  Stephen’s 
chapel,  are  pursuing  me  over  the  channel. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

MILITARY  ANTIQUITIES— LE  VIEUX  CHATEAU— ORIGINAL  PALACE  OF 
THE  NORMAN  DUKES— HALLES  OF  ROUEN— MIRACLE  AND  PRIVI- 
LEGE OF  ST.  ROM  AIN— CHATEAU  DU  VIEUX  PALAIS— PETIT  CHA- 
TEAU-FORT ON  MONT  STE.  CATHERINE— PRIORY  THERE— CHAPEL 
OF  ST.  MICHAEL— DEVOTEE. 

(Rouen,  June,  1818^ 

My  researches  in  this  city  after  the  remains  of 
architectural  antiquity  of  the  earlier  Norman  aera,  have 
hitherto,  I own,  been  attended  with  little  success.  I may 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  I have  seen  nothing  in  the 
circular  style,  for  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a 
parallel  in  most  of  the  large  towns  in  England.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  the  specimens 
of  the  pointed  style,  have  equally  surprised  and  delighted 
me.  I will  endeavor,  however,  to  take  each  object  in 
its  order,  premising  that  I have  been  materially  assisted 
in  my  investigations  by  M.  Le  Prevost  and  M.  Rondeau, 
but  especially  by  the  former,  one  of  the  most  learned 
antiquaries  of  Normandy. 

Of  the  fortifications  and  castellated  buildings  in  Rouen 
very  little  indeed  is  left*,  and  that  little  is  altogether  in- 
significant; being  confined  to  some  fragments  of  the  walls 
scattered  here  and  there and  to  three  circular  towers 
of  the  plainest  construction,  the  remains  of  the  old  castle, 


* Farm,  Histoire  de  Rouen,  i.  p.  97. 
f In  a paper  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Rouen  Academy  for 
1818,  p.  177,  it  appears  that,  so  late  as  1789,  a considerable  portion  of 
very  old  walls  was  discovered  under-ground;  and  that  they  consisted 
very  much  of  Roman  bricks.  Among  them  was  also  found  a Roman  urn. 
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built  by  Philip  Augustus  in  1204,  near  to  the  Porte  Bouv- 
reuil,  and  hence  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Chdteau  de  Bouvreuil  or  le  Vieux  Chateau. — It  is  to  the 
leading  part  which  this  city  has  acted  in  the  history  of 
France,  that  we  must  attribute  the  repeated  erection  and 
demolition  of  its  fortifications. 

An  important  event  was  commemorated  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  old  castle , it  having  been  built  upon  the  final 
annexation  of  Normandy  to  the  crown  of  France,  in 
consequence  of  the  weakness  of  our  ill-starred  monarch, 
John  Lackland.  The  French  King  seems  to  have  sus- 
pected that  the  citizens  retained  their  fealty  to  their  former 
sovereign.  He  intended  that  his  fortress  should  command 
and  bridle  the  city,  instead  of  defending  it.  The  town- 
walls  were  razed,  and  the  Vieille  Tour,  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  Norman  Dukes,  levelled  with  the  ground. — But, 
as  the  poet  savs  of  language,  so  it  is  with  castles, — 

“ mortalia  facta  peribunt, 

“ Nec  castellorum  stet  honos  et  gratia  vivax 

and,  in  1590,  the  fortress  raised  hy  Philip  Augustus  expe- 
rienced the  fate  of  its  predecessors;  it  was  then  ruined 
and  dismantled,  and  the  portion  which  was  allowed  to 
stand,  was  degraded  into  a jail.  Now  the  three* *  towers 
just  mentioned  are  alone  remaining,  and  these  would 
attract  little  notice,  were  it  not  that  one  of  them  bears 
the  name  of  the  Tour  de  la  Pucelle , as  having  been, 

and  eighty  or  more  medals  of  the  same  nation,  but  none  of  them  older  than 
Antoninus. — From  this  it  appears  certain  that  Rouen  was  aRoraan  station, 
though  of  its  early  history  we  have  no  distinct  knowledge. 

* These  are  the  Tour  du  Gascon,  Tour  du  Donjon,  and  Tour  de 

la  Pucelle. 
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in  1430,  the  place  of  confinement  of  the  unfortunate 
Joan  of  Arc,  when  she  was  captured  before  Compiegne 
and  brought  prisoner  to  Rouen. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  the  first  castle  re- 
corded to  have  existed  at  Rouen,  was  built  by  Rollo, 
shortly  after  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Neustria. 
Its  very  name  is  now  lost;  and  all  we  know  concerning 
it  is,  that  it  stood  near  the  quay,  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  town,  in  the  situation  subsequently  occupied 
by  the  Church  of  St.  Pierre  du  Chatel,  and  the  adjoining 
monastery  of  the  Cordeliers. 

After  a lapse  of  less  than  fifty  years,  Rouen  saw  rising 
within  her  walls  a second  castle,  the  work  of  Duke 
Richard  1st,  and  long  the  residence  of  the  Norman  sove- 
reigns. This,  from  a tower  of  great  strength  which  formed 
a part  of  it,  and  which  was  not  demolished  till  the  year 
1204,  acquired  the  appellation  of  la  Vieille  Tour  ; and 
the  name  remains  to  this  day,  though  the  building  has 
disappeared. 

The  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  scite  of  it  is  now 
covered  by  the  halles , considered  the  finest  in  France. 
The  historians  of  Rouen,  in  the  usual  strain  of  hyperbole, 
hint  that  their  halles  are  even  the  finest  in  the  world  *, 
though  they  are  very  inferior  to  their  prototypes  at  Bruges 
and  Ypres.  The  hall,  or  exchange,  allotted  to  the  mer- 
cers, is  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  in  length,  by 
fifty  feet  wide:  those  for  the  drapers  and  for  wool  are, 
each  of  them,  two  hundred  feet  long;  and  all  these  are 
surpassed  in  size  by  the  corn-hall,  whose  length  extends  to 
three  hundred  feet.  They  are  built  round  a large  square, 
the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  numberless  dealers  in 


* Histoire  de  Rouen , i.  p.  32. 
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pottery,  old  clothes,  &c.;  and,  as  the  day  on  which  we 
chanced  to  visit  them  was  a Friday,  when  alone  they 
are  opened  for  public  business,  we  found  a most  lively, 
curious,  and  interesting  scene. 

It  was  on  the  top  of  a stone  staircase,  the  present  entry 
to  the  halles,  that  the  annual  ceremony*  of  delivering 
and  pardoning  a criminal  for  the  sake  of  St.  Romain,  the 
tutelary  protector  of  Rouen,  was  performed  on  Ascension- 
day,  according  to  a privilege  exercised,  from  time  imme- 
morial, by  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  legend  is  romantic;  and  it  acquires  a species  of 
historical  importance,  as  it  became  the  foundation  of  a 
right,  asserted  even  in  our  own  days.  My  account  of  it 
is  taken  from  Dom  Pommeraye’s  History  of  the  Life  of 
the  Prelate'j'. — He  has  been  relating  many  miracles  per- 

* Histoire  de  Rouen,  in.  p.  34. 

f It  is  also  worth  while  to  read  the  following  details  from  Bourgueville, 
( Ant'iqultes  de  Caen,  p.  3 3.)  whose  testimony,  as  that  of  an  eye-witness 
to  much  of  what  he  relates,  is  valuable: — “ Ils  ont  le  Privilege  Saint 
Romain  en  la  ville  de  Rouen  et  Eglise  Cathedrale  du  lieu,  au  iour  de 
l’Ascension  nostre  Seigneur  de  deliurer  un  prisonnier,  qui  leur  fut  con- 
cede par  le  Roy  d’Agobert  en  memoire  d’un  miracle  que  Dieu  fist  par 
saint  Romain  Arclieuesque  du  lieu,  d’auoir  deliur£  les  habitans  d’un 
Dragon  qui  leur  nuisoit  eu  la  forest  de  Rouurav  pres  ladite  ville : pour 
lequel  vaincre  il  demauda  a la  justice  deux  prisonniers  dignes  de  mort, 
l’un  meurtrier  et  1’ autre  larron:  le  larron  eut  si  grand  frayeur  qu’il 
s’enfuit,  et  le  meurtrier  demeura  auecque  ce  saint  homrne  qui  vainquit 
ce  Serpent.  C’est  pourquoy  I on  dit  encore  en  commun  prouerbe,  il 
est  asseur6  comme  vn  meurtrier.  Ce  privilege  de  deliurance  ne  doit 
estre  accords  aux  larrons. — Saint  Ouen  successeur  de  S.  Romain, 
Chancelier  dudit  Roy  d’Agobert  viron  l’an  635,  impetra  ce  priuilege : 
dont  ie  n’en  deduiray  en  plus  oultre  les  causes,  pour  ce  qu’elles  sont 
assez  communes  et  notoires,  et  feray  seulement  cest  aduertissement, 
qu’il  y a danger  que  messieurs  les  Ecclesiastiques  le  perdent,  acause 
qu’  il  s’  y commet  le  plus  souuent  des  abus,  par  ce  qu’  il  se  doit  donner  en 
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formed  by  him,  and,  among  others,  that  of  causing  the 
Seine,  at  the  time  of  a great  inundation,  to  retire  to  its 
channel  by  his  command,  agreeably  to  the  following 
beautiful  stanza  of  Santeuil : — 

“ Tangit  exundans  aqua  civitatem ; 

“ Voce  Romanus  jubet  efficaci ; 

“ Audiunt  fluctus,  docilisque  cedit 

“ Unda  jubenti.” 

Our  learned  Benedictine  thus  proceeds: — “But  the 
following  miracle  was  deemed  a far  greater  marvel,  and 

cas  pitoyable  et  non  par  authority  ou  faueurs  de  seigneurs,  coinrne  aussi 
ne  se  doit  estendre,  sinon  k ceux  qui  sont  trouuez  actuellement  prison- 
niers  sans  fraude,  et  non  a ceux  qui  s’  y rendent  le  soir  precedent  comme 
estans  asseurez  d’obtenir  ce  priuilege,  combien  qu’ils  ayent  eommis 
tous  crimes  execrables  et  indignes  d’un  tel  pardon,  voire  et  que  les 
Ecclesiastiques  n’ ayent  eu  loisir  d’ avoir  veu  et  bien  examinez  leur 
procez.  Aussi  ce  beau  priuilege  est  enfraint  en  ce  que  ceux  qui 
l’obtieunent  doiuent  assister  par  sept  annees  suiuantes  aux  processions 
an  tour  de  la  Fierte  S.  Romain,  portant  vne  torche  ardante  selon  qu’il 
leur  est  charge  faire.  Ce  qui  est  de  ceste  heure  trop  contemn^:  et  tel 
mespris  leur  pourroit  estre  reproch6  comme  indignes  et  contempteurs 
d’vn  tel  pardon.  Vn  surnomm6  Saugrence  pour  auoir  abus6  d’un  tel 
priuilege  fut  quelque  temps  apres  retrud£  et  puni  de  la  peine  de  la  roue 
pour  auoir  confesse  des  meurtres  en  agression  pour  sauuer  aucuns  nobles 
ounocibles  qui  les  auoient  eommis. — II  s’ est  faict  autres  fois  et  encore  du 
temps  de  ma  ieunesse  de  grands  festins,  danses,  mommeries  ou  mascarades 
audit  iour  de  l’Ascension,  tant  par  les  feturiers  de  ceste  confrairie  saint 
Romain  que  autres  ieunes  hommes  auec  xcessiues  despences : et 
s’appelloit  lors  tel  iour  Rouuoysons,  k cause  que  les  processions  rouent 
de  lieu  en  autre,  et  disoit  l’on  comme  en  prouerbe,  quand  aucuns  des- 
bauchez  declinoient  de  biens  qu’ils  auoient  fait  Rouuoysons,  a s^auoir 
perdu  leurs  biens  en  trop  uoluptueuses  despenses  et  mommeries  sur 
chariots,  qui  se  faisoient  de  nuict  par  les  rues  quelque  saison  d’Est4 
qu’il  fust,  pour  plus  grandes  magnificences.” 
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it  increased  the  veneration  of  the  people  towards  St. 
Romain  to  such  a degree,  that  they  henceforth  regarded 
him  as  an  actual  apostle,  who,  from  the  authority  of  his 
office,  the  excellence  of  his  doctrine,  his  extreme  sanctity, 
and  the  gift  of  miracles,  deserved  to  he  classed  with  the 
earliest  preachers  of  our  holy  faith.  In  a marshy  spot, 
near  Rouen,  was  bred  a dragon,  the  very  counterpart  o( 
that  destroyed  by  St.  Nicaise.  It  committed  frightful 
ravages ; lay  in  wait  for  man  and  beast,  whom  it  devoured 
without  mercy;  the  air  was  poisoned  by  its  pestilential 
breath,  and  it  was  alone  the  cause  of  greater  mischief  and 
alarm,  than  could  have  been  occasioned  by  a whole  army 
of  enemies.  The  inhabitants,  wearied  out  by  many  years 
of  suffering,  implored  the  aid  of  St.  Romain;  and  the  cha- 
ritable and  generous  pastor,  who  dreaded  nothing  in  behalf 
of  his  flock,  comforted  them  with  the  assurance  of  a speedy 
deliverance.  The  design  itself  was  noble  ; still  more  so  was 
the  manner,  by  which  he  put  it  in  force;  for  he  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  merely  killing  the  monster,  but 
undertook  also  to  bring  it  to  public  execution,  by  way 
of  atonement  for  its  cruelties.  For  this  purpose,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  dragon  should  be  caught;  but  when  the 
prelate  required  a companion  in  the  attempt,  the  hearts 
of  all  men  failed  them.  He  applied,  therefore,  to  a 
criminal  condemned  to  death  for  murder;  and,  by  the 
promise  of  a pardorf,  bought  his  assistance,  which  the 
certain  prospect  of  a scaffold,  had  he  refused  to  accom- 
pany the  saint,  caused  him  the  more  willingly  to  lend. 
Together  they  went,  and  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
marsh,  the  monsters  haunt,  than  St.  Romain,  approach- 
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ing  courageously,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  at  once 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  dragon  to  attempt  to  do 
him  injury.  He  then  tied  his  stole  around  his  neck,  and, 
in  that  state,  delivered  him  to  the  prisoner,  who  dragged 
him  to  the  city,  where  he  was  burned  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  people,  and  his  ashes  thrown  into  the  river. — The 
manuscript  of  the  Abbey  of  Hautmont,  from  which  this 
legend  is  extracted,  adds,  that  such  was  the  fame  of  this 
miracle  throughout  France,  that  Dagobert,  the  reigning 
sovereign,  sent  for  St.  Romain  to  court,  to  hear  a true  nar- 
rative of  the  fact  from  his  own  lips;  and,  impressed  with 
reverent  awe,  bestowed  the  celebrated  privilege  upon  him 
and  his  successors  for  ever.” 

The  right  has,  in  comparatively  modern  times,  been 
more  than  once  contested,  but  always  maintained;  and 
so  great  was  the  celebrity  of  the  ceremony,  that  princes 
and  potentates  have  repeatedly  travelled  to  Rouen,  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  it.  There  are  not  wanting,  however, 
those  * who  treat  the  whole  story  as  allegorical,  and  believe 
it  to  he  nothing  more  than  a symbolical  representation  of 
the  subversion  of  idolatry,  or  of  the  confining  of  the  Seine 
to  its  channel ; the  winding  course  of  the  river  being  typi- 
fied by  a serpent,  and  the  word  Gargouille  corrupted  from 
gurges.  Other  writers  differ  in  minor  points  of  the  story, 
and  alledge  that  the  saint  had  two  fellow  adventurers,  a 
thief  as  well  as  a murderer,  and  that  the  former  ran  away, 
while  the  latter  stood  firm.  You  will  see  it  thus  figured  in 
a modern  painting  on  St.  Romain’s  altar,  in  the  cathedral ; 
and  there  are  two  persons  also  with  him,  in  the  only 
ancient  representation  of  the  subject  I am  acquainted 


* See  Gallia  Christiana,  xi.  p.  12. 
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with,  a bas-relief,  which  till  lately  existed  at  the  Porte 
Bouvreuil,  and  of  which,  by  the  kindness  of  M.  Riaux, 
I am  enabled  to  send  you  a drawing. 

To  keep  alive  the  tradition,  in  which  Popish  super- 
stition has  contrived  to  blend  Judaic  customs  with  heathen 
mythology,  the  practice  was,  that  the  prisoner  selected 
for  pardon  should  be  brought  to  this  place,  called  the 
chapel  of  St.  Romain,  and  should  here  be  received  by 
the  clergy  in  full  robes,  headed-,  by  the  archbishop,  and 
bearing  all  the  relics  of  the  church;  among  others,  the 
shrine  of  St.  Romain,  which  the  criminal,  after  having 
been  reprimanded  and  absolved,  but  still  kneeling,  thrice 
lifted,  among  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  and  then,  with 
a garland  upon  his  head  and  the  shrine  in  his  hands, 
accompanied  the  clergy  in  procession  to  the  cathedral  *. — 
But  the  revolution  happily  consigned  the  relics  to  their 
kindred  dust,  and  put  an  end  to  a privilege  eminently 
liable  to  abuse,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  pardon 
being  extended,  not  only  to  the  criminal  himself,  but  to 
all  his  accomplices  ; so  that,  an  inferior  culprit  some- 
times surrendered  himself  to  justice,  in  confidence  of 
interest  being  made  to  obtain  him  the  shrine,  and  thus 
to  shield  under  his  protection  more  powerful  and  more 
guilty  delinquents.  The  various  modifications,  however, 
of  latter  times,  had  so  abridged  its  power,  that  it  was 
at  last  only  able  to  rescue  a man  guilty  of  involuntary 
homicide 'f'.  We  may  hope,  therefore,  it  was  not  alto- 

■*  A minute  and  very  curious  account  of  the  whole  of  this  ceremony, 
from  the  first  claiming  of  the  prisoner  to  his  final  deliverance,  is  given  in 
Tuillepied's  Antiquit 6s  dc  Rouen,  p.  79. 

f Noel,  Essais  sur  le  Departement  de  la  Seine  Inferieure,  n.  p.  228. 
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gether  deserving  the  hard  terms  bestowed  upon  it  by 
Millin*,  who  calls  it  the  most  absurd,  most  infamous, 
and  most  detestable  of  all  privileges,  and  adduces  a very 
flagrant  instance  of  injustice  committed  under  its  plea. 
— D’ Alegre,  governor  of  Gisors,  in  consequence  of  a 
private  pique  against  the  Baron  du  Hallot,  lord  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Vernon,  treacherously  assassinated 
him  at  his  own  house,  while  he  was  yet  upon  crutches,  in 
consequence  of  the  wounds  received  at  the  siege  of  Rouen. 
This  happened  during  the  civil  wars ; in  the  course  of 
which,  Hallot  had  signalized  himself  as  a faithful  servant, 
and  useful  assistant  to  the  monarch.  The  murderer  knew 
that  there  were  no  hopes  for  him  of  royal  mercy;  and, 
after  having  passed  some  time  in  concealment  and  as  a 
soldier  in  the  army  of  the  league,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  promise  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Romain.  To  put 
full  confidence,  however,  even  in  this,  would,  under  such 
circumstances,  have  been  imprudent.  The  clergy  might 
break  their  word,  or  a mightier  power  might  interpose. 
D’ Alegre,  therefore,  persuaded  a young  man,  formerly  a 
page  of  his,  of  the  name  of  Pehu,  to  surrender  himself 
as  guilty  of  the  crime ; and  to  him  the  privilege  was 
granted ; under  the  sanction  of  which,  the  real  culprit, 
and  several  of  his  accomplices  in  the  assassination,  ob- 
tained a free  pardon.  The  widow  and  daughter  of  Hallot, 
in  vain  remonstrated ; the  utmost  that  could  be  done,  after 
a tedious  law-suit,  was  to  procure  a small  fine  to  be  im- 
posed upon  Pehu,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  banished  from 
Normandy  and  Picardy  and  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  But 
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regulations  were  in  consequence  adopted,  with  respect  to 
the  exercise  of  the  privilege;  and  the  pardons  granted 
under  favor  of  it  were  ever  afterwards  obliged  to  be 
ratified  under  the  high  seal  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Chdteau  du  Vieux  Palais  and  le petit  Chateau , 
like  the  edifices  which  I have  already  noticed,  have 
equally  yielded  to  time  and  violence.  M.  Carpenticr  has 
furnished  us  with  representations  of  both  these  castles, 
drawn  and  etched  hv  himself,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Rouen. 
The  first  of  them  has  also  been  inaccurately  figured  by 
Ducarel,  and  satisfactorily  by  Millin,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Antiquitds  Nutionales ; where,  to  the  pen 
of  this  most  meritorious  and  indefatigable  writer,  of  whom, 
as  of  our  Goldsmith,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  t£  nullum 
fere  scribendi  genus  non  tetigit,  nullum  quod  tetigit  non 
ornavit,”  it  affords  materials  for  a curious  memoir,  blended 
with  the  history  of  our  own  Henry  Vth,  and  of  Henry  IVth, 
of  France.  The  castle  was  the  work  of  the  first  of  these  so- 
vereigns, and  was  begun  by  him  in  1420,  two  years  after  a 
seven  months’  siege  had  put  him  in  possession  of  the  city, 
long  the  capital  of  his  ancestors,  and  had  thus  rendered 
him  undisputed  master  of  Normandy.  This  was  an  event 
worthy  of  being  immortalised  ; and  it  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined that  private  feelings  had  no  little  share  in  urging  him 
to  erect  a magnificent  palace,  intended  at  once  as  a safe- 
guard for  the  town,  and  a residence  for  himself  and  his 
posterity.  The  right  to  build  it  was  an  express  article 
in  the  capitulation  he  granted  to  Rouen,  a capitulation 
of  extreme  severity  *,  and  purchased  at  the  price  of  three 
hundred  thousand  golden  crowns,  as  well  as  of  the  lives  of 
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three  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens;  Robert  Livret, 
grand-vicar  of  the  archbishop,  John  Jourdain,  commander 
of  the  artillery,  and  Louis  Blanchard,  captain  of  the 
train-bands.  The  two  first  of  these  were,  however,  suf- 
fered to  ransome  themselves;  the  last,  a man  of  distin- 
guished honor  and  courage,  was  beheaded;  but  Henry, 
much  to  his  credit,  made  no  farther  use  of  his  victory, 
and  even  consented  to  pay  for  the  ground  required  for  his 
castle.  He  selected  for  the  purpose,  the  situation  where 
defence  was  most  needed,  upon  the  extremity  of  the  quay, 
by  the  side  of  the  river,  near  the  entrance  from  Dieppe  and 
Hav  re.  A row  of  handsome  houses  now  fills  the  chief 
part  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  building,  which,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  was  again  connected  with  English 
history*,  as  the  residence  of  our  James  Ilnd,  after  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue;  before  his  spirit  was  yet  sufficiently 
broken  to  suffer  him  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  the  British 
crown,  and  to  accept  the  asylum  offered  by  Louis  XIVth, 
in  the  obscure  tranquillity  of  Saint  Germain’s.  It  con- 
tinued perfect  till  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  was  of 
great  extent  and  strength,  defended  by  massy  circular 
towers,  surrounded  by  a moat,  and  approachable  only  by 
a draw-bridge. 

The  castle,  which  still  remains  to  be  described,  and 
whose  smaller  size  is  sufficiently  denoted  by  its  name,  was 
also  built  by  the  same  monarch,  but  it  was  raised  upon 
the  ruins  of  a similar  edifice  that  had  existed  since  the 
days  of  King  John.  Being  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge,  the  older  castle  had  been  selected  as  the  spot 
where  it  was  stipulated  that  the  soldiers,  composing  the 

* Noel , Essais  sur  le  Deparfement  de  la  Seine  Inferieure,  n.  p 209. 
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Anglo-Norman  garrison,  should  lay  down  their  arms, 
when  the  town  surrendered  to  Philip  Augustus. — It  was 
known  from  very  early  time  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Barbican,  a term  of  much  disputed  signification  as  well 
as  origin : if  we  are  to  conclude,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, that  it  denoted  either  a mere  breast-work,  or 
a watch-tower,  or  an  appendage  to  a more  important 
fortress,  it  would  appear  but  ill  applied  to  a building  like 
the  one  in  question.  I should  rather  believe  it  designated 
an  out-po'st  of  any  kind ; and  1 would  support  my  con- 
jecture by  this  very  castle,  which  was  neither  upon 
elevated  ground,  nor  dependent  on  any  other.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  square  edifices,  similar  to  what  are  called  the 
pavilllons  of  the  Thuilleries,  flanked  by  small  circular 
towers  with  conical  roofs,  and  connected  by  an  embattled 
wall.  Not  more  than  fifty  years  have  passed  since  its 
demolition;  yet  no  traces  of  it  are  to  he  found. 

A few  rocky  fragments,  appearing  now  to  bid  defiance 
to  time,  indicate  the  scite  of  the  fortress,  which  once 
arose  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Saint  Catherine,  and  which, 
though  dismantled  by  Henry  IVth,  and  reduced  to  a state 
of  dilapidation,  was  still  suffered  to  maintain  its  ruined 
existence  till  a few  years  ago.  Its  commanding  situation, 
upon  an  eminence  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high 
and  immediately  overhanging  the  city,  could  not  but 
render  it  of  great  importance  towards  the  defence  of  the 
place ; and  we  accordingly  find  that  Tailiepied,  who  pro- 
bably wrote  before  its  demolition,  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  whoever  is  in  possession  of  Mont  Ste.  Catherine,  is 
also  master  of  the  town,  if  he  can  but  have  abundant 
supplies  of  water  and  provisions ; — no  needless  stipulation ! 
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At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  fort  was 
equally  liable  to  be  converted  into  the  means  of  annoyance. 
Such  actually  proved  the  case  in  1562,  at  which  time  it 
was  seized  by  the  Huguenots;  and  considerations  of  this 
nature  most  probably  prevailed  with  the  citizens,  when 
they  declined  the  offer  made  by  Francis  1st,  who  pro- 
posed at  a public  meeting  to  enlarge  the  tower  into  an 
impregnable  citadel.  Tn  the  hands  of  the  Protestants, 
the  fortress,  such  as  it  was,  proved  sufficient  to  resist 
the  Avhole  army  of  Charles  IXth,  during  several  days. — 
Rouen  was  stoutly  defended  by  the  reformed,  well  aware 
of  the  sanguinary  dispositions  of  the  bigotted  monarch. 
They  yielded,  and  he  sullied  his  victory  by  giving  the  city 
up  to  plunder,  during  twenty-four  hours ; and  we  are  told, 
that  it  was  upon  this  occasion  he  first  tasted  heretical 
blood,  with  which,  five  years  afterwards,  he  so  cruelly 
gorged  himself  on  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Catherine 
of  Medicis  accompanied  him  to  the  siege;  and  it  is  re- 
lated that  she  herself  led  him  to  the  ditches  of  the  ram- 
parts, in  which  many  of  their  adversaries  had  been  buried, 
and  caused  the  bodies  to  be  dug  up  in  his  presence,  that 
he  might  be  accustomed  to  look  without  horror  upon 
the  corpse  of  a Protestant! 

Near  the  fort  stood  a priory*,  whose  foundation  is 
dated  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century,  when  Gosselin, 
Viscount  of  Rouen,  Lord  of  Arques  and  Dieppe,  having- 
no  son  to  inherit  his  wealth,  was  induced  to  dispose  of 
it  “ to  pious  uses,”  by  the  persuasions  of  two  monks, 
who  had  wandered  in  pilgrimage  from  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Catherine,  on  Mount  Sinai.  These  good  men  as- 
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sured  him,  that,  if  he  dedicated  a church  to  the  martyred 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Alexandria,  the  stones  employed 
in  building  it  would  one  day  serve  him  as  so  many  step- 
ping-stones to  heaven.  They  confirmed  him  in  his  reso- 
lution, by  presenting  him  with  one  of  the  fingers  of  Saint 
Catherine.  To  her,  therefore,  the  edifice  was  made  sacred, 

and  hence  it  is  believed  that  the  hill  also  took  its  name. 

\ 

In  the  Golden  Legend , we  find  an  account  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  finger  to  Rouen  not  wholly  reconcileable  with 
this  history. — According  to  the  veracious  authority  of 
James  of  Voragine,  there  were  certain  monks  of  Rouen, 
who  journeyed  even  until  the  Arabian  mountain.  For 
seven  long  years  did  they  pray  before  the  shrine  of  the 
(Jueen  Virgin  and  Martyr,  and  also  did  they  implore  her 
to  vouchsafe  to  grant  them  some  token  of  her  favor; 
and,  at  length,  one  of  her  fingers  suddenly  disjointed  it- 
self from  the  dead  hand  of  the  corpse. — “ This  gift,”  as 
the  legend  tells,  “ they  received  devoutly,  and  with  it  they 
returned  to  their  monastery  at  Rouen.” — Never  was  a 
miracle  less  miraculous ; and  it  is  fortunately  now  of 
little  consequence  to  inquire  whether  the  mouldering 
relic  enriched  an  older  monastery,  or  assisted  in  bestow- 
ing sanctity  on  a rising  community.  According  to  the 
pseudo-hagiologists,  the  corpse  of  Saint  Catherine  was 
borne  through  the  air  by  angels,  and  deposited  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Sinai,  on  the  spot  where  her  church  is 
vet  standing.  Conforming,  as  it  were,  to  the  example 
of  the  angels,  it  was  usual,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  erect 
her  religious  buildings  on  an  eminence.  Various  in- 
stances may  be  given  of  this  practice  in  England,  as 
well  as  in  France:  such  is  the  case  near  Winchester, 
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near  Christ-Chnrch,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  many 
other  places.  St.  Michael  contested  the  honor  with  her; 
and  he  likewise  has  a chapel  here,  whose  walls  are  yet 
standing.  Its  antiquity  was  still  greater  than  that  of  the 
neighboring  monastery ; a charter  from  Duke  Richard 
Ilnd,  dated  996,  speaking  of  it  as  having  had  existence 
before  his  time,  and  confirming  the  donation  of  it  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Ouen.  But  St.  Michael’s  never  ri- 
valled the  opulence  of  Saint  Catherine’s  priory. — Gosselin 
himself,  and  Emmeline  his  wife,  lay  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  latter,  which  is  said  to  have  been  large,  and  to 
have  resembled  in  its  structure  that  of  St.  Georges  de 
Bocherville:  it  is  also  recorded,  that  it  was  ornamented 
with  many  beautiful  paintings ; and  loud  praises  are  be- 
stowed upon  its  fine  peal  of  bells.  The  epitaph  of  the 
founder  speaks  of  him,  as — 

“ Premier  Autheur  des  inesnres  et  poids 
“ Selon  raison  en  ce  pais  Normand.” 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  there  appear  to  have 
been  only  two  other  monumental  inscriptions  in  the 
church,  and  both  of  them  in  memory  of  cooks  of  the 
convent;  a presumptive  proof  that  the  holy  fathers  were 
not  inattentive  to  the  good  things  of  this  world,  in  the 
midst  of  their  concern  for  those  of  the  next. — The  first 
of  them  was  for  Stephen  de  Saumere, — 

“ Qui  en  son  vivant  cuisinier 
“ Fut  de  R6v£rend  Pere  en  Dieu, 

“ De  la  Barre,  Abb6  de  ce  lieu.” 

The  other  was  for — 

“ Thierry  Gueroult,  en  broche  et  en  fossets 
“ Gueu  trfes-expcrt  pour  les  Religieux.” 
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The  fort  and  the  religious  buildings  all  perished  nearly 
at  the  same  time : the  former  was  destroyed  at  the  request 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  whom  Henry  IVtli  returned  on 
that  occasion  his  well-known  answer,  that  he  “ wished 
for  no  other  fortress  than  the  hearts  of  his  subjects;” 
the  latter  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  individuals,  who  cloked 
their  true  designs  under  the  plea  that  the  buildings  might 
serve  as  a harbor  for  the  disaffected. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  fort  I find  no  record  in  history, 
except  what  Noel  says*,  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
raised  by  the  English  while  they  were  masters  of  Nor- 
mandy; but  what  I observed  of  the  structure  of  the  walls, 
in  1815,  would  induce  me  to  refer  it  without  much 
hesitation  to  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Its  bricks  are  of 
the  same  form  and  texture  as  those  used  by  them;  and 
they  were  ranged  in  alternate  courses  with  flints,  as  is 
the  case  at  Burgh  Castle,  at  Richborough,  and  other 
Roman  edifices  in  England.  That  the  fort  was  of  great 
size  and  strength  is  sufficiently  shewn  by  the  depth, 
width,  and  extent  of  the  entrenchments  still  left,  which, 
particularly  towards  the  plain,  are  immense;  and,  if  cre- 
dence may  be  given  to  common  report,  in  such  matters 
always  apt  to  exaggerate,  the  subterraneous  passages 
indicate  a fortress  of  importance. 

It  chanced,  that  I visited  the  hill  on  Michaelmas-day, 
and  a curious  proof  wras  afforded  me,  that,  at  however  low 
an  ebb  religion  may  be  in  France,  enthusiastic  fanaticism  is 
far  from  extinct.  A man  of  the  low^er  classes  of  society  was 
praying  before  a broken  cross,  near  St.  Michael’s  Chapel, 
where,  before  the  revolution,  the  monks  of  St.  Ouen 
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used  annually  on  this  day  to  perform  mass,  and  many 
persons  of  extraordinary  piety  were  wont  to  assemble  the 
first  Wednesday  of  every  month  to  pray  and  to  preach, 
in  honor  of  the  guardian  angels.  His  manner  was  earnest 
in  the  extreme;  his  eyes  wandered  strangely;  his  gestures 
were  extravagant,  and  tears  rolled  in  profusion  down  a 
face,  whose  every  feature  bore  the  strongest  marks  of  a 
decided  devotee.  A shower  which  came  at  the  moment 
compelled  us  both  to  seek  shelter  within  the  wralls  of  the 
chapel,  and  we  soon  became  social  and  entered  into  con- 
versation. The  ruined  state  of  the  building  was  his  first 
and  favorite  topic : he  lamented  its  destruction ; he  mourned 
over  the  state  of  the  times  which  could  countenance  such 
impiety;  and  gradually,  while  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
the  prayer-hook  in  his  hand,  he  was  led  to  read  aloud  the 
hundred  and  thirty-sixth  psalm,  commenting  upon  every 
verse  as  he  proceeded,  and  weeping  more  and  more  bitterly, 
when  he  came  to  the  part  commemorating  the  ruin  of 
Jerusalem,  which  he  applied,  naturally  enough,  to  the 
captive  state  of  France,  smarting  as  she  then  was  under  the 
iron  rod  of  Prussia.  Of  the  other  allies,  including  even  the 
Russians,  he  owned  that  there  was  no  complaint  to  be  made: 
“ they  conduct  themselves,”  said  he,  “ agreeablv  to  the 
maxim  of  warfare,  which  says  “ battez-vous  contre  ceux 
qui  vous  opposent;  mais  ayez  pitie  des  vaincus.”  Not  so 
the  Prussians:  with  them  it  is  “ frappez-ca,  frappez-la, 
et  quand  ils  entrent  dans  quelque  endroit,  ils  disent,  il 
nous  faut  ca,  il  nous  faut  la,  et  ils  le  prennent  d’  autorite. 
Cruel  Babylon!” — “Yet,  even  admitting  all  this,”  we 
asked,  “ how  can  you  reconcile  with  the  spirit  of  christi- 
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anity  the  permission  given  to  the  Jews  by  the  psalmist, 
to  “ take  up  her  little  ones  and  dash  them  against  the 
stones.” — “Ah!  you  misunderstand  the  sense,  the  psalm 
does  not  authorize  cruelty ; — inais,  attendez ! ce  n'est  pas 
ainsi:  ces  pierres  la  sont  Saint  Pierre;  et  heureux  celui 
qui  les  attachera  a Saint  Pierre ; qui  montrera  de  P attache- 
ment,  de  l’intrepidite  pour  sa  religion.” — Then  again, 
looking  at  the  chapel,  with  tears  and  sobs,  “ how  can  we 
expect  to  prosper,  how  to  escape  these  miseries,  after 
having  committed  such  enormities?” — His  name,  he  told 
us,  was  Jacquemet,  and  my  companion  kindly  made  a 
sketch  of  his  face,  while  I noted  down  his  words. 

This  specimen  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extra- 
ordinary influence  of  the  Roman  catholic  faith  over  the 
mind,  and  of  the  curious  perversions  under  which  it  does 
not  scruple  to  take  refuge. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  dusty  legends  of  supersti- 
tion, I describe  with  pleasure  my  recollections  of  the 
glorious  prospect  over  which  the  eye  ranges  from  the  hill 
of  Saint  Catherine. — The  Seine,  broad,  winding,  and  full 
of  islands,  is  the  principal  feature  of  the  landscape.  This 
river  is  distinguished  by  its  sinuosity  and  the  number  of 
islets  which  it  embraces,  and  it  retains  this  character  even 
to  Paris.  Its  smooth  tranquillity  well  contrasts  with  the 
life  that  is  imparted  to  the  scene,  by  the  shipping  and 
the  bustle  of  the  quays.  The  city  itself,  with  its  verdant 
walks,  its  spacious  manufactories,  its  strange  and  pictu- 
resque buildings,  and  the  numerous  spires  and  towers  of 
its  churches,  many  of  them  in  ruins,  but  not  the  less  in- 
teresting on  account  of  their  decay,  presents  a foreground 
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diversified  with  endless  variety  of  form  and  color.  The 
bridge  of  boats  seems  immediately  at  our  feet;  the  middle 
distance  is  composed  of  a plain,  chiefly  consisting  of  the 
richest  meadows,  interspersed  copiously  with  country 
seats  and  villages  embosomed  in  wood;  and  the  horizon 
melts  into  an  undulating  line  of  remote  hills. 
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LETTER  IX. 

ANCIENT  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE— CHURCHES  OF  ST.  PAUL 
AND  ST.  GERVAIS— HOSPITAL  OF  ST.  JULIEN— CHURCHES 
OF  LERY,  PAVILLY,  AND  YAINVILLE. 

(Rouen,  June,  1818.^ 

We,  East  Angles,  are  accustomed  to  admire  the 
remains  of  Norman  architecture,  which,  in  our  counties, 
are  perhaps  more  numerous  and  singular  than  in  any 
other  tract  in  England.  The  noble  castle  of  Blanchefleur 
still  honors  our  provincial  metropolis,  and  although  de- 
vouring eld  hath  impaired  her  charms  and  converted  her 
into  a very  dusky  beauty,  the  fretted  walls  still  possess  an 
air  of  antiejue  magnificence  which  we  seek  in  vain  when 
we  contemplate  the  towers  of  Julius  or  the  frowning  dun- 
geons of  Gundulph.  Our  cathedral  retains  the  pristine 
character  which  was  given  to  the  edifice,  when  the  Norman 
prelate  abandoned  the  seat  of  the  Saxon  bishop,  and  com- 
manded the  Saxon  clerks  to  migrate  into  the  city  protected 
or  inclosed  by  the  garrison  of  his  cognate  conquerors. 
Even  our  villages  abound  with  these  monuments.  The 
humbler,  though  not  less  sacred  structures  in  which  the 
voice  of  prayer  and  praise  has  been  heard  during  so  many 
generations,  equally  bear  witness  to  Norman  art,  and, 
1 may  say,  to  Norman  piety;  and  when  we  enter  the  shel- 
tered porch,  we  behold  the  fantastic  sculpture  and  varied 
foliage,  encircling  the  arch  which  arose  when  our  land  was 
ruled  by  the  Norman  dynasty. 

Comparatively  speaking,  Rouen  is  barren  indeed  of 
such  relics.  Its  military  antiquities  are  swept  away ; and 
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the  only  specimens  of  early  ecclesiastical  architecture  are 
found  in  the  churches  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Gervais,  both  of 
them,  in  themselves,  unimportant  buildings,  and  both  so 
disfigured  by  subsequent  alterations,  that  they  might  easily 
escape  the  notice  of  any  but  an  experienced  eye.  Of  these, 
the  first  is  situated  by  the  side  of  the  road  to  Paris,  under 
Mont  Ste.  Catherine,  yet,  still  upon  an  eminence,  beneath 
which  are  some  mineral  springs,  that  were  long  famous 
for  their  medicinal  qualities,  but  have  of  late  years  been 
abandoned,  and  the  spa-drinkers  now  resort  to  others  in 
the  quarter  of  the  town  called  de  la  Mardquerie.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  highly  ferruginous,  but  the 
latter  most  strongly  impregnated  with  iron. 

The  chancel  is  the  only  ancient  part  of  the  present 
church  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  even  this  must  be  comparatively 
modern,  if  any  confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  current  tra- 
dition, that  the  building,  in  its  original  state,  was  a temple 
of  Adonis  or  of  Venus,  to  both  which  divinities  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Rouen  are  reported  to  have  paid  peculiar 
homage.  They  were  worshipped  in  vice  and  impurity*; 
nor  were  the  votaries  deterred  by  the  evil  spirits  who 
haunted  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  temple,  and  who 
gave  rise  to  so  fetid  and  infectious  a vapor,  that  it  often 
proved  fatal!  This  very  remark  seems  to  indicate  the 
scite  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  with  its  neighboring 
sulphureous  waters.  St.  Romain  demolished  the  temple, 
and  dispersed  the  sinners.  Farin,  in  his  History  of 
Rouen  says,  that  the  church  w7as  repeatedly  destroyed 
and  rebuilt  by  the  Norman  Dukes,  to  some  of  whom, 
the  chancel,  which  is  now  standing,  probably  owes  its 


* Taillepied,  Antiquites  de  Rouen,  p.  77. 
f Vol.  n.  part  v.  p.  8. 
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existence.  The  nave  is  evidently  of  much  more  modern 
construction:  it  is  thrice  the  width  of  the  other  part, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a circular  arch.  The  eastern 
extremity  differs  from  that  of  any  other  church  I ever  saw 
in  Normandy  or  in  England:  it  ends  in  three  circular  com- 
partments, the  central  considerably  the  largest  and  most 
prominent,  and  divided  from  the  others,  which  serve  as 
aisles,  by  double  arches,  a larger  and  smaller  being  united 
together.  This  triple  circular  ending  is,  however,  only 
observable  without;  for,  in  the  interior,  the  southern  part 
has  been  separated  and  used  as  a sacristy;  the  northern  is 
a lumber-room.  In  the  latter  division,  M.  le  Prevost 
desired  us  to  notice  a piece  of  sculpture,  so  covered  with 
dirt  and  dust  that  it  could  scarcely  be  seen,  but  evidently 
of  Roman  workmanship,  and,  probably,  of  the  fourth 
century,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  resemblance  to  some 
ornaments*  upon  the  pedestal  of  the  obelisk  raised  by 
Theodosius,  in  the  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople.  Our 
friend’s  conjecture  is,  that  it  had  originally  served  for  an 
altar:  perhaps  it  might,  with  equal  probability,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a tomb. — The  corbels  on  the  exterior 
of  this  building  are  strange  and  fanciful. 

St.  Gervais  also  stands  without  the  walls  of  Rouen  ; 
but  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  town,  upon  a hill  adjoining 
the  Roman  road  to  Lillebonne,  and  near  the  Mont  aux 
Malades,  a place  so  called,  as  having  been  selected  in 
the  eleventh  century,  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  its 
air,  for  the  situation  of  a monastery,  destined  for  the 
reception  of  lepers.  Upon  this  eminence,  the  Norman 
Dukes  had  likewise  originally  a palace;  and,  it  was  to 


* Seroux  d Agincourt,  Histoire  de  la  Decadence  de  V Art-,  plate  10, 
Sculpture,  fig.  4 — 7. 
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this,  that  William  the  Conqueror  caused  himself  to  be 
conveyed,  when  attacked  with  his  mortal  illness,  after 
having  wantonly  reduced  the  town  of  Mantes  to  ashes. 
Here,  too,  this  mighty  monarch  breathed  his  last,  and 
left  a sad  warning  to  future  conquerors,  deserted  by  his 
friends  and  physicians  the  moment  he  was  no  more ; 
while  bis  menials  plundered  his  property,  and  his  body 
lay  naked  and  neglected  in  the  hall*. 

The  ducal  palace,  and  the  monastic  buildings  of  the 
priory,  once  connected  with  it,  are  now  completely  de- 
stroyed. Fortunately,  however,  the  church  still  remains, 
though  parochial  and  in  poverty.  It  preserves  some 
portions  of  the  original  structure,  more  interesting  from 
their  features  than  their  extent.  The  exterior  of  the 
apsis  is  very  curious  : it  is  obtusely  angular,  and  faced 
at  the  corners  with  large  rude  columns,  of  whose  capitals 
some  are  Doric  or  Corinthian,  others  as  wild  as  the  fancies 
of  the  Norman  lords  of  the  country.  None  reach  so  high 
as  the  cornice  of  the  roof,  it  having  been  the  intention  of 
the  original  architect,  that  a portion  of  work  should  inter- 
vene between  the  summit  of  the  capitals  and  this  member. 
A capital  to  the  north  is  remarkable  for  the  eagles  carved 
upon  it,  as  if  with  some  allusion  to  Roman  power.  But 
the  most  singular  part  of  this  church  is  the  crypt  under 
the  apsis,  a room  about  thirty  feet  long  by  fourteen  wide, 
and  sixteen  high,  of  extreme  simplicity,  and  remote  an- 
tiquity. Round  it  runs  a plain  stone  bench ; and  it  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  a circular  arch,  devoid  of  columns 
or  of  any  ornament  whatever,  but  disclosing,  in  the  com- 
position of  its  piers,  Roman  bricks  and  other  debris,  some 
of  them  rudely  sculptured.  Here,  according  to  Ordericus 


* Du  Moulin,  Histoire  Generate  de  Normandie,  p.  236. 
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Vitalis*,  was  interred  the  body  of  St.  Meilonus,  the  first 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  one  of  the  apostles  of  Neustria; 
and  here,  his  tomb,  and  that  of  his  successor,  Avitien,  are 
shewn  to  this  day,  in  plain  niches,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
wall.  St.  Mello’s  remains,  however,  were  not  suffered 
to  rest  in  peace ; for,  about  five  hundred  and  seventy  years 
after  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  314,  thev 
were  removed  to  the  castle  of  Pontoise,  lest  the  canonized 
corpse  should  be  violated  by  the  heathen  Normans.  In 
the  diocese  of  Rouen  St.  Mello  is  honored  with  particular 
veneration  ; and  the  history  of  the  prelates  of  the  see  con- 
tains many  curious,  and  not  unedifying  stories  of  the 
miracles  he  performed.  His  feast,  together  with  that  of 
St.  Nicasius,  his  companion,  is  celebrated  on  the  second 
of  October;  and  their  labors  are  commemorated  with  a 
hymn  appointed  for  their  festival : — 

<f  Primae  vos  canimus  gentis  apostolos, 

“ Per  quos  relligio  tradita  patribus ; 

“ Errorisque  jugo  libera  Neustria 
“ Christo  sub  duce  militat. 

“ Facti  sponte  suis  finibus  exules 
“ Hue  de  Romuleis  sedibus  advolant ; 

“ Merces  est  operis,  si  nova  cousecrent 
“ Vero  pectora  Numini. 

“ Qui  se  pro  populis  devovet  hostiain 
“ Meilonus  tacitS.  se  nece  conficit  $ 

“ Mactatus  celeri  morte  Nicasius 
“ Christum  sanguine  praedicat.” 

Heretics  as  we  are,  we  ought  not  to  refrain  from  re- 
specting the  zeal  even  of  a saint  of  the  Catholic  calendar, 
when  thus  exerted.  Besides  which,  he  has  another  claim 


* Duchesne , Scriptures  Normanni,  p.  558. 
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upon  our  attention : our  own  island  gave  him  birth,  and  he 
appeared  at  Rome  as  the  bearer  of  the  annual  tribute 
of  the  Britons,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  whose  light  he  had  afterwards 
the  glory  of  diffusing  over  Neustria.  The  existence  of 
these  tombs  and  the  antiquity  of  the  crypt,  recorded  as 
it  is  by  history  and  confirmed  by  the  style  of  its  architec- 
ture, have  given  currency  to  the  tradition,  which  points 
it  out  as  the  only  temple  where  the  primitive  Christians 
of  Neustria  dared  to  assemble  for  the  performance  of 
divine  service.  Many  stone  coffins  have  also  been  dis- 
covered in  the  vicinity  of  the  church.  These  sarcophagi 
seem  to  confirm  the  general  tradition:  they  are  of  the 
simplest  form,  and  apparently  as  ancient  as  the  crypt; 
and  they  were  so  placed  in  the  ground  that  the  heads  of 
the  corpses  were  turned  to  the  east,  a position  denoting 
that  the  dead  received  Christian  burial. 

Another  opportunity  will  be  afforded  me  of  speaking 
of  the  church  of  St.  Ouen;  but,  as  a singular  relic  of 
Norman  architecture,  I must  here  notice  the  round  tower 
on  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  probably  part  of  the 
original  edifice,  finished  by  the  Abbot,  William  Balot, 
and  dedicated  by  the  Archbishop  Geoffroi,  in  1126.  It 
consists  of  two  stories,  divided  by  a billetted  moulding. 
Respecting  its  use  it  would  not  now  be  easy  to  offer  a 
probable  conjecture : the  history  of  the  abbey,  indeed, 
mentions  it  under  the  title  of  la  Chambre  des  Clercs, 
and  supposes  that  it  was  formerly  a chapel*;  but  its 
shape  and  size  do  not  seem  to  confirm  that  opinion. 

The  chapel  of  the  suppressed  lazar-house  of  St.  Julien, 
situated  about  three  miles  from  Rouen,  on  the  opposite 


* Histoire  de  I'Abbaye  de  St.  Ouen,  p.  188. 
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side  of  the  Seine,  is  more  perfect  than  either  St.  Paul 
or  St.  Gervais,  and,  consequently,  more  valuable  to  the 
architect.  This  building,  without  spire  or  tower,  and 
divided  into  three  parts  of  unequal  length  and  height; 
the  nave,  the  choir,  and  the  circular  apsis,  externally 
resembles  one  of  the  meanest  of  our  parish-churches, 
such  as  a stranger,  judging  only  from  the  exterior, 
would  be  almost  equally  likely  to  consider  as  a place  of 
worship,  or  as  a barn.  It  is,  however,  if  I am  not  mis- 
taken, one  of  the  purest  and  most  perfect  specimens  of 
the  Norman  aera.  I know  of  no  building  in  England, 
which  resembles  it  so  nearly  as  the  chancel  of  Hales 
Church,  in  Norfolk;  but  the  latter  has  been  exposed  to 
material  alterations,  while  the  chapel  of  which  I am 
speaking  is  externally  quite  regular  in  its  design,  being 
divided  throughout  its  whole  length  into  small  compart- 
ments, by  a row  of  shallow  buttresses  rising  from  the 
ground  to  the  eaves  of  the  roof,  without  any  partition 
into  splays.  Those  on  the  south  side  are  still  in  their 
primaeval  state;  but  a buttress  of  a subsequent,  though 
not  recent,  date,  has  been  built  up  against  almost  every 
one  of  the  original  buttresses  on  the  north  side,  by  way 
of  support  to  the  edifice.  Each  division  contains  a 
single  narrow  circular-headed  window : beneath  these  is  a 
plain  moulding,  continued  uninterruptedly  over  the  but- 
tresses as  well  as  the  wall,  thus  proving  both  to  be 
coeval;  another  plain  moulding  runs  nearly  on  a level 
with  the  tops  of  the  windows,  and  takes  the  same  cir- 
cular form  ; but  it  is  confined  to  the  spaces  between  the 
buttresses.  There  are  no  others.  The  entrance  was  by 
circular-headed  doors  at  the  west  end  and  south  side,  both 
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of  them  very  plain ; but  particularly  the  latter.  The  few 
ornaments  of  the  western  are  as  perfect  and  as  sharp 
as  if  the  whole  were  the  work  of  yesterday.  This  part  of 
the  church  has,  however,  been  exposed  to  considerable 
injury,  owing  to  its  having  joined  the  conventual  build- 
ings, which  were  destroyed  at  the  revolution.  The  in- 
side is,  like  the  exterior,  almost  perfect,  but  it  is  very 
much  more  rich,  uniting  to  the  common  ornaments  of 
Norman  architecture,  capitals,  in  some  instances,  of  clas- 
sical beauty.  The  ceiling  is  covered  with  paintings  of 
scriptural  subjects,  which  still  remain,  notwithstanding 
that  the  building  is  now  desecrated,  and  used  as  a wood- 
house  by  the  neighboring  farmer. 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  chapel  is  well  ascer- 
tained #.  The  hospital  was  founded  in  1183,  by  Henry 
Plantagenet,  as  a priory  for  the  reception  of  unmar- 
ried ladies  of  noble  blood,  who  were  destined  for  a 
religious  life,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  be  afflicted  with 
leprosy.  One  of  their  appellations  was  Jilles  meselles , 
in  which  latter  word,  you  will  immediately  recognize 
the  origin  of  our  term  for  the  disease  still  prevalent 
among  us,  the  measles.  Johnson  strangely  derives  this 
word  from  morbilli;  but  the  true  northern  roots  have  been 
given  by  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  most  valuable  republication 
of  our  national  dictionary;  a work  which  now  deserves 
to  be  named  after  the  editor,  rather  than  the  original 
compiler.  It  may  also  be  added,  that  the  word  was  in 
common  use  in  the  old  Norman  French,  and  was  plainly 
intended  to  designate  a slight  degree  of  scurvy. 

* Farm , Histoirc  de  Rouen,  v.  p.  121. 
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To  pursue  this  subject  a few  steps  farther,  Jamieson, 
who  is  as  excellent  in  points  of  etymology  as  Johnson  is 
deficient,  quotes,  in  his  Scottish  Dictionary,  an  instance 
where  the  identical  expression,  meselle-houses , is  used  in 
old  English; 

“ . . . . to  meselle-houses  of  that  same  rond, 

Thre  thousand  mark  unto  ther  spense  he  fond.” 

R.  Brunne,  p.  13G. 

The  Norfolk  farmers  and  dairy-maids  tell  us  to  this  day 
of  measly  pork:  in  Scotch,  a leper  is  called  a mesel ; and, 
among  the  Swedes,  the  word  for  measles  is  one  nearly 
similar  in  sound,  mass-ling.  The  French  academy,  how- 
ever, have  refused  to  admit  meselle  to  the  honor  of  a 
place  in  their  language,  because  it  was  obsolete  or  vulgar 
in  the  time  of  Louis  Xlllth.  The  word  is  expressive, 
and  no  better  one  has  supplied  its  place;  and  we  may 
suppose  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Norman  conquerors, 
and  that  it  properly  belongs  to  the  Gothic  tongues,  in  the 
whole  of  which  the  root  is  to  be  found  more  or  less 
modified.  Instances  of  this  kind,  and  they  are  many, 
serve  as  additional  proofs,  if  proofs  indeed  were  needed, 
of  the  common  origin  of  the  Neustrian  Normans,  of  the 
Lowland  Scots,  and  of  the  Saxon  and  Belgian  tribes,  who 
peopled  our  eastern  shores  of  England. 

Fhe  priory  continued  to  be  appropriated  to  its  original 
purpose  till  1366,  when  Charles  Vth  united  it  to  the 
hospital,  called  the  Magdalen,  at  Rouen,  upon  condition 
that  a mass  should  be  celebrated  there  daily  tor  the 
repose  of  his  soul.  In  the  year  1600,  on  the  destruction 
of  the  abbey  upon  Mont  Ste.  Catherine,  the  monks  of 
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that  establishment  were  allowed  to  fix  themselves  at 
St.  Julien;  but  they  resigned  it,  after  a period  of  sixty- 
seven  years,  to  the  Carthusians  of  Gaillon,  who,  incor- 
porating themselves  with  their  brethren  of  the  same  order 
at  Rouen,  formed  a very  opulent  community.  The  mo- 
nastery, previously  occupied  by  the  latter,  was  known 
by  the  poetical  appellation  of  la  Rose  de  Notre  Dame: 
indeed,  it  is  thus  termed  in  the  charter  of  its  foundation, 
dated  1384.  But  the  situation  was  unhealthy,  and  the 
new  comers  had  therefore  little  difficulty  in  persuading 
its  occupants  to  remove  to  the  convent  of  St.  Julien, 
which  they  inhabited  conjointly  till  the  revolution.  At  a 
very  short  period  before  that  event,  they  had  rebuilt  the 
whole  of  the  priory  with  such  splendor,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  neighborhood.  But  the 
edifice,  which  had  then  been  scarcely  raised,  was  soon  af- 
terwards levelled  with  the  ground.  The  foundations  alone 
attest  the  former  extent  of  the  buildings;  and  the  park, 
now  in  a state  of  utter  neglect,  their  original  importance. 

Rouen,  as  I have  observed,  is  scantily  ornamented 
with  remains  of  real  Norman  architecture;  for,  even  at 
the  risk  of  a bull,  we  must  deny  that  title  to  the  Norman 
edifices  of  the  pointed  style.  Its  vicinity,  however,  fur- 
nishes a greater  number  of  specimens,  among  which  the 
churches  of  L6ry,  of  Pavilly,  and  of  Yainville,  are  all  of 
them  deserving  of  a visit  from  the  diligent  antiquary. 

Lery  is  a village  adjoining  Pont-de-T  Arche : its 
church  is  cruciform,  having  in  the  centre  a low,  massy, 
square  tower,  surmounted  by  a modern  spire.  A row 
of  plain  Norman  arches,  intended  only  for  ornament,  runs 
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round  the  tower  near  the  base,  and  over  them  on  each  side 
is  a single  round-headed  window.  All  the  other  windows 
of  the  building  are  of  the  same  construction,  and  this 
renders  it  probable  that  the  east  end,  in  which  there  is 
also  one  of  these  windows,  is  really  coeval  with  the  rest 
of  the  church ; though,  contrary  to  the  usual  plan  of  the 
Norman  churches,  it  is  terminated  by  a straight  wall 
instead  of  a semi-circular  apsis.  The  west  front  contains 
a rich  Norman  door-way,  surmounted  by  three  windows 
of  the  same  style,  adjoining  each  other,  with  a triple  row 
of  the  chevron-ornament  above  them.  The  interior  wears 
the  appearance  of  emote  antiquity:  the  arches  are  without 
mouldings,  the  pillars  without  bases,  and  the  capitals 
are  destitute  of  all  ornamental  sculpture.  In  fact,  these 
portions  are  nothing  but  rounded  piers;  and  so  obviously 
was  mere  solid  strength  the  aim  of  the  architect,  that 
their  diameter  is  fully  equal  to  two-thirds  of  their  height. 
A double  row  of  pillars  and  arches  separates  the  nave  into 
th  ree  parts,  of  unequal  width;  and  another  arch  of  greater 
span,  though  equally  plain,  divides  it  from  the  chancel. 
In  St.  Julien,  we  observe  a most  simple  exterior,  accom- 
panied bv  an  interior  of  comparatively  an  ornamented 
style:  here  the  case  is  exactly  the  reverse;  but  in  neither 
instance  does  there  appear  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
whole  of  the  building  is  coeval.  We  shall  be  driven,  there- 
fore, to  admit,  that  any  inferences  respecting  the  sera  of 
architecture  drawn  merely  from  the  comparative  richness 
of  the  style,  must  be  considered  of  little  weight,  and  that, 
even  in  those  days,  a great  deal  depended  upon  the  fancy 
of  the  patron  or  architect.  Of  the  real  time  of  the  erec- 
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tion  of  the  church  at  Lery,  there  is  no  certain  knowledge. 
Topographers,  however  minute  in  other  matters,  seem 
in  general  to  have  considered  it  beneath  their  dignity  to 
record  the  dates  of  parish-churches ; though,  as  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  arts,  such  information  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  Langlois,  who  has  given  a figure  of  the 
western  front  of  this  at  Lery,  refers  it  without  any  hesita- 
tion to  the  time  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  But  this 
opinion  is  merely  grounded  on  the  resemblance  of  some 
of  its  capitals  to  those  of  the  pillars  in  the  crypt  at 
St.  Denis  ; the  best  judges  doubt  whether  there  is  a 
single  architectural  line  in  that  crypt,  which  can  fairly  he 
referred  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  Hence  such  a proof 
is  entitled  to  little  attention ; and  on  studying  the  style  of 
the  whole,  and  its  conformity  with  the  more  magnificent 
front  of  St.  Georges  de  Bocherville,  it  would  seem  most 
reasonable  to  regard  them  both  as  of  nearly  the  same  aera, 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  We  may  through 
them  be  enabled  to  fix  the  date  to  a specimen  of  ancient 
architecture  in  our  own  country,  more  splendid  than  these, 
the  Church  of  Castle  Rising,  whose  west  front  is  so  much 
on  the  same  plan,  that  it  can  scarcely  have  been  erected 
at  a very  different  period. 

Pavilly  has  considerably  more  to  recommend  it,  as 
the  “ magni  nominis  umbra,”  than  either  of  the  others ; 
it  having  been  the  seat  of  an  abbey  founded  about  the 
year  668,  and  named  after  Saint  Austreberte,  who  first 
presided  over  it.  Here,  too,  we  have  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  ascertain  with  greater  precision  the  date  of 
the  building,  which,  in  the  archives  of  the  Chartreux  at 
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Rouen*,  is  stated  to  have  been  constructed  about  the 
conclusion  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  remains  of  the 
monastery  are  not  considerable : they  consist  of  little  more 
than  a ruined  wall,  containing  three  circular  arches,  evi- 
dently very  ancient  from  their  simplicity  and  the  style  of 
their  masonry,  and  some  pillars  with  capitals  differing  in 
ornament  from  any  others  I recollect,  but  imitations  of  the 
jGrecian,  or  rather  attempts  to  improve  upon  it.  The 
inside  of  the  parish-church  is  more  interesting  than  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey.  It  is  characterised,  as  you  will  ob- 
serve in  the  annexed  sketch,  by  massy  square  piers,  to 
each  side  of  which  are  attached  several  small  clustered 
columns,  intended  merely  for  ornament.  One  of  them 
is  fluted,  the  work,  probably,  of  some  subsequent  time; 
and  another,  on  the  same  pier,  is  truncated,  to  afford 
a pedestal  for  the  statue  of  a saint.  The  capitals  are 
without  sculpture. 

The  church  at  Yainville  differs  materially  from  either 
of  the  others:  its  square  low  central  tower  is  of  far  greater 
base  than  that  of  Lery : the  transept  parts  of  the  cross 
have  been  demolished ; and,  beyond  the  tower,  to  the 
east,  is  only  an  addition  that  looks  more  like  an  apsis 
than  a choir,  a small  semi-circular  building  with  a roof 
of  a peculiarly  high  pitch,  like  those  of  the  stoue-roofed 
chapels  in  Ireland,  which,  I trust,  I shall  be  able  hereafter 
to  convince  you  were  undoubtedly  of  Norman  origin. 
But  the  most  curious  feature  in  this  building  is,  that  one 
of  the  buttresses  is  pierced  with  a narrow  lancet  win- 
dow ; a decisive  proof,  that  the  Normans  regarded  their 


* Description  de  la  Haute  Normandie,  n.  p.  268. 
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buttresses  as  constituent  parts  of  the  edifice  at  its  ori- 
ginal construction,  and  that  they  did  not  add  them  at  a 
subsequent  time,  or  design  them  to  afford  support,  in  the 
event  of  any  unexpected  failure  of  strength.  Indeed, 
what  are  usually  called  Norman  buttresses,  such  as  we 
find  at  Yainville,  and  at  the  lazar-house  at  St.  Jnlien, 
have  so  very  small  a projection,  that  they  seem  much 
more  designed  to  add  ornament  or  variety,  than  for  any 
useful  purpose. — Yainville  is  a parish  adjoining  Jumieges, 
and  was  formerly  dependent  upon  the  celebrated  abbey 
there,  which  will  furnish  ample  materials  for  a future 
letter. 
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LETTER  X. 

EARLY  POINTED  ARCHITECTURE— CATHEDRAL— EPISCOPAL 

PALACE. 

( Rouen,  June,  1818.^ 

In  passing  from  the  true  Norman  architecture, 
characterised  “ by  the  circular  arch,  round-headed  doors 
and  windows,  massive  pillars  with  a kind  of  regular  base 
and  capital,  and  thick  walls  without  any  very  prominent 
buttresses*,  to  those  edifices  which  display  the  pointed 
style,  I shall  enter  into  a more  extensive  field,  and  one 
where  the  difficulty  no  longer  lies  in  discovering,  but  in 
selecting  objects  for  observation  and  description. 

The  style  which  an  ingenious  author  of  our  own 
country  lias  designated  as  early  English -j~,  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  Normandy.  In  both  countries,  the 
circular  style  became  modified  into  Gothic , by  the  same 
gradations;  though,  in  Normandy,  each  gradation  took 
place  at  an  earlier  period  than  amongst  us.  The  style  in 
question  forms  the  connecting  link  between  edifices  of 
the  highest  antiquity,  and  those  of  the  richest  pointed 
architecture;  combined  in  some  instances  principally  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  former,  in  others  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  latter : generally  speaking,  it  assimilates 
itself  to  both.  The  simplicity  of  the  principal  lines  betray 
its  analogy  to  its  predecessors;  whilst  the  form  of  the 
arch  equally  displays  the  approach  of  greater  beauty  and 
perfection. 

* Bentliam,  History  of  Ely,  2nd  edit.  i.  p.  34. 
f Liverpool  Panorama  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  article  Architecture. 
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Of  this  sera,  the  cathedral  * of  Rouen  is  unquestionably 
the  most  interesting  building;  and  it  is  so  spacious,  so 
grand,  so  noble,  so  elegant,  so  rich,  and  so  varied,  that,  as 
the  Italians  say  of  Raphael,  “ ammirar  non  si  pud  che  non 
s’onori.” — By  an  exordium  like  this,  I am  aware  that  an 
expectation  will  be  raised,  which  it  will  be  difficult  for 
the  powers  of  description  to  gratify;  but  I have  still  felt 
that  it  was  due  to  the  edifice,  to  speak  of  it  as  I am  sure 
it  deserves,  and  rather  to  subject  myself  to  the  charge  of 
want  of  ability  in  describing,  than  of  want  of  feeling  in 
the  appreciation  of  excellence. 

The  west  front  opens  upon  a spacious  parvis , to 
which  it  exposes  a width  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet, 
consisting  of  a centre,  flanked  by  two  towers  of  very 
dissimilar  form  and  architecture,  though  of  nearly  equal 
height.  Between  these  is  seen  the  spire,  which  rises  from 
the  intersection  of  the  cross,  and  which,  from  this  point 
of  view,  appears  to  pierce  the  clouds ; and  these  masses 
so  combine  themselves  together,  that  the  entire  edifice 
assumes  a pyramidical  outline.  The  French,  who,  with- 
out any  real  affection  for  ancient  architecture,  are  often 
extravagant  in  their  praises,  regard  this  spire  as  a “ chef 
d’  oeuvre  de  hardiesse,  d’  elegance,  et  de  legerete.”  Bold 
and  light  it  certainly  is ; hut  we  must  pause  before  we 

* The  only  views  of  the  cathedral  with  which  I am  acquainted,  are, 

A single  plate  of  the  west  front,  l6in.  by  llfin. — Anonymous; 

north  side,  16in.  by  ll§in. — Marked  S.  L.  B.; 

A small  north-west  view,  engraved  by  Pouncey,  in  the  first  volume 
of  Gough’s  Alien  Priories; 

And  the  west  front,  on  an  extremely  reduced  scale,  in  Serou.r 
d’Agincourt’s  Histoire  tie  l'  Art  par  les  Monumens , Architecture, 
t.  64.  f.  21.  p.  68. 
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consider  it  as  elegant:  the  lower  part  is  a combination  of 
very  clumsy  Roman  pediments  and  columns ; and,  as  it  is 
constructed  of  wood,  the  material  conveys  an  idea  of  po- 
verty and  comparative  meanness. — It  is  commonly  said  in 
France,  that  the  portal  of  Rheims,  joined  to  the  nave  of 
Amiens,  the  choir  of  Beauvais,  and  the  tower  of  Chartres, 
would  make  a perfect  church ; nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that 
each  of  these  several  cathedrals  surpasses  Rouen  in  its 
peculiar  excellence;  but  each  is  also  defective  in  other 
respects;  so  that  Rouen,  considered  as  a whole,  is  per- 
haps equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any.  The  front  is  singu- 
larly impressive:  it  is  characterised  by  airy  magnificence. 
Open  screens  of  the  most  elegant  tracery,  and  filled,  like 
the  panncls  to  which  they  correspond,  with  imagery, 
range  along  the  summit.  The  blue  sky  shines  through 
the  stone  filagree,  which  appears  to  be  interwoven  like 
a slender  web;  hut,  when  you  ascend  the  roof,  you  find 
that  it  is  composed  of  massy  limbs  of  stone,  of  which  the 
edge  alone  is  seen  by  the  observer  below.  This  free 
tracery  is  peculiar  to  the  pointed  architecture  of  the 
continent;  and  I cannot  recollect  any  English  building 
which  possesses  it.  The  basement  story  is  occupied  by 
three  wide  door-ways,  deep  in  retiring  mouldings  and 
pillars,  and  filled  with  figures  of  saints  and  martyrs,  “ tier 
behind  tier,  in  endless  perspective.”  The  central  portal, 
by  far  the  largest,  projects  like  a porch  beyond  the  others, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a gorgeous  pyramidal  canopy  of 
open  stone-work,  in  whose  centre  is  a great  dial,  the 
top  of  which  partly  conceals  the  rose  window  behind. 
This  portal,  together  with  the  niches  above  on  either  side, 
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all  equally  crowded  with  bishops,  apostles,  and  saints, 
was  erected  at  the  expence  of  the  cardinal,  Georges 
d’Amboise,  by  whom  the  first  stone  was  laid,  in  1509*. 

The  lateral  doorways  are  of  a different  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and,  though  obtusely  pointed,  are  supposed  to  be 
of  the  eleventh  century:  a plain  and  almost  Roman  cir- 
cular arch  surmounts  the  southern  one.  Over  each  of  the 
entrances  is  a curious  bas-relief:  in  the  centre  is  displayed 
the  genealogical  tree  of  Christ;  the  southern  contains  the 
Virgin  Mary  surrounded  hy  a number  of  saints;  the 
northern  one,  the  most  remarkable -j~  of  all,  affords  a 
representation  of  the  feast  given  by  Herod,  which  ended 
in  the  martyrdom  of  the  Baptist.  Salome,  daughter  of 
Herodias,  plays,  as  she  ought  to  do,  the  principal  cha- 
racter. The  group  is  of  good  sculpture,  and  curiously 
illustrative  of  the  costumes  and  manners  of  the  times. 
Salom£  is  seen  dancing  in  an  attitude,  which  perchance 
was  often  assumed  by  the  tombesteres  of  the  elder  day ; 
and  her  position  affords  a graphical  comment  upon  the 
Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  text,  in  which  it  is  said 
that  she  “ tumbled ” before  King  Herod.  The  hands  or 
pilasters  (if  we  may  so  call  them)  which  ornament  the 
jambs  of  the  door-ways,  are  crowned  Avitli  graceful  foliage 

* This  great  benefactor  to  Rouen  died  the  following  year,  deeply 
lamented  by  the  inhabitants,  and  generally  so  by  France ; but,  above 
all,  regretted  by  Louis  Xllth,  his  sovereign,  whom,  to  use  the  words 
of  Guicciardini,  he  served  as  oracle  and  authority.  The  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  is  still  louder  in  his  praise. — The 
western  facade  of  the  cathedral  was  not  finished  till  1530,  twenty  years 
after  his  death. 

f A representation  of  this  has  recently  been  published  from  an 
engraving  on  stone  by  Langlois. 
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in  a very  pure  style;  and  the  pedestals  of  the  lateral 
pillars  are  boldly  underworked. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  cathedral  is  situated  the 
cloister-court.  Only  a few  arches  of  the  cloister  now 
remain;  and  it  appears,  at  least  on  the  eastern  side,  to 
have  consisted  of  a double  aisle.  Here  we  view  the 
most  ancient  portion  of  the  tower  of  Saint  Roniain. — 
There  is  a peculiarity  in  the  position  of  the  towers  of  this 
cathedral,  which  I have  not  observed  elsewhere.  They 
flank  the  body  o!  the  church,  so  as  to  leave  three  sides 
free;  and  hence  the  spread  taken  by  the  front  of  the 
edifice,  when  the  breadth  of  the  towers  is  added  to  the 
breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  circular  windows  of 
the  tower  which  look  in  the  court,  are  perhaps  to  be 
referred  to  the  eleventh  century;  and  a smaller  tower 
affixed  against  the  south  side,  containing  a stair-case  and 
covered  by  a lofty  pyramidical  stone  roof,  composed  of 
flags  cut  in  the  shape  of  shingles,  may  also  be  of  the  same 
aera.  The  others,  of  the  more  ancient  windows,  are  in 
the  early  pointed  style;  and  the  portion  from  the  gallery 
upwards  is  comparatively  modern;  having  been  added  in 
1477.  The  roof,  I suppose,  is  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  southern  tower  is  a fine  specimen  of  the  pointed 
architecture  in  its  greatest  state  of  luxuriant  perfection, 
enriched  on  every  side  with  pinnacles  and  statues.  It  ter- 
minates in  a beautiful  octagonal  crown  of  open  stone- 
work.— Legendary  tales  are  connected  with  both  the 
towers  : the  oldest  borrows  its  name  from  St.  Romain, 
by  whom  chroniclers  tell  us  that  it  was  built;  the  other 
is  called  the  Tour  de  Beurre,  from  a tradition,  that  the 
chief  part  of  the  money  required  for  its  erection  was 
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derived  from  offerings  given  by  the  pious  or  the  dainty, 
as  the  purchase  for  an  indulgence  granted  by  Pope 
Innocent  Vlllth,  who,  for  a reasonable  consideration, 
allowed  the  contributors  to  feed  upon  butter  and  milk 
during  Lent,  instead  of  confining  themselves,  as  before,  to 
oil  and  lard. — The  archbishop,  Georges  d’Amboise,  con- 
secrated this  tower,  of  which  the  foundation  was  laid  in 
1485;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  living  to  see  it 
finished,  in  1507,  after  twenty-two  years  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  building. 

The  cardinal  was  so  truly  delighted  by  the  beauty  of 
the  structure,  which  had  arisen  under  his  auspices,  that  he 
determined  to  grace  it  with  the  largest  bell  in  France;  and 
such  was  afterwards  cast  at  his  expence. — Even  Tom  of 
Lincoln  could  scarcely  compete  with  Georges  d’Amboise; 
for  thus  the  bell  was  duly  christened.  It  weighed  thirty- 
three  thousand  pounds;  its  diameter  at  the  base  was 
thirty  feet;  its  height  was  ten  feet;  and  thirty  stout  and 
sweating  bell-ringers  could  hardly  put  it  into  swing. — 
Such  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  undertaking, 
that  it  was  thought  worthy  of  a religious  ceremony.  At 
the  appointed  hour  for  casting  the  bell,  the  clergy  paraded 
in  full  procession  round  the  church,  to  implore  the 
blessing  of  heaven  upon  the  work ; and,  when  the  signal 
was  given  that  the  glowing  metal  had  filled  the  enormous 
mould,  Te  Deum  resounded  as  with  one  voice ; the  organ 
pealed,  the  trombones  and  clarions  sounded,  and  all  the 
other  bells  in  the  cathedral  joined,  as  loudly  and  as  sweetly 
as  they  could,  in  announcing  the  birth  of  their  prouder 
brother. — The  remainder  of  the  story  is  of  a different 
complexion; — The  founder,  Jean  le  Machon,  of  Chartres, 
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died  from  excess  of  joy,  and  was  buried  in  the  nave  of 
the  cathedral,  where  Poinmeraye  * tells  us  the  tomb  existed 
in  his  time,  with  a hell  engraved  upon  it,  and  the  follow- 
ing epitaph : — 

“ Cy-dessous  gist  Jean  le  Machon 
“ De  Chartres  hoinme  de  fa^on 
“ Lequel  fondit  Georges  d’Amhoise 
“ Qui  trente  six  mille  livres  poise 
“ Mil  cinq  cens  un  jour  d’Aoust  deuxifeme 
“ Puis  mourut  le  vingt  et  unifeme.” 

Nor  was  this  the  only  misfortune;  for,  after  all,  this 
great  bell  proved,  like  a great  book,  a great  nuisance : the 
sound  it  uttered  was  scarcely  audible;  and,  at  last,  in 
an  attempt  to  render  it  vocal,  upon  a visit  paid  by 
Louis  XYItli  to  Rouen  in  1786,  it  was  cracked^.  It  con- 
tinued, however,  to  hang,  a gaping  stock  to  children  and 
strangers,  till  the  revolution,  in  1793,  caused  it  to  be 
returned  to  the  furnace,  whence  it  re-issued  in  the  shape 
of  cannon  and  medals,  the  latter  commemorating  the 
pristine  state  of  the  metal  with  the  humiliating  legend, 
“ monument  de  vanite  detruit  pour  futilite^.” 

Some  of  the  clerestory  windows  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  nave  are  circular;  the  tracery  which  fills  them, 
and  the  mouldings  which  surround  them,  belong  to  the 
pointed  style;  the  arches  may  therefore  have  been  the 
production  of  an  earlier  architect.  The  windows  of  the 
nave  are  crowned  by  pediments,  each  terminating,  not 
with  a pinnacle,  but  with  a small  statue.  The  pediments 

* Histoire  de  V Egllse  Cathedrale  de  Rouen,  p.  50. 

f Noel,  Essaissur  le  Departement  de  la  Seine  Inferieure,  ii.  p.  239. 

I Millin,  Histoire  Metallique  de  la  Revolution  Franraise,  t.  22.  f.  84. 
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over  the  windows  of  the  choir  are  larger  and  holder,  and 
perforated  as  they  rise  above  the  parapet ; the  members 
of  the  mouldings  are  full,  and  produce  a fine  effect. 

The  northern  transept  is  approached  through  a gloomy 
court,  once  occupied  by  the  shops  of  the  transcribers  and 
caligraphists,  the  libraires  of  ancient  times,  and  from 
them  it  has  derived  its  name.  The  court  is  entered  be- 
neath a gate-way  of  beautiful  and  singular  architecture, 
composed  of  two  lofty  pointed  arches  of  equal  height, 
crowned  by  a row  of  smaller  arcades.  On  each  side  are 
the  walls  of  the  arch i episcopal  palace,  dusky  and  shat- 
tered, and  desolate;  and  the  vista  terminates  by  the  lofty 
Portal  of  St.  Romain ; for  it  is  thus  the  great  portal 
of  the  transept  is  denominated.  The  oaken  valves  are 
bound  with  ponderous  hinges  and  bars  of  wrought  iron, 
of  coeval  workmanship.  The  bars  are  ornamented  with 
embossed  heads,  which  have  been  hammered  out  of  the 
solid  metal.  The  statues  which  stood  on  each  side  of 
the  arch-way  have  been  demolished;  hut  the  pedestals 
remain.  These,  as-  well  as  other  parts  of  the  portal,  are 
covered  with  sculptured  compartments,  or  medallions, 
in  high  preservation,  and  of  the  most  singular  character. 
They  exhibit  an  endless  variety  of  fanciful  monsters  and 
animals,  of  every  shape  and  form,  mermaids,  tritons, 
harpies,  woodmen,  satyrs,  and  all  the  fabulous  zoology 
of  ancient  geography  and  romance ; and  each  spandril 
of  each  quatrefoil  contains  a lizard,  a serpent,  or  some 
other  worm  or  reptile.  They  have  all  the  oddity,  all  the 
whim,  and  all  the  horror  of  the  pencil  of  Breughel. 
Human  groups  and  figures  are  interspersed,  some  scrip- 
tural, historical,  or  legendary ; others  mystical  and  alle- 
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gorical.  Engravings  from  these  medallions  would  form 
a volume  of  uncommon  interest. — Two  lofty  towers  or- 
nament the  transept,  such  as  are  usually  seen  only  at 
the  western  front  of  a cathedral.  The  upper  story  of 
each  is  perforated  by  a gigantic  window,  divided  by  a 
single  mullion,  or  central  pillar,  not  exceeding  one  foot 
in  circumference,  and  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height.  These 
windows  are  entirely  open,  and  the  architect  never  in- 
tended that  they  should  he  glazed.  An  extraordinary 
play  of  light  and  shade  results  from  this  construction. 
The  rose  window  in  the  centre  of  the  transept  is  magni- 
ficent: from  within,  the  painted  glass  produces  the  effect 
of  a kaleidoscope. — The  pediment  or  gable  of  this  tran- 
sept was  materially  injured  by  a storm,  in  1638,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  it  was  completed;  and  the 
damage  was  never  restored. 

The  southern  transept  bears  a near  resemblance  to 
that  which  I have  already  described;  but  it  was  originally 
richer  in  its  ornaments,  and  it  still  preserves  some  of 
its  statues.  Here  the  medallions  relate  chiefly  to  scripture- 
history  ; hut  the  sculpture  is  greatly  corroded  by  the 
weather,  and  the  more  delicate  parts  are  nearly  oblite- 
rated; besides  which,  as  well  here,  as  at  the  other  en- 
trances, the  Calvinists,  in  1562,  and,  more  recently, 
the  Revolutionists,  have  been  most  mischievously  de- 
structive, mutilating  and  decapitating  without  mercy. 
The  spirit,  indeed,  of  the  French  reformers,  bore  a near 
resemblance  to  the  proceedings  of  John  Knox  and  his 
brethren : the  people  embraced  the  new  doctrine  with 
turbulent  violence.  There  was  in  it  nothing  moderate, 
nothing  gradual : it  was  not  the  regular  flow  of  public 
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opinion,  undermining  abuses,  and  bringing  them  slowly 
to  their  fall ; but  it  was  the  thunderbolt,  which — 

“ In  sua  templa  furit,  nullaque  exire  vetante 
“ Materia,  magnamque  cadens  magnamque  revertens 
“ Dat  stragem  lat&  sparsosque  recolligit  ignes.” 

Among  the  legends  recorded  on  the  southern  portal, 
or  the  Portail  de  la  Calende , is  that  of  the  corn-mer- 
chant; the  confiscation  of  whose  property  paid,  as  the 
chronicles  tell  us,  for  the  erection  of  this  beautiful  en- 
trance. He  himself,  if  we  may  believe  the  same  autho- 
rity, was  hanged  in  the  street  opposite  to  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  detected  in  the  use  of  false 
measures. 

The  original  Lady-Chapel,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
cathedral,  was  taken  down  in  1302.  The  present,  which 
is  considerably  more  spacious,  is  chiefly  of  a date  imme- 
diately subsequent.  Part,  however,  was  built  in  1430, 
when  new  and  larger  windows  were  inserted  throughout 
the  church;  whilst  other  parts  were  not  finished  till  1538, 
at  which  time  the  Cardinal  Georges  d’Amboise  restored 
the  roof  of  the  choir,  which  had  been  injured  in  1514, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  spire. 

The  square  central  tower,  which  is  low  and  com- 
paratively plain,  is  the  work  of  the  year  1200.  It  is  itself 
more  ancient  than  would  be  supposed  from  the  character 
of  its  architecture ; but  it  occupies  the  place  of  one  of 
still  greater  antiquity,  which  was  materially  damaged  in 
1117,  when  the  original  spire  of  the  church  was  struck 
by  lightning.  This  first  spire  was  of  stone,  but  was 
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replaced  by  another  of  wood,  which,  as  I have  just  men- 
tioned, was  also  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  A fire,  arising  from  the  negligence  of 
plumbers  employed  to  repair  the  lead-work,  was  the  cause 
of  its  ruin. — To  remedy  the  misfortune,  recourse  was  had 
to  extraordinary  efforts:  the  King  contributed  twelve 
thousand  francs ; the  chapter  a portion  of  their  revenue 
and  their  plate;  collections  were  made  throughout  the 
kingdom;  and  Leo  Xth  authorised  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
a measure,  which,  at  nearly  the  same  period,  in  its  more 
extensive  adoption  for  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome, 
shook  the  Papacy  to  its  foundation.  The  spire  thus  raised, 
the  second  of  wood,  but  the  third  in  chronological  order, 
is  the  one  which  is  now  in  existence.  It  was,  like 
its  predecessor,  endangered  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
plumbers,  in  1713;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
quired any  material  reparations  till  ten  years  ago,  when  a 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  francs  was  expended  upon  it. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  you  will  not  have 
failed  to  observe  that  this  cathedral  is  the  work  of  so  many 
different  periods,  that  it  almost  contains  within  itself  a 
history  of  pointed  architecture.  To  attempt  a labored 
description  of  it  were  idle:  minute  details  of  any  one  of 
the  portals  would  fill  a moderate  volume;  and  a quarto  of 
seven  hundred  pages,  from  which  I have  borrowed  most 
of  my  dates,  has  already  been  written  upon  the  subject 
by  a Benedictine  Monk  of  the  name  of  Pommeraye, 
who  also  published  the  history  of  the  Archbishops  of 
the  See  *. 


Histo'ire  des  Archeveques  de  Rouen,  folio  16G7. 
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The  first  church  at  Rouen  was  built  about  the 
year  270:  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  subsequently, 
this  edifice  was  succeeded  by  another,  the  joint  work 
of  St.  Romain  and  St.  Ouen,  which  was  burned  in 
the  incursions  of  the  Normans,  about  the  year  842. 
Fifty  years  of  Paganism  succeeded;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period,  Rollo  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
Rouen  saw  once  more  within  its  walls,  by  the  munificence 
and  piety  of  the  conqueror,  a place  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. Richard  1st,  grandson  of  this  duke,  and  his  son 
Robert,  the  archbishop,  enlarged  the  edifice  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tenth  century ; but  it  was  still  not  completed 
till  1063,  when,  according  to  Ordericus  Vitalis,  it  was 
dedicated  by  the  Archbishop  Maurilius  with  great  pomp, 
in  the  presence  of  William,  Dnke  of  Normandy,  and  the 
bishops  of  the  province.  Of  this  building,  however, 
notwithstanding  what  is  said  by  Ducarel*  and  other 
authors,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  more  remains  than  the 
part  of  St.  Romain’s  tower,  just  noticed,  and  possibly 
two  of  the  western  entrances;  though  the  present  struc- 
ture is  believed  to  occupy  the  same  spot. 

To  the  honor  of  the  spirit  and  good  feeling  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rcuen,  this  church  is  one  of  those  that 
sulfered  least  in  the  outrages  of  the  year  1793.  Its  di- 
mensions, in  French  feet,  are  as  follows: — 

FEET. 


Length  of  the  interior 408 

Width  of  ditto 83 

Length  of  nave  210 


* Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,  p.  12. 
L 2 
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FEET- 

Width  of  nave 27 

Ditto  of  aisles 15 

Length  of  choir  HO 

Width  of  ditto 35-§ 

Ditto  of  transept 25£ 

Length  of  ditto  164 

Ditto  of  Lady-Chapel 88 

Width  of  ditto 28 

Height  of  spire 380 

Ditto  of  towers  at  the  west  end  230 

Ditto  of  nave  84 

Ditto  of  aisles  and  chapels 42 

Ditto  of  interior  of  central  tower  152 

Depth  of  chapels 10 


Four  clustered  pillars  support  the  central  tower,  each 
of  which  is  thirty-eight  feet  in  circumference ; the  rest, 
of  which  there  are  forty-four  in  the  nave  and  choir, 
those  in  the  former  clustered,  the  others  circular,  are 
less  by  one-third.  The  windows  amount  in  number  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three;  the  chapels  to  twenty-five. 
Most  of  the  latter  were  fitted  up  during  the  minority  oi 
Louis  XIVth,  with  wreathed  columns,  entwined  with 
foliage,  the  style  in  vogue  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  farthest  of  these  chapels,  upon  the  south  side, 
is  the  tomb  of  Rollo,  first  Duke  of  Normandy;  in  th6 
opposite  chapel,  that  of  his  son  and  successor,  William 
Longue-Epee,  who  was  treacherously  murdered  at  Pec- 
quigny,  in  944,  during  a conference  with  Arnoul,  Count 
of  Flanders. 

The  effigies  of  both  these  princes  still  remain  placed 
upon  sarcophagi,  under  plain  niches  in  the  wall.  They  ai  e 
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certainly  not  contemporary  with  the  persons  which  they 
represent,  but  are  probably  productions  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  to  which  period  Mr.  Stothard,  from  whose  judg- 
ment few  will  be  disposed  to  appeal,  refers  the  greater 
part  of  what  are  called  the  most  ancient  in  the  Musde  des 
Monument  Francais.  At  the  same  time,  they  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  copied  from  others  of  earlier  date;  and 
I therefore  send  you  a slight  sketch  of  the  figure  of 
Rollo.  Even  imaginary  portraits  of  celebrated  men  are 
not  without  their  value : we  are  interested  by  seeing  how 
they  have  been  conceived  by  the  artist. — Above  the  statue 
is  the  following  inscription : — 

HIC  POSITUS  EST 
ROLLO, 

NORMANNI7E  A SE  TERRITA2,  VASTAT.E, 

RESTITUTE, 

PRIMUS  DUX,  CONDITOR,  PATER, 

A FRANCONE  ARCHIEP.  ROTOM. 

BAPTIZATUS  ANNO  DCCCCXIII, 

OBIIT  ANNO  DCCCCXVII. 

OSSA  IPSIUS  IN  VETERI  SANCTUARIO, 

NUNC  CAPITE  NAVIS,  PRIMUM  CONDITA, 

TRANSLATO  ALTARI,  HIC  COLLOCATA 
SUNT  A B.  MAURILIO  ARCHIEP.  ROTOM. 

ANNO  M LX  1 1 1. 

Two  other  epitaphs  in  rhyming  Latin,  which  were  pre- 
viously upon  his  tomb,  are  recorded  by  various  authors : 
the  first  of  them  began  with  the  three  following  lines — 

DUX  NORMANNORUM,  CUNCTORUM  NORMA  BONORUM, 

ROLLO  FERUS  FORTIS,  QUEM  GENS  NORMANNICA  MORTIS 
INVOCAT  ARTICULO,  CLAUDITUR  HOC  TUMULO. 
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Over  William  Longue-Epe4  is  inscribed — 

HIC  POSITUS  EST 

GULIELMUS  DICTUS  LONGA  SPATHA, 

ROLLQNIS  FILIUS, 

DUX  NORMANNL®, 

PUEDATORIE  OCCISUS  DCCCCXXXXl  V. 

with  an  account  of  the  removal  of  his  bones,  exactly 
similar  to  the  concluding  part  of  his  father’s  epitaph. 

The  perspective  on  first  entering  the  church  is  very 
striking:  the  eye  ranges  without  interruption,  through  a 
vista  of  lofty  pillars  and  pointed  arches,  to  the  splendid 
altar  in  the  Lady-Chapel,  which  forms  at  once  an  ad- 
mirable termination  to  the  building  and  the  prospect. 
The  high  altar  in  the  choir  is  plain  and  insulated.  No 
other  praise  can  be  given  to  the  screen,  except  that  it 
does  not  interrupt  the  view;  for  surely  it  was  the  very 
consummation  of  bad  taste  to  place  in  such  an  edifice, 
a double  row  of  eight  modern  Ionic  pillars,  in  white 
marble,  with  the  figures  of  Hope  and  Charity  between 
them,  surmounted  by  a crucifix,  flanked  on  either  side 
with  two  Grecian  vases. 

The  interior  falls  upon  the  eye  with  boldness  and 
regularity,  pleasing  from  its  proportions,  and  imposing 
from  its  magnitude.  The  arches  which  spring  from  the 
pillars  of  the  aisles,  are  surmounted  by  a second  row,  oc- 
cupying the  space  which  is  usually  held  by  the  triforium: 
the  vaulted  roof  of  the  aisles  runs  to  the  level  of  the  top 
of  this  upper  tier.  This  arrangement,  which  is  found  in 
other  Norman  churches,  is  almost  peculiar  to  these ; 
and  in  England  it  has  no  parallel,  except  in  the  nave  of 
Waltham  Abbey.  Within  the  aisle  you  observe  a singu- 
lar combination  of  small  pillars,  attached  to  the  columns 
of  the  nave : they  stand  on  a species  of  bracket,  which 
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is  supported  by  the  abacus  of  tlie  capital;  and  they  spread 
along  the  spandrils  of  the  arches  on  either  side.  These 
pillars  support  a kind  of  entablature,  which  takes  a tri- 
angular plan.  The  whole  bears  a near  resemblance  to 
the  style  of  the  Byzantine  architecture.  Above  the  second 
row  of  arches  are  two  rows  of  galleries.  The  story  con- 
taining the  clerestory  windows  crowns  the  whole;  so 
that  there  are  five  horizontal  divisions  in  the  nave. — I 
give  these  details,  because  they  indicate  the  decided  dif- 
ference of  order  which  exists  between  the  Norman  and 
the  English  Gothic;  a difference  for  which  I have  not 
been  able  to  assign  any  satisfactory  cause. 

The  tombs  that  were  originally  in  the  choir,  com- 
memorating Charles  Vth,  of  France;  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion ; his  elder  brother,  Henry ; and  William,  son  of 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  were  all  removed  in  1736,  as 
interfering  with  the  embellishments  then  in  contemplation. 
The  first  of  them  alone  was  preserved  and  transferred  to 
the  Lady-Chapel,  where  it  has  subsequently  fallen  a vic- 
tim to  the  revolution.  The  others  are  wholly  destroyed; 
nor  could  Ducarel  find  even  a fragment  of  the  effigies  that 
had  been  upon  them;  but  engravings  of  these  had  fortu- 
nately been  preserved  by  Montfaucon*,  from  whom  he 
has  copied  them.  The  monument  of  the  celebrated  John 
of  Lancaster,  third  son  of  our  Henry  IVth,  better  known 
as  the  Regent  Duke  of  Bedford,  had  been  previously 
annihilated  by  the  Calvinists.  Lozenge-shaped  slabs  of 
white  marble,  charged  with  inscriptions,  were  inserted  in 
the  pavement  over  the  spots  that  contain  the  remains  of 
the  princes,  and  they  have  been  suffered  to  continue 
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uninjured  through  the  succeeding  tumults.  On  the  right 


HIC  JACET 
HENRICUS  JUNIOR, 
RICHARDI,  REGIS  ANGLLE, 
COR  LEON1S  DICTI,  FRATER. 
OBI  IT  ANNO 


MCLXXXIII. 
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And  in  the  choir  behind  the  altar  : — 


Of  Prince  William  nothing  is  said ; it  was  found, 
upon  opening  his  place  of  sepulture,  that  he  had  not  been 
interred  here. — Richard  strangely  received  a triple  funeral. 
In  obedience  to  his  wishes,  his  heart  was  buried  at  Rouen, 
while  his  body  was  carried  to  Fontevraud,  and  his  entrails 
were  deposited  in  the  church  of  Chaluz,  where  he  was 
killed: — this  division  is  commemorated  in  the  quaint, 
yet  energetic  lines,  which  are  said  to  have  been  inscribed 
upon  his  tomb : — 

VISCERA  CARCEOLUM,  CORPUS  FONS  SERVAT  EBRARDI, 

ET  COR  ROTOMAGUM,  MAGNE  RICHARDE,  TUUM. 

IN  TRIA  DIVIDITUR  UNUS  QUI  PLUS  FUIT  UNO; 

NEC  SUPEREST  UNI  GLORIA  TANTA  VIRO. 

Richard  neither  withheld  his  gifts  nor  his  protection 
from  the  metropolitan  church ; and,  after  his  death,  the 
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chapter  inclosed  the  heart  of  their  benefactor  in  a shrine 
of  silver.  But  a hundred  and  fifty  years  subsequently, 
the  shrine  was  despoiled,  and  the  precious  metal  was 
melted  into  ingots,  forming  a portion  of  the  ransom 
which  redeemed  St.  Louis  from  the  fetters  of  his  Saracen 
conqueror. 

H enry  the  younger,  who  was  crowned  King  of 
England  during  the  life-time  of  his  father,  against  whom 
he  subsequently  revolted,  also  requested  on  his  death-bed, 
that  his  body  might  be  interred  in  this  church ; and  his 
directions  were  obeyed,  though  not  without  much  diffi- 
culty; for  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Mans,  where 
his  servants  rested  with  the  body  in  transitu , seized 
and  buried  it  there;  nor  did  those  of  Rouen  recover  the 
corpse,  without  application  to  the  Rope  and  to  the  King 
his  father. 

A tablet  of  black  marble,  affixed  to  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  nave,  contains  the  following  interesting  memorial : 

IN  MEDIA  NAVI, 

E REGIONE  HUJUS  COLUMNS, 

JACET 

BEATiE  MEM.  MAURILIUS, 

ARCH1EP.  ROTOM.  AN.  MLV. 

HANC  BASILICAM  PERFECIT 
CONSECRAVITQUE  ANNO  MLXI1I. 

VIX  NATOS  BERENGARII  ERRORES 
IN  PROX.  CONCIL.  PR/EFOCAVIT. 

PLENUS  MERITIS  OBIIT  ANN.  M L X V I I. 

HOC  PONTIF.  NORMANNI, 

GULIELMO  DUCE,  ANGLIA  POTITI  SUNT 
ANNO  M LX  VI. 
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In  the  northern  aisle  of  the  choir,  there  still  exists  a 
curious  monument,  in  an  injured  state  indeed,  but  well 
deserving  of  attention,  from  its  antiquity.  It  has  been  re- 
referred by  tradition  to  Maurice,  or  William  of  Durefort, 
both  of  them  archbishops  of  Rouen,  and  buried  in  the 
cathedral,  the  former  in  1237,  the  latter  in  1331 ; but 
the  recumbent  figure  upon  it  seems  of  a yet  more  distant 
date.  It  differs  in  several  respects  from  any  that  I have 
seen  in  England*.  The  tomb  is  in  the  wall,  behind  a 
range  of  pillars,  which  form  a kind  of  open  screen  round 
the  apsis.  Below  the  effigy,  it  is  decorated  with  a row 

* As  these  effigies  are  in  general  little  understood,  even  by  those  who 
look  at  them  with  pleasure  as  specimens  of  art,  or  with  respect  as 
relics  of  antiquity,  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  give  the  following  detailed 
illustration  of  this  at  Rouen,  extracted  from  a letter  which  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Milner  had  lately  the  kindness  to  write  me  upon  the  subject. 

“ The  sepulchral  monument  in  the  cathedral  of  Rouen  represents  a 
prelate;  that  is  to  say,  Bishop  or  Mitred  Abbot,  as  appears  by  his  mitre, 
gloves,  ring,  and  sandals  But,  as  he  bears  the  Pallium,  (to  be  seen  on 
his  neck,  just  above  his  breast,  and  hanging  down  before  him,  almost  to 
his  feet)  it  appears  that  he  is  a Metropolitan,  or  Archbishop,  as,  indeed, 
each  of  the  bishops  of  Rouen  was,  from  the  time  of  St.  Ouen  and  St. 
Romanus,  in  the  seventh  century,  if  not  from  that  of  St.  Nicasius,  in 
the  third  or  fourth.  The  statue  has  been  mutilated  in  the  mitre,  the 
face,  and  the  crosier;  probably  when  the  Huguenots  were  masters  of 
the  city.  The  mitre  is  low,  as  they  used  to  be  from  the  tenth  century, 
when  they  began  to  rise  at  all  in  the  Latin  Church,  down  to  the  fourteenth, 
since  which  they  have  grown  to  their  present  disproportioned  height. 
The  arms  are  crossed,  as  in  prayer;  and  the  left  arm  supported  a crosier, 
the  remnant  of  which  is  seen  under  that  arm.  Both  hands  are  wrapped 
up  in  ornamented  gloves,  which  were  an  essential  part  of  the  prelatic 
dress.  The  principal  vestment  is  the  Planeta,  Casula,  or  Chausible ; as 
it  was  shaped  till  within  these  three  or  four  hundred  years.  Underneath 
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of  whole-length  figures  of  saints,  much  mutilated  :■  the 
circular  part  above  is  lined  with  angels,  a couple  of  whom 

that,  and  behind  the  hanging  Pallium,  appears  the  Dalmatic , edged  with 
gold  lace;  and  under  that,  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  figure,  and 
finishing  with  rich  and  deep  thread  lace,  is  the  Alb,  made  of  fine  linen. 
The  Tunic  is  quite  hidden  by  the  dalmatic.  The  Sandals  appear  to  be  of 
gold  tissue,  and  to  rest  on  a rich  carpet. 

“ I ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  the  mitre  appears,  by  the  jewels 
with  which  it  is  ornamented,  to  represent  that  which  is  called  Mitra 
pretiosa,  from  this  circumstance.  An  inferior  kind  of  mitre,  worn  on 
less  solemn  occasions,  was  termed  Mitra  Aurifrygiata;  and  a common 
one,  made  of  plain  linen  or  silk,  was  termed  Simplex  Mitra.  The  only 
part  of  the  dress  which  puzzles  me,  is  the  great  ornament  on  the  neck 
and  shoulders.  The  question  is,  (which  those  can  best  determine  who 
have  seen  the  original  statue,)  whether  it  adheres  to  the  Pallium,  or  to 
the  Casula.  In  either  case,  it  must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  vest- 
ment to  which  it  adheres. 

“ It  is  quite  out  of  my  power  to  determine,  or  even  to  conjecture  on 
any  rational  grounds,  which,  of  a certain  three-score  of  archbishops  of 
Rouen,  the  figure  represents  ; but,  if  I were  to  choose  between  Maurice, 
the  fifty-fourth  archbishop,  who  died  in  1235,  and  William,  of  Durefort, 
the  sixty-first,  who  died  in  1330,  from  the  comparative  lowness  of  the 
mitre,  and  some  other  circumstances  of  the  dress,  I should  determine  in 
favor  of  the  former.  Perhaps  it  may  represent  our  Walter,  who  was  first 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  then  transferred  to  Rouen,  by  Pope  Lucius  Illrd. 
He  died  in  1208,  after  having  signalized  himself  as  much  as  any  of  his 
predecessors  or  successors  have  done. 

“ P.S.  On  consulting  with  an  intelligent  ecclesiastic  of  Rouen,  I ain 
inclined  to  think  that  the  above-mentioned  ornament  upon  the  shoulders, 
is  the  Mozetta,  being  a short  round  cloak,  which  all  bishops  still  wear, 
with  the  Rochet,  Pectoral  Cross,  and  Purple  Cassock,  as  their  ordinary 
dress;  but,  in  modern  times,  the  Mozetta  is  laid  aside,  when  the  prelate 
puts  on  his  officiating  vestments ; though  he  retains  the  cassock,  cross, 
and  rochet,  underneath  them.  My  informant  says,  that  this  mozett 
is  common  on  the  tombs  of  bishops  who  died  in  former  ages.” 
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are  employed  in  conveying  the  soul  of  the  deceased  in  a 
winding-sheet  to  heaven*. 

The  Lady-Chapel  contains  two  monuments  of  great 
merit,  and  which,  considered  as  specimens  of  matured  art, 
have  now  no  rivals  in  Normandy;  for  both  owe  their 
origin  to  a period  of  refinement  and  splendor.  The  se- 
pulchre raised  over  the  bodies  of  the  two  Cardinals  of 
Amboise,  successively  Archbishops  of  Rouen,  towers  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  chapel.  The  statues  of  the  car- 
dinals are  of  white  marble.  The  prelates  appear  kneeling 
in  prayer;  and  the  following  inscription,  engraved  in  a 
single  line,  and  not  divided  into  verses,  is  placed  beneath 
them  : — 

PASTOR  ERAM  CLERI,  POPULI  PATER,  AUREA  SESE 
LILIA  SUBDEBANT  QUERCUSf  ET  IPSA  MIHI. 

MORTUUS  EN  JACEO,  MORTE  EXTINGUUNTUR  HONORES, 
AT  VIRTUS  MORTIS  NESCIA  MORTE  VIRET. 

Immediately  behind  the  cardinals  are  figures  of  patron 
saints ; a centre  tablet  represents  St.  George  and  the  Dra- 
gon ; above  are  the  apostles ; below,  the  seven  cardinal 
virtues.  The  execution  of  these  is  particularly  admired, 
especially  that  of  the  figure  of  Prudence ; but  a row  of 
still  smaller  figures,  in  devotional  attitudes,  carved  upon 

* The  same  idea  is  to  be  observed  on  many  ancient  monuments : 
among  others,  it  is  engraved  on  the  fine  sepulchral  brass  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Hugh  Hastings,  in  Elsing  church. — See  Cotman's  Norfolk  Sepul- 
chral Brasses. 

f By  the  words  Lilia  and  Quercus,  are  designated  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  King  of  France,  and  Pope  Julius  Ilnd,  of  the  House 
of  Rovere. 
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the  pilasters  between  the  virtues,  are  in  higher  taste. 
Various  arabesques  in  basso-relievo,  of  great  beauty,  and 
completely  in  the  style  of  th eLoggie  of  Raphael,  adorn  the 
other  parts  of  this  sumptuous  tomb. — As  a whole  it  is  un- 
questionably grand,  and  it  is  yet  farther  valuable  as  an 
illustration  of  the  gorgeous  taste  that  prevailed  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century ; but  the  mixture  of  black  and 
white  marble  and  gilding  has  by  no  means  a good  effect, 
and  every  part  is  overloaded  with  ornaments*.  These, 
however,  are  the  faults  of  the  times : its  merits  are  its  own. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  is  entombed  the 
Duke  of  Brez4,  once  Grand  Seneschal  of  Normandy;  his 
tomb  is  chaste  and  simple,  forming  a pleasing  contrast  to 
the  elaborate  memorial  of  the  cardinals.  The  statue  of 
the  seneschal  himself,  represented  stretched  as  a corpse, 
upon  a black  marble  sarcophagus,  is  admirable  for  its 
execution.  The  rigid  expression  of  death  is  visible,  not 
onlv  in  the  countenance,  but  extends  through  every  limb. 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  a beauty  who  enjoys  more  celebrity 
than  good  fame,  erected  the  monument ; and  she  caused 
her  statue  to  be  placed  on  the  tomb,  where  she  is  seen 
kneeling  and  contemplating.  In  the  following  inscription 
she  proini  ses  to  be  as  faithful  and  united  to  him  after  his 
death  as  she  was  while  they  both  lived:  and  she  truly  kept 
her  word ; for,  during  his  life-time,  she  was  grievously 

* The  bodi  es  of  the  Cardinals  d’Amboise  were  dug  up  in  1793,  toge- 
ther with  most  of  the  others  interred  in  the  cathedral,  for  the  sake  of 
their  leaden  coitus:  at  the  same  time  the  lead  W’as  also  stripped  from  the 
transepts ; and  a colossal  statue  of  St.  George,  which  stood  on  the 
eastern  point  of  the  choir,  was  likewise  consigned  to  the  furnace. 
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suspected  of  infidelity  *,  and  she  subsequently  lived  in  an 
open  state  of  concubinage  with  Henry  Ilnd,  and  Avas  at 
last  buried  at  her  own  celebrated  residence  at  Anet,  twenty 
leagues  from  her  husband. — 

HOC,  LODOICE,  TIBI  POSUI,  BREZjEE,  SEPULCHRUM, 
PICTONIS  AMISSO  MOESTA  DIANA  VIRO; 

INDIVULSA  TIBI  QUONDAM  ET  FIDISSIMA  CONJUX, 

UT  FUIT  IN  THALAMO,  SIC  ERIT  IN  TUMULO. 

A second  female  figure  on  the  tomb,  with  a child  in  her 
arms,  has  been  supposed  intended  to  represent  the  nurse 
of  the  duke;  as  if  the  design  of  the  sculptor  had  been  to 
read  a lesson  to  mortality,  by  exhibiting  the  warrior  in  the 
helplessness  of  infancy,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and 
as  a breathless  corpse.  Some  persons,  hoAvever,  consider 
it  as  a personification  of  Charity  ; others  suppose  that  it 
represents  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  midst  was  originally 
an  erect  statue  of  De  Brez£,  decorated  with  the  various 
symbols  of  his  dignities ; but  this  sinned  beyond  the  hope 
of  redemption  against  the  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality, 
and  it  was  accordingly  removed  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, together  with  two  inscriptions.  One  of  them,  which 
detailed  his  honors,  Avith  the  addition  that  he  died  July 
twenty-third,  1531,  has  recently  been  recovered  by  the  care 
of  M.  Riaux,  and  is  restored  to  its  place.  The  other 
inscription  and  the  effigy,  it  is  feared,  are  irrevocably 
lost.  An  equestrian  statue  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
monument  was  suffered  to  remain,  and,  as  a record  of  the 

* Ducarel  says  (Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,  p.  20.J  that  she  was  the 
favorite  mistress  of  two  successive  kings  ; but  I do  not  find  this  assertion 
borne  out  by  history. 
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military  costume  of  the  sixteenth  century,  1 annex  a 
sketch  of  it.  The  armorial  bearings  upon  the  horse  and 
armor  are  nearly  obliterated. — The  pile  is  surmounted 
a figure  of  Temperance;  the  bridle  in  whose  mouth 
shews  how  absurd  is  allegory,  when  “ submitted  to  the 
faithful  eye.” 

Lenoir,  who,  in  his  work  on  the  Mus6e  des  Monumens 
Frangais,  has  treated  much  at  large  of  the  history  of 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  has  figured  her  own  beautiful 
mausoleum,  which  he  had  the  merit  of  rescuing  from 
destruction,  pronounces  * this  monument  to  be  from  the 
hand  of  Jean  Cousin,  one  of  the  most  able  sculptors  of 
the  French  school. 

Over  the  altar  in  the  Lady -Chapel  is  the  only 
good  painting  in  the  cathedral,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds , by  Philip  de  Champagne,  a solid,  well-colored, 
and  well-grouped  picture.  Two  cherubs  in  the  air  are 
excellently  conceived  and  drawn:  the  whole  is  lighted 
from  the  infant  Christ  in  the  cradle,  a concetto , which 
has  been  almost  universally  adopted,  since  the  time  when 
Corregio  painted  his  celebrated  Notte,  now  at  Dresden. 

There  is  no  great  quantity  of  painted  glass  in  the 
church,  but  much  of  it  is  of  good  quality.  The  windows 
of  the  choir,  on  either  side  of  the  Lady-Chapel,  are  as 
rich  as  a profusion  of  brilliant  colors  can  make  them;  hut 
the  figures  are  so  small,  and  so  crowded,  that  the  subjects 
cannot  be  traced.  They  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  painted  windows  in  St.  Stephen’s 
chapel,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  generally  considered 
the  best  in  the  cathedral.  I own,  however,  that  I should 
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give  the  preference  to  those  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Romain, 
in  the  south  transept.  One  of  them  is  filled  with  allego- 
rical representations  of  the  virtues  of  the  archbishop; 
another  with  his  miracles:  every  part  is  distinct  and  clear, 
and  executed  with  great  force  and  great  minuteness. 
The  vestments  of  the  saint  have  all  the  delicacy  of 
miniature-painting. 

The  library  of  the  cathedral,  formerly  one  of  the 
richest  in  France,  disappeared  during  the  revolution;  but 
the  noble  room  which  contained  it,  one  hundred  feet 
long,  bv  twenty-five  feet  wide,  still  remains  uninjured ; 
as  does  the  door  which  led  into  it  from  the  northern 
transept,  and  which  continues  to  this  day  to  bear  the 
inscription,  Bibliotheca.  The  staircase,  communicating 
with  this  door,  is  delicate  and  beautiful.  The  balustrades 
are  of  the  most  elegant  filagree ; and  it  has  all  the 
boldness  and  lightness  which  peculiarly  characterise  the 
French  Gothic.  Its  date  being  well  ascertained,  we  may 
note  it  as  an  architectural  standard.  It  was  erected  by 
the  archbishop.  Cardinal  d’  Etouteville,  about  the  year 
1460,  thirty  or  forty  years  subsequently  to  the  building 
of  the  room. 

Respecting  the  contents  of  the  sacristy,  I can  say  little 
from  my  own  knowledge ; but  I find  by  Pommeraye, 
that,  before  the  revolution,  it  boasted  of  a large  silver 
image  of  the  Virgin,  endued  with  peculiar  sanctity,  a few 
drops  of  her  milk,  and  a portion  of  her  hair*;  a splinter 

* The  doctrine  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  gave  rise  to 
some  curious  doubts  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  Virgin’s  hair. 
Ferrand,  the  Jesuit,  states  the  arguments  to  the  contrary  with  candor  5 
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of  the  true  cross,  set  in  gold,  studded  with  pearls,  sap- 
phires, and  turcjuoises ; and  reliques  of  saints  without 

hut  replies  to  them  with  laudable  firmness.  The  passage  is  a whimsical 
specimen  of  the  style  and  reasoning  of  the  schools: — “ Restat  posteriore 
loco  de  capillis  Deiparae  Virginis  paucis  dice  re,  enimverd  an  illi  sint  jam 
in  terris! — Dubitationem  aliquam  aflferre  potest  mirabilis  ipsius  anastasis, 
et  in  coelum  viventis  videntisque  assumptio  triumphalis. — Quid  ita? — quid 
si  intra  triduum  ad  vitam  revocata,  si  coelis  triumphantis  in  morem  in- 
vecta,  si  corpore  gloria  circuinfuso  Christo  assidet?  Quidquid  Virg'ineo 
capiti  crinium  inerat  haud  dubic  coelis  intulit,  ne  quid  perfectae  ac  nuineris 
omnibus  absolntae  ipsius  pulchritudini  deesse  possit.  Nae  ille  in  politiori 
literature  imo  et  in  rebus  huinanis  oinnino  peregrinus  sit  qui  ignoret 

quantum  ad  muliebrem  formam  com;e  conferat  pulchritudo ne 

singulas  Marianae  pulchritudinis  dotes  persequar,  ejus  ima  craearies  de 
quit  agitnus  tantae  fuit  venustatis  ut  mysticus  ipsius  Sponsus  blandfe  que- 

rulus  exclamarc  cogatur,  vulnerasti  cor  meum  in  uno  crine  colli  tui 

Naenias  igitur  occinere  videtur  qui  Deiparae  capillos  in  terris  relatos  esse 
memorct  atque  adeo  servari  obfirmatfe  asseveret,  cum  illos  tantum  ad 
redivivae  Virginis  speciem  conferre  constet. — Non  efficiet  tamen  unquam 
haec  Antidicomarianitvc  fabula,  quin  credam  bene  multos  ex  an  re  a Dei 
Genitricis  caesarie  crines,  diversis  in  locis  ecclesiisque  religiosfe  servari. 

Meae  fidei  non  unum  est  argumentum;  nam  a prima  aetate  ad 

confectam  usque,  e Mariana  coma  non  pancos,  ut  fit,  capillos  pecten 
decussit,  nisi  si  forte  caesariem  B.  Virginis  impexam  semper  perstitisse 
velis,  quod  nuinquam  (ut  inquit  de  Christo  Diva  Brigitta)  super  earn 
venit  vermis,  aut  perplexitas,  ant  immunditiuin.  At  sine  causal  multi- 
plicari  miracula  quis  aequo  animo  feret  ? — Ubi  vero  Genetrix  e vit&  dis- 
cessit,  quam  sollicitd  pollinctrices  auream  illam  Marianae  comae  segetem 
demessuerunt,  quam  in  sacris  suis  tunc  hierothecis  reconderent  ad  memo- 
riam  tantae  Imperatricis,  et  ud  suae  consolationis  et  pietatis  argumentum  : 
quod  si  forte  totam  funditiisque  a pollinctricibus,  Deiparae  reverentis- 
simis,  demessam  caesariem  ferre  nec  possis  nec  velis,  extremos  saltern 
illius  cincinnos  attonsos  fuisse  feres  ab  piissimis  illis  faeminis,  quibus  vel 
perexiguus  Dei  Genitricis  capillus  ingentis  thesauri  loco  futurus  erat.” 
— Disquitkio  Reliquiaria,  1.  1.  cap.  ii. 
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number.  Now,  however,  it  appears,  that  of  all  its  treasures, 
it  has  preserved  little  else  except  the  shrine  of  St.  Romain, 
and  another  known  by  the  general  name  of  Chasse  des 
Saints.  The  former  is  two  feet  six  inches  long,  and  one 
foot  nine  inches  high,  and  is  of  handsome  workmanship, 
with  a variety  of  figures  on  the  sides,  and  St.  Romain 
himself  at  the  top.  Formerly  it  was  supposed  to  he  made 
of  gold;  now  I was  assured  by  one  of  the  canons,  that 
it  is  of  silver  gilt;  hut  Gilbert*,  who  is  a plain  layman, 
maintains  that  it  is  only  copper.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
it  would  have  contributed  to  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
unchristian  republic;  but  the  democrats  spared  it,  for 
they  had  well  ascertained  that  the  metal  was  base,  and 
that  the  jewels,  which  adorn  it,  are  hut  glass. — This  is 
not  the  original  shrine  which  held  the  precious  relics: 
the  shrine  in  which  they  were  deposited  by  the  arch- 
bishop, William  Bonne  Ame,  when  first  brought  to  the 
cathedral,  in  1090,  was  sold  during  a famine,  and  its  pro- 
ceeds distributed  to  the  starving  poor;  after  which,  in 
1179,  Archbishop  Rotrou  caused  another  still  more  costly 
to  be  made;  but  the  latter  was  broken  to  pieces  by  the 
Calvinists,  in  156*2,  and  the  saint’s  body  cast  into  the 
fire-f-. 

Thus,  then,  I have  led  you,  as  far  as  I am  able,  through 
the  cathedral,  adjoining  which,  at  the  east  end,  stands  the 
palace  of  the  archbishop,  a large  building,  hut  neither 

* Description  Historique  de  V Eglise  de  Notre  Dame  de  Rouen,  p.  83. 
f The  event  is  described  in  the  metrical  history  of  Rouen,  composed 
by  a minstrel  ycleped  Poirier,  the  limper.  This  little  tract  is  a chap- 
hook  at  Rouen:  most  towns,  in  the  north  of  France  and  Belgium,  possess 
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handsome  nor  conspicuous,  principally  the  work  of  the 
Cardinal  Georges  d’Amboise,  though  begun  by  the  Car- 
dinal d’Etouteville,  in  1461.  The  rooms  in  it  which  are 
shewn  to  strangers  are  the  anti-chamber,  commonly  called 
la  salle  de  la  Croix,  the  library,  and  the  great  gallery. 
This  last,  which  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  la  salle  des  Etats.  In  it  are  placed 
four  very  large  paintings  by  Robert,  an  eminent  French 
artist  of  comparatively  modern  date.  They  represent 
the  city  of  Rouen,  the  town  of  Dieppe,  that  of  Havre  de 
Grace,  and  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Gaillon.  The  view 

such  chronicle  ballads  in  doggerel  rhyme,  which  are  much  read,  and  eke 
chaunted,  by  the  common  people. 

“ . . un  massacre  horrible 

Survint  soudaincment. 

Les  Huguenots  terribles 

Et  Montgommerie  puissant, 

Par  cruels  enterprises 
Renverserent  les  Eglises 
De  Rouen  pour  certain. 

Sans  aucune  relache 
Pillent  et  volent  la  chasse 
Du  corps  de  St.  Romain. 

Le  zel6  Catholique 
Poursuivant  1’  Huguenot 
Un  combat  h^roique 
Lui  livra  k propos, 

Au  lieu  nomm£  la  Crosse, 

Et  reprirent  par  force 
La  ch&sse  du  Patron. 

Puis  de  la  Rue  des  Carmes 
La  portent  h Notre  Dame 
En  d^posititon ! ” 
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of  Rouen  represents  in  the  foreground  the  petit  Chateau, 
and  is  on  that  account  peculiarly  interesting.  All  of  them 
are  fine  paintings,  but  much  injured  by  the  damp.  In  the 
anti-chamber  are  portraits  of  seven  prelates  of  the  see,  and 
among  them  those  of  the  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucault, 
and  M.  de  Tressan  : our  guide  could  name  no  others. 

The  present  archbishop  is  the  Cardinal  Cainbac4r£s, 
brother  to  the  ex-consul  of  that  name,  a man  of  moral 
life  and  regular  in  his  religious  duties.  He  was  placed  here 
by  Napoleon,  all  of  whose  appointments  of  this  nature, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  been  suffered  to  remain ; 
but  I need  scarcely  add  that,  though  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop is  left,  and  its  present  possessor  is  decorated  with 
the  Roman  purple,  neither  the  revenue,  nor  the  dignity, 
nor  the  establishment,  resemble  those  of  former  times. 
The  chapter,  which,  before  the  revolution,  consisted  of  an 
archbishop,  a dean,  fifty  canons,  and  ten  prebendaries, 
besides  numberless  attendants,  now  consists  but  of  his 
eminence,  with  the  dean,  the  treasurer,  the  archdeacon, 
and  twelve  canons.  The  independent  annual  income 
of  the  church,  previous  to  the  revolution,  exceeded  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling;  hut  now  its  minis- 
ters are  all  salaried  by  government,  whose  stated  allow- 
ance, as  I am  credibly  informed,  is  to  every  archbishop 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum ; to  every 
bishop  four  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpence;  and  to  every  canon  forty-one  pounds  thir- 
teen shillings  and  four-pence.  But  each  of  these  stipends  is 
doubled  by  an  allowance  of  the  same  amount  from  the 
department;  and  care  is  taken  to  select  men  of  inde- 
pendent property  for  the  highest  dignities. — From  the 
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foregoing  scale,  you  may  judge  of  the  state  of  the  reli- 
gious establishment  in  France.  It  is,  indeed,  unjustly 
and  unreasonably  depressed,  and  there  is  much  room  for 
amendment;  but  we  must  still  hope  and  trust  that  things 
will  not  soon  regain  their  former  standard,  though  at- 
tempts are  daily  making  to  identify  the  Catholic  clergy 
with  the  present  dynasty;  and  the  most  lively  expecta- 
tions are  entertained  from  the  well-known  character  of 
some  of  the  royal  family. 
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LETTER  XI. 

POINTED  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE— THE  CHURCHES  OF 
ST.  OUEN,  ST.  MACLOU,  ST.  PATRICE,  AND  ST.  GODARD. 

(Rouen,  June,  I818.J 

In  the  religious  buildings,  the  subject  of  my 
preceding  letters,  I have  endeavored  to  point  out  to  you 
the  specimens  which  exist  at  Rouen,  of  the  two  earliest 
styles  of  architecture.  The  churches  which  I shall  next 
notice  belong  to  the  third,  or  decorated  style,  the  aera  of 
large  windows  with  pointed  arches  divided  by  mullions, 
with  tracery  in  flowing  lines  and  geometrical  curves,  and 
with  an  abundance  of  rich  and  delicate  carving. 

This  style  was  principally  confined  in  England  to  a 
period  of  about  seventy  years,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
second  and  third  Edward.  In  France  it  appears  to  have 
prevailed  much  longer.  It  probably  began  there  full 
fifty  years  sooner  than  with  us,  and  it  continued  till  it 
was  superseded  by  the  revival  of  Grecian  or  Italian  ar- 
chitecture. I speak  of  France  in  general,  but  I must  again 
repeat,  that  my  observations  are  chiefly  restricted  to  the 
northern  provinces,  the  little  knowledge  which  I pos- 
sess of  the  rest  being  derived  from  engravings.  No 
where,  however,  have  I been  able  to  trace  among  our 
Gallic  neighbors  the  existence  of  the  simple  perpendicular 
style,  which  is  the  most  frequent  by  far  in  our  own 
country,  nor  of  that  more  gorgeous  variety  denominated 
by  our  antiquaries  after  the  family  of  Tudor. 

So  long  as  Normandy  and  England  were  ruled  by  the 
same  sovereign,  the  continual  intercourse  created  by  this 
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union  caused  a similarity  in  their  architecture,  as  in  other 
arts  and  customs ; and  therefore  the  two  earliest  styles 
of  architecture  run  parallel  in  the  two  countries,  each  fur- 
nishing the  counterpart  of  the  other.  Whether  or  not 
the  decorated  style  was  transmitted  to  England  from  the 
continent,  is  a question  which  cannot  he  solved,  until  our 
collections  of  continental  architecture  shall  become  more 
extensive.  After  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlth,  our  inter- 
course with  Normandy  wholly  ceased;  and,  left  to  our- 
selves, many  innovations  were  gradually  introduced,  which 
were  not  known  to  the  French  architects,  who,  with 
nicer  taste,  adhered  to  the  pure  style  which  we  rejected. 
Hence  arose  the  perpendicular  style  of  pointed  architec- 
ture, a style  sufficiently  designated  by  its  name,  and  ob- 
viously distinguished  from  its  predecessors,  by  having 
the  mull  ions  of  its  windows,  its  ornamental  pannelling, 
and  other  architectural  members  and  features,  disposed 
in  perpendicular  lines.  Finally,  however,  both  countries 
discarded  the  Gothic  style,  though  at  different  aeras.  The 
revival  of  the  arts  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople  and  of  the  greater  commercial 
intercourse  between  transalpine  Europe  and  Italy,  gra- 
dually gave  rise  to  an  admiration  of  the  antique;  imitation 
naturally  succeeded  admiration ; and  buildings  formed 
upon  the  classical  model  generally  replaced  the  Gothic. 
Italian  architects  found  earlier  patrons  and  earlier  scho- 
lars, in  France,  than  amongst  us,  our  intermediate  style 
being  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  clumsiness. 

I will  not  detain  you  by  any  attempt  at  a comparison 
between  the  relative  beauties  of  the  Gothic  and  Grecian 
architecture,  or  their  respective  fitness  for  ecclesiastical 
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buildings.  The  very  name  of  the  former  seems  sufficient 
to  stamp  its  inferiority;  and  perhaps  you  will  blame  the 
employment  of  a term  which  was  obviously  intended  at 
the  outset  as  an  expression  of  contempt  ; hut  I still  re- 
tain the  epithet,  as  one  generally  received,  and  therefore 
commonly  understood. — It  may  be  added,  that  the  mo- 
dern French  seem  to  he  the  only  Goths,  in  the  real  and 
true  acceptation  of  the  word.  They,  to  the  present  day, 
build  Gothic  churches;  hut,  instead  of  confining  them- 
selves to  the  prototypes  left  them,  they  are  eternally 
aiming  at  alterations,  under  the  specious  name  of  improve- 
ments.— Horace  was  indignant  that,  in  the  Augustan  age, 
the  meed  of  praise  was  bestowed  only  upon  what  was 
ancient:  the  architects  of  this  nation  of  recent  date  seem 
under  the  influence  of  an  opposite  apprehension.  They 
build  upon  their  favorite  poet  : — 

“ Loin  d’ici  ce  discours  vulgaire 
“ Que  1’  art  pour  jamais  d6g£ncre, 

“ Que  tout  s’  Eclipse,  tout  finit ; 

“ La  nature  est  iu6puisab!e, 

“ Et  le  g£nie  infatigable 

“ Est  le  Dieu  qui  la  rajeunit.” 

But  they  overlook,  what  Voltaire  makes  an  indispensable 
requisite,  that  art  must  be  under  the  guidance  of  ge- 
nius: when  it  is  not  so,  and  caprice  holds  the  reins,  the 
result  cannot  fail  to  be  that  medley  of  Grecian,  Norman, 
Gothic,  and  Gallic,  of  which  this  country  furnishes  too 
many  examples. 

The  church  of  St.  Ouen  is  uncpiestionably  the  noblest 
edifice  in  the  pointed  style  in  this  city,  or  perhaps  in 
France;  the  French,  blind  as  they  usually  are  to  the 
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beauties  of  Gothic  architecture,  have  always  acknow- 
ledged its  merits.  Hence  it  escaped  the  general  destruc- 
tion which  fell  upon  the  conventual  churches  of  Rouen, 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution ; though,  during  the  violence 
of  the  storm,  it  was  despoiled  and  desecrated.  At  one 
period,  it  was  employed  as  a manufactory,  in  which  forges 
were  placed  for  making  arms;  at  another,  as  a magazine 
for  forage. 

Nor  was  this  the  first  instance  of  its  being  violated  ; 
for,  like  most  of  the  religious  buildings  at  Rouen,  it 
was  visited  in  the  sixteenth  century  with  the  fury  of 
the  Calvinists*,  who  burned  the  bodies  of  St.  Ouen, 
St.  Nicaise,  and  St.  Rerni,  in  the  midst  of  the  temple 
itself;  and  cast  their  ashes  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  The 


* The  following  brief  statement  of  their  excesses  is  copied  from 
a manuscript  belonging  to  the  monastery  : the  full  detail  of  them 

engages  Pommeraye  for  nearly  seven  folio  pages : — “ I.e  Dimanche 
troisi6me  de  May,  15G2,  les  Huguenots  s’^tans  ainassez  en  grosse 
troupe,  vinrent  armez  en  grande  furie  dans  1'  Eglise  de  S.  Ou6n,  ou 
(*tant  entrez  ils  rompirent  les  chaires  du  choeur,  le  grand  autel,  et 
toutes  les  chapelles:  mirent  en  pieces  1’  Horloge,  dont  on  voit  encore 
la  menuiserie  dans  la  chapelle  joignant  1’ arcade  du  cost6  du  septen- 
trion,  aussi  bien  quc  cellos  des  orgues,  dont  ils  prirent  l’^taimet  le 
plomb  pour  en  faire  des  balles  de  mousquet : puis  ils  allumerent  cinq 
feux,  trois  dedans  1’  Eglise  et  deux  dehors,  oil  ils  briderent  tons  les 
bancs  et  sieges  des  religieux,  auec  le  bois  des  balustres  des  chapelles, 
les  bancs  et  fermetures  d'  icelles,  plusieurs  ornemens  et  vestemeus  sa- 
crez,  comme  chappes,  tuniques,  chasubles,  aubes,  vne  autre  partie 
des  plus  riches  et  precieux  ornemens  de  broderie  et  drap  d'or  ayant 
est6  enlev^e  en  1’  hotellerie  de  la  pomme  de  pin,  ou  ils  les  brulerent 
pour  en  auoir  l or  et  1’ argent.  Ils  firent  la  mesme  chose  des  saintes 
reliques,  qu’ils  brulerent,  ayant  emport6  For,  1’ argent,  et  les  pierreries 
des  reliquaires.” — Histoire  de  I'Abbaye  Royale  de  St.  Ouen,  p 205. 
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other  relics  treasured  in  the  church  experienced  equal 
indignities.  All  the  shrines  became  the  prey  of  the 
eager  avarice  of  the  Huguenots;  and  the  images  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs,  torn  from  their  tabernacles,  graced 
the  gibbets  which  were  erected  to  receive  them  in  various 
parts  of  Rouen. 

Dom  Pommeraye,  in  reciting  these  deplorable 
events,  rises  rather  above  his  usual  pitch  of  passion : 

“ O malheur!  " he  exclaims,  “ces  corps  sacres,  ces  tem- 
ples du  Saint  Esprit,  qui  avoient  autrefois  donne  de  la 
terreur  aux  Demons,  ne  trouverent  ni  crainte  ni  respect 
dans  1’ esprit  de  ces  furieux,  qui  jetterent  au  feu  tout  ce 
qui  tomba  entre  leurs  mains  impies  et  sacrileges ! ’’ — The 
mischief  thus  occasioned  was  infinitely  more  to  be  la- 
mented, he  adds,  than  the  burning  of  the  church  by  the 
Normans; — “ stones  and  bricks,  and  gold  and  jewels, 
may  be  replaced,  but  the  loss  of  a relic  is  irreparable  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  abbey  thus  forfeits  a portion  of  its 
protection  in  heaven  ; for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that 
the  saints  look  down  with  eyes  of  peculiar  favor  upon 
the  spots  that  contain  their  mortal  remains ; their  glorified 
souls  feeling  a natural  affection  towards  the  bodies  to 
which  they  are  hereafter  to  be  united  for  ever,”  on  that 
day,  when 

“ Ciascun  ritrovera  la  trista  tomba, 

“ Ripigliera  sua  carne  e sua  figura, 

“ Udira  cio  che  in  eterno  rimbomba.” 

The  outrages  were  curiouslv  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times  ; the  quantity  of  relics  and  ornaments  equally 
characterise  the  devotion  of  the  votaries,  and  the  reputed 
sanctity  of  the  place. 
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The  royal  abbey  of  St.  Ouen  bad,  indeed,  enjoyed 
the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  during  a lengthened  series 
of  generations.  Clothair  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  monastery  in  535;  though  other  authori- 
ties claim  for  it  a still  higher  degree  of  antiquity  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  church,  whoever  the 
original  founder  may  have  been,  was  first  dedicated  to  the 
twelve  apostles ; but,  in  689,  the  body  of  St.  Ouen  was 
deposited  in  the  edifice;  miracles  without  number  were 
performed  at  his  tomb;  pilgrims  flocked  thither;  his 
fame  diffused  itself  wider  and  wider;  and  at  length,  the 
allegiance  of  the  abbey  was  tranferred  to  him  whose 
sanctity  gave  him  the  best  claims  to  the  advocation. 

Changes  of  this  nature,  and  arising  from  the  same 
cause,  were  frequent  in  those  early  ages;  the  abbey  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pres,  at  Paris,  was  originally  dedicated 
to  St.  Vincent;  that  of  Ste.  Genevieve  to  St.  Peter;  and 
many  other  churches  also  took  new  patrons  as  occasion 
required.  According  to  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
the  tombs  of  the  beatified  became  the  fortifications  of  the 
holy  edifices:  the  saints  were  considered  as  proprietors 
of  the  places  in  which  their  bodies  were  interred,  and 
where  power  was  given  them  to  alter  the  established  laws 
of  nature,  in  favor  of  those  who  there  implored  their 
aid.  But  the  aid  which  they  afforded  willingly  to  all 
their  suitors,  they  could  not  bestow  upon  themselves.  And 
oft,  when  the  sword  of  the  heathen  menaced  the  land, 
the  weary  monks  fled  with  the  corpse  of  their  patrons 
from  the  stubborn  enemy.  Thus,  St.  Ouen  himself,  on 
the  invasion  of  the  Normans,  was  transported  to  the 
priory  of  Gany,  on  the  river  Epte,  and  thence  to  Conde; 
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but  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  Rouen,  when  Rollo  em- 
braced Christianity.  Other  causes  also  contributed  to  the 
migration  of  these  remains:  they  were  often  summoned 
in  order  to  dignify  acts  of  peculiar  solemnity,  or  to  be  the 
witnesses  to  the  oaths  of  princes,  like  the  Stygian  marsh 
of  old, 

“ Dii  cujus  jurare  timent  et  fallere  numen.” 

William  the  Conqueror,  upon  the  dedication  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Stephen,  collected  the  bodies  of  all  the  saints  in 
Normandy  *. 

Those  who  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  acts  and  deeds 
of  St.  Ouen,  may  refer  to  Pommeraye’s  history  of  the 
convent,  in  which  thirty-seven  folio  pages  are  filled  with 
his  life  and  miracles;  the  latter  commencing  while  he 
was  in  long  clothes.  The  monastery,  under  his  protec- 
tion, continued  to  increase  in  reputation ; and,  in  the 
year  1042,  the  abbatial  mitre  devolved  upon  William, 
son  of  Richard  Ilnd,  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  a new  church,  which,  after  about  eighty 
years,  was  completed  and  consecrated  by  William  Balot, 
next  but  one  to  him  in  the  succession -j-. 

But  this  church  did  not  exist  long:  ten  years  only 
had  elapsed  when  a fire  reduced  it,  together  with  the 
whole  abbey,  to  ashes.  An  opportunity  was  thus  afforded 
to  the  sovereign  to  shew  his  munificence,  and  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  was  not  tardy  in  availing  himself  of  it; 
but  a second  fire  in  1248  again  dislodged  the  monks;  and 
they  continued  houseless,  till  the  abbot,  Jean  Rousel, 


* Farm,  Histoirc  de  Rouen,  iv.  p.  134. 
f Histoire  de  l'  Abbaye  Roy  ale  de  Saint  Ouen,  p.  204. 
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better  known  by  the  name  of  Mar dar gent,  laid  the  foun- 
dation, in  1318,  of  the  present  structure,  an  honor  to 
himself,  to  the  city,  and  to  the  nation.  By  this  prelate 
the  building  was  perfected  as  far  as  the  transept:  the  rest 
was  the  work  of  subsequent  periods,  and  was  not  com- 
pleted till  the  prelacy  of  Bolder,  who  died  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century. 

To  speak  more  properly,  I ought  rather  to  say  that  it 
was  not  till  then  brought  to  its  present  state;  for  it  was 
never  completed.  The  western  front  is  still  imperfect. 
According  to  the  original  design,  it  was  to  have  been 
flanked  by  magnificent  towers,  ending  in  a combination 
of  open  arches  and  tracery,  corresponding  with  the  out- 
line and  fashion  of  the  central  tower.  These  towers, 
which  are  now  only  raised  to  the  height  of  about  fifty  feet, 
jut  out  diagonally  from  the  angles  of  the  facade;  and  it 
was  intended  that,  in  the  lower  division,  they  should 
have  been  united  by  a porch  of  three  arches,  somewhat 
resembling  the  west  entrance  of  Peterborough ; and  such 
as  in  this  town  is  still  seen  at  St.  Maclou,  though  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  Pomineraye  has  given  an  engraving 
of  this  intended  front,  taken  from  a drawing  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  abbey.  The  engraving  is  miserably 
executed ; hut  it  enables  us  to  understand  the  lines  of  the 
projected  building.  Pomineraye  has  also  preserved  de- 
tails of  other  parts  of  the  church,  among  them  of  the 
beautiful  rood-loft  erected  by  the  Cardinal  d’Etouteville, 
and  long  an  object  of  general  admiration.  The  bronze 
doors  of  this  screen  were  of  a most  singular  and  elegant 
pattern:  Horace  Walpole  imitated  them  in  bis  bed-room, 
at  Strawberry-Hill.  The  rood-loft,  which  had  been 
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maimed  by  the  Huguenots,  was  destroyed  at  the  revolu- 
tion ; when  the  church  was  also  deprived  of  its  celebrated 
clock,  which  told  the  days  of  the  month,  the  festivals, 
and  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  afforded  other  astrono- 
mical information.  Such  gazers  as  heeded  not  these 
mysteries,  were  amused  by  a little  bronze  statue  of 
St.  Michael,  who  sallied  forth  at  every  hour,  and  an- 
nounced the  progress  of  time,  hy  the  number  of  strokes 
which  he  inflicted  on  the  Devil  with  his  lance. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  by  words  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  lightness,  and  purity,  and  boldness  of  St.  Ouen. 
My  imperfect  description  will  be  assisted  by  the  sketches 
which  I inclose.  Of  their  merits  I dare  not  speak  ; but 
I will  warrant  their  fidelity.  The  flying  buttresses  end  in 
richly  crocheted  pinnacles,  supported  by  shafts  of  unusual 
height.  The  triple  tiers  of  windows  seem  to  have  ab- 
sorbed the  solid  wall-work  of  the  building.  Balustrades 
of  varied  quatrefoils  run  round  the  aisles  and  body;  and 
the  centre-tower,  which  is  wholly  composed  of  open 
arches  and  tracery,  terminates,  like  the  south-tower  of 
the  cathedral,  with  an  octangular  crown  of  fleurs-de-lys. 
The  armorial  symbol  of  France,  which  in  itself  is  a form 
of  great  beauty,  was  often  introduced  by  the  French  archi- 
tects of  the  middle  ages,  amongst  the  ornaments  of  their 
edifices:  it  pleases  the  eye  by  its  grace,  and  satisfies  the 
mind  by  its  appropriate  and  natural  locality. 

The  elegance  of  the  south  porch  is  unrivalled.  This 
portion  of  the  church  was  always  finished  with  care:  it 
was  the  scene  of  many  religions  ceremonies,  particularly 
of  espousals.  Hence  they  gave  it  a degree  of  magnitude 
which  might  appear  disproportionate,  did  we  not  recol- 
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lect  that  the  arch  was  destined  to  embower  the  bride  and 
the  bridal  train.  The  hold  and  lofty  entrance  of  this  porch 
is  surrounded  within  by  pendant  trefoil  arches,  springing 
from  carved  bosses,  and  forming  an  open  festoon  of 
tracery.  The  vault  within  is  ornamented  with  pendants, 
and  the  portal  which  it  shades  is  covered  with  a pro- 
fusion of  sculpture:  the  death,  entombment,  and  apo- 
theosis of  the  Virgin,  form  the  subjects  of  the  principal 
groups.  The  sculptures,  both  in  design  and  execution, 
far  surpass  any  specimens  of  the  corresponding  sera  in 
England.  But  this  porch  is  now  neglected  and  filled 
with  lumber,  and  the  open  tracery  is  much  injured.  I 
hope,  however,  it  will  receive  due  attention;  as  the 
church  is  at  this  time  under,  repair;  and  the  restorations, 
as  far  as  they  go,  have  been  executed  with  fidelity  and 
judgment. 

The  perspective  of  the  interior*  is  exceedingly  im- 
pressive : the  arches  are  of  great  height  and  fine  propor- 
tions.— If  I must  discover  a defect,  I should  say  that  the 
lines  appear  to  want  substance ; the  mouldings  of  the 

* The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  interior  of  the  building,  in 


French  feet: — 

Length  of  the  church 416 

Ditto  of  the  nave  234 

Ditto  of  the  choir  108 

Ditto  of  the  Lady-Chapel 66 

Ditto  of  the  transept 130 

Width  of  ditto 34 

Ditto  of  nave,  without  the  aisles 34 

Ditto,  including  ditto 78 

Height  of  roof 100 

Ditto  of  tower 240 
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arches  are  shallow.  The  building  is  all  window.  Were 
it  made  of  cast  iron,  it  could  scarcely  look  less  solid.  This 
effect  is  particularly  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
clerestory-gallery  opening  into  the  glazed  tracery  of  the 
windows  behind,  the  lines  of  the  one  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  other.  To  each  of  the  clustered  columns  of 
the  nave  is  attached  a tabernacle,  consisting  of  a canopy 
and  pedestal,  evidently  intended  originally  to  have  re- 
ceived the  image  of  a saint.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  design  of  the  architect  that  the  pillars  of  the 
choir  should  have  had  similar  ornaments;  but  upon  one 
of  them,  at  about  mid-height,  serving  as  a corbel  to  a 
truncated  column,  is  a head  of  our  Saviour,  and,  on  the 
opposite  pillar,  one  of  the  Virgin:  the  former  is  of  a 
remarkably  fine  antique  character.  The  capitals  of  the 
pillars  in  this  part  of  the  church  were  all  gilt,  and  the 
spandrils  of  the  arches  painted  with  angels,  now  nearly 
effaced.  The  high  altar  is  of  grey  marble,  relieved  by 
a scarlet  curtain  behind,  the  effect  of  which  is  simple, 
singular,  and  good.  Round  the  choir  is  a row  of  chapels, 
which  are  wholly  wanting  to  the  nave.  The  walls  of  these 
chapels  have  also  been  covered  with  fresco  paintings; 
some  with  figures,  others  with  foliage.  The  chapels 
contain  many  grave-stones  displaying  indented  outlines 
of  figures  under  canopies,  and  in  other  respects  orna- 
mented ; but  neglected,  and  greatly  obliterated,  and  hasten- 
ing fast  to  ruin.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  heads  and 
hands,  and,  in  one  instance,  the  crosier  of  a prelate, 
inlaid  with  white  or  grey  marble ; as  if  the  parts  of  most 
importance  were  purposely  made  of  the  most  perishable 
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materials.  I was  much  interested  by  observing,  that  many 
of  these  memorials  are  almost  the  exact  counterparts  of 
some  of  our  richest  English  sepulchral  brasses,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  two  which  are  perhaps  unrivalled,  at 
Lynn*. — H ow  I wished  that  you,  who  so  delight  in  these 
remains,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  those  of  Norfolk,  had  been  with  me,  while  I was 
trying  to  trace  the  resemblance ; and  particularly  while 
I pored  over  the  stone  in  the  chapel  of  Saint  Agnes, 
that  commemorates  Alexander  Berneval,  the  master-mason 
of  the  building! 

According  to  tradition,  it  was  this  same  Alexander 
Berneval  who  executed  the  beautiful  circular  window  in 
the  southern  transept.  But  being  rivalled  by  his  appren- 
tice, who  produced  a more  exquisite  specimen  of  masonry 
in  the  northern  transept,  he  murdered  his  luckless  pupil. 
The  crime  he  expiated  with  his  own  life;  but  the  monks 
of  the  abbey,  grateful  for  his  labors,  requested  that  his 
body  might  be  entombed  in  their  church ; and  on  the  stone 
that  covers  his  remains,  they  caused  him  to  he  represented 
at  full  length,  holding  the  window  in  his  hand. 

These  large  circular  windows,  sometimes  known  by 
the  name  of  rose  windows,  and  sometimes  of  marigold 
windows,  are  a strong  characteristic  feature  of  French 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  Few  among  the  cathedrals 
or  the  great  conventual  churches,  in  this  country,  are 
without  them.  In  our  own  they  are  seldom  found:  in 
no  one  of  our  cathedrals,  excepting  Exeter  only,  are 
they  in  the  western  front ; and,  though  occasionally  in 


* Figured  in  Cotmaris  Norfolk  Sepulchral  Brasses. 
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the  transepts,  as  at  Canterbury,  Chichester,  Litchfield, 
Westminster,  Lincoln,  and  York,  they  are  comparatively 
of  small  size,  with  little  variety  of  pattern.  In  St.  Onen, 
they  are  more  than  commonly  beautiful.  The  northern 
one,  the  cause  of  death  to  the  poor  apprentice,  exhibits 
in  its  centre  the  produced  pentagon,  or  combination  of 
triangles,  sometimes  called  the  pentalpha. — The  painted 
glass  which  fills  the  rose  windows  is  gorgeous  in  its  color- 
ing, and  gives  the  most  splendid  effect.  The  church 
preserves  the  whole  of  its  original  glazing.  Each  inter- 
mullion  contains  one  whole-length  figure,  standing  upon 
a diapered  ground,  good  in  design,  though  the  artist 
seems  to  have  avoided  the  employment  of  brilliant  hues. 
The  sober  light  harmonizes  with  the  grey  unsullied  stone- 
work, and  gives  a most  pleasing  unity  of  tint  to  the 
receding  arches. 

Among  the  pictures,  the  best  are,  the  Cardinal  of 
Bologna  opening  the  Holy  Gate , instead  of  the  Pope , 
in  the  nave;  and  Saint  Elizabeth  stopping  the  Pestilence , 
in  the  choir : two  others,  in  the  Lady-Chapel,  by  an 
artist  of  Rouen,  of  the  name  of  Deshays,  the  Miracle  of 
the  Loaves,  and  the  Visitation,  are  also  of  considerable 
merit. — Desliays  was  a young  man  of  great  promise ; but 
the  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  of  him  were  dis- 
appointed by  a premature  death. 

A church  like  this,  so  ancient,  so  renowned,  and  so 
holy,  could  not  fail  to  enjoy  peculiar  privileges.  The 
abbot  had  complete  jurisdiction,  as  well  temporal  as 
spiritual,  over  the  parish  of  St.  Ouen;  in  the  Norman 
parliament  he  took  precedence  of  all  other  mitred  abbots; 
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by  a bull  of  Pope  Alexander  IVth,  he  was  allowed  to 
wear  the  pontifical  ornaments,  mitre,  ring,  gloves,  tunic, 
dalmatic,  and  sandals ; and,  what  sounds  strange  to  our 
Protestant  ears,  he  had  the  right  of  preaching  in  public, 
and  of  causing  the  conventual  bells  to  be  rung  when- 
ever he  thought  proper.  His  monks  headed  the  religious 
processions  of  the  city;  and  every  new  archbishop  of  the 
province  was  not  only  consecrated  in  this  church,  but 
slept  the  evening  prior  to  his  installation  at  the  abbey; 
whence, on  the  following  day,  he  was  conducted  in  pomp  to 
the  entrance  of  the  cathedral,  by  the  chapter  of  St.  Ouen, 
headed  by  their  abbot,  who  delivered  him  to  the  canons, 
with  the  following  charge, — “ Ego,  Prior  Sancti  Audoeni, 
trado  vobis  Dominum  Archiepiscopum  Rotliomagensem 
vivum,  cjuem  reddetis  nobis  mortuum.” — The  last  sen- 
tence was  also  strictly  fulfilled;  the  dean  and  chapter 
being  bound  to  take  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  prelates 
to  the  church  of  St.  Ouen,  and  restore  them  to  the  monks 
with,  “ Vos  tradidistis  nobis  Dominum  Archiepiscopum 
vivum;  nos  reddimus  euin  vobis  mortuum,  ita  ut  crastina 
die  reddatis  eum  nobis.” — The  corpse  remained  there  four 
and  twenty  hours,  during  which  the  monks  performed 
the  office  of  the  dead  with  great  solemnity.  The  canons 
were  then  compelled  to  bear  the  dead  archbishop  a second 
time  from  the  abbey  cross  (now  demolished)  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Amand*,  where  the  abbess  took  the  pas- 

* The  house  of  the  abbess  of  St.  Ainand  is  still  standing,  though 
neglected,  and  in  a great  degree  in  ruins.  What  remains,  however,  is 
very  curious;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  specimen  of  domestic  architec- 
ture in  Rouen.  It  is  partly  of  wood,  the  front  covered  with  arches  and 
other  sculpture  in  bas-relief,  and  partly  of  stone. 
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toral  ling  from  off  his  finger,  replacing  it  by  another  of 
plain  gold ; and  thence  the  bearers  proceeded  to  the  cathe- 
dral. These  duties  could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  portly, 
short-winded,  well-fed  dignitaries;  and  consequently  the 
worthy  canons  were  often  inclined  to  shrink  from  the  task. 
In  the  case  of  the  funeral  of  Archbishop  d’Aubigny, 
in  1719,  they  contented  themselves  with  carrying  him 
at  once  to  his  dormitory;  but  the  prior  and  monks  of 
St.  Ouen  instantly  sued  them  before  the  parliament,  and 
this  tribunal  decreed  that  the  ancient  service  must  he  per- 
formed, and  in  default  of  compliance,  the  whole  of  their 
temporalities  were  to  he  put  under  sequestration  : it  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  that  a sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation would  scarcely  have  been  so  effectual  in  enforcing 
the  execution  of  the  sentence. 

The  gardens  formerly  belonging  to  the  abbey  are  at 
this  time  a pleasant  promenade  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town;  the  remains  of  the  monastic  buildings  are  con- 
verted into  an  Hdtel  de  Ville,  where  also  the  library  and 
the  museum  are  kept,  and  the  academy  hold  their  sit- 
tings. No  remains,  however,  now  exist  of  the  abbatial 
residence,  which  was  built  by  Anthony  Bohier,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which,  according 
to  the  engraving  given  of  it  by  Pommeraye,  must  have 
been  a noble  specimen  of  domestic  architecture.  The 
sovereigns  of  France  always  took  up  their  abode  in  it, 
during  their  visits  to  Rouen. — The  circular  tower  called 
the  Tour  des  Clercs,  mentioned  in  a former  letter,  is  the 
only  vestige  of  Norman  times. — The  cloister  corresponded 
with  the  architecture  of  the  church : the  south  side  of  the 
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quadrangle  attached  to  the  northern  aisle  still  exists,  but 
blocked  up  and  dilapidated,  and  converted  into  a sort  of 
cage  for  those  who  are  guilty  of  disturbances  during  the 
night. 

The  church  of  St.  Maclou  is  unquestionably  superior 
to  every  other  in  the  city,  except  the  cathedral  and 
St.  Ouen.  Its  principal  ornament.are  its  carved  doors,  pro- 
duced during  the  reign  of  Henry  III rd,  by  Jean  Goujon, 
a man  so  eminent  as  to  have  been  termed  the  Corregio 
of  sculpture;  but  they  have  been  materially  injured  by  re- 
pairs and  alterations  by  unskilful  hands.  Within  the  church, 
near  the  west  entrance,  is  a singularly  elegant  stair-case, 
in  filagree  stone-work,  which  formerly  led  to  the  organ. 
— This  building  was  erected  in  the  year  1512,  and  chiefly 
by  voluntary  contributions,  it  such  can  be  called  voluntary 
as  were  purchased  by  promises  from  the  archbishop,  first 
of  forty,  and  then  of  one  hundred,  days’  indulgences,  to 
all  who  would  contribute  towards  the  pious  labor. — The 
central  tower  resembles  that  of  the  cathedral,  both  in  the 
interior  and  the  exterior.  It  now  appears  truncated; 
but  it  was  originally  surmounted  by  a spire,  which  was 
of  such  beauty,  that  even  Italian  artists  thought  it  worthy 
to  be  engraved  and  held  out  as  a model  at  Rome*. 
The  spire,  however,  was  greatly  injured  by  a hurricane, 
in  1705,  and  it  was  at  last  taken  down  thirty  years  after- 
terwards.  To  the  triple  porch,  I have  already  alluded,  in 
describing  the  intended  front  of  St.  Ouen.  The  general 
lines  of  the  church,  are  such  as  in  England  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  fourteenth  century:  on  a closer  examination, 


* Farm,  Histoire  de  Rouen,  iv.  p.  156. 
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however,  the  curious  eye  will  discover  the  peculiar  beau- 
ties of  the  French  Gothic.  Thus  the  bosses  of  the  groined 
roof  are  wrought  and  perforated  into  filagree,  the  work 
extending  over  the  intersections  of  the  groins,  which  are 
seen  through  its  reticulations.  Such  bosses  are  only 
found  in  the  French  churches  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  other  parts,  the  interior  closely  resembles  the  style 
of  the  cathedral  *. 

St.  Patrice  is  a building  of  the  worst  style  of  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century:  to  use  the 
quaint  phraseology  of  Horace  Walpole,  it  exhibits  ‘‘that 
betuveenity  which  intervened  when  Gothic  declined,  and 
Palladian  was  creeping  in.”  The  paintings  on  the  walls 
of  this  church,  and  the  stained  glass  in  its  windows,  are 
more  deserving  of  notice  than  its  architecture.  The 
first  are  of  small  size,  and  generally  better  than  are  seen 
in  similar  places.  One  of  them  is  after  Bassan,  an  artist, 
whose  works  are  not  often  found  in  religious  edifices  in 
France.  The  painted  windows  of  the  choir  deserve  un- 
qualified commendation.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
removed  from  St.  Godard.  Each  is  confined  to  a single 
subject ; among  which,  that  of  the  Annunciation  is 
esteemed  the  best. 


* The  dimensions  of  the  building,  in  French  feet,  are, — 


Length  of  the  nave 70 

Ditto  of  choir 40 

Ditto  of  Lady-Chapel 30 

Ditto  of  the  whole  building 140 

Width  of  ditto 76 

Height  to  the  top  of  the  lanthorn 142 
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To  this  church  was  attached  a confraternity*,  esta- 
blished in  1374,  under  the  name  of  the  Guild  of  the  Passion. 
Its  annual  procession,  which  continued  till  the  time  of 
the  revolution,  took  place  on  Holy-Thursday.  It  consisted 
of  the  usual  pageantry;  a host  of  children,  dressed  like 
angels,  increased  the  train,  which  also  included  twelve 
poor  men,  whose  feet  the  masters  of  the  brotherhood 
publicly  washed  after  mass.  Like  some  other  guilds, 
they  were  in  possession  of  a pulpit  or  tribune,  called,  in 
old  French,  a Puy,  from  which  they  issued  a general 
invitation  to  all  poets,  who  were  summoned  to  descant 
upon  the  themes  which  w7ere  commemorated  by  their 
union.  The  rewards  held  out  to  the  successful  candidates 
w7ere,  in  the  true  monastic  spirit  of  the  guild,  a reed, 
a crown  of  thorns,  a sponge,  or  some  other  mystic  or 
devotional  emblem.  Occasionally,  too,  they  gave  a scenic 
representation  of  certain  portions  of  religious  history,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  early  times.  The  account  of 
the  Mystery  of  the  Passion  having  been  acted  in  the 
burial-ground  of  the  church  of  St.  Patrice,  so  recently  as 
September,  1498,  is  preserved  by  Taillepied-f-,  who  tells 
us,  that  it  was  performed  by  “ bons  jouenrs  et  braves 
personages.”  The  masters  of  this  guild  had  the  extraor- 
dinary privilege  of  being  allowed  to  charge  the  expence 
attendant  on  the  processions  and  exhibitions,  upon  any 
citizen  they  might  think  proper,  whether  a member  or 
otherwise. 


* Farm , Histoire  de  Rouen,  iv.  p.  168. 
f Antiquitez  et  Singularitez  de  la  Ville  de  Rouen , p.  186. 
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The  neighboring  church  of  St.  Godard  possesses  nei- 
ther architectural  beauty, nor  architectural  antiquity;  for, 
although  it  occupies  the  scite  of  an  edifice  of  remote  date, 
yet  the  present  structure  is  coeval  with  St.  Patrice.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  this  church  was  the  primitive  ca- 
thedral of  the  city*.  One  of  the  proofs  of  this  assertion 
is  found  in  a procession  which,  before  the  revolution, 
was  annually  made  hither  by  the  chapter  of  the  present 
cathedral,  with  great  ceremony,  as  if  in  recognition  of  its 
priority.  The  church  was  originally  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin;  but  it  changed  its  advocation  in  the  year  525, 
when  St.  Godard,  more  properly  called  St.  Gildard,  was 
buried  here  in  a subterranean  chapel;  and,  for  the  rea- 
sons before  noticed,  the  old  tutelary  patroness  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  new  visitor.  In  the  succeeding 
century,  St.  Romain,  a saint  of  still  greater  fame,  was 
also  interred  here;  and,  as  I collect  from  Pommeraye-j~, 
in  the  same  crypt.  This  author  strenuously  denies  the 
inferences  tvhich  have  been  drawn  from  the  annual  pro- 
cession, which  he  maintains  was  performed  solely  in 
praise  and  in  honor  of  St.  Romain;  for  the  chapter, 
after  having  paid  their  devotions  to  the  Host,  descended 
into  the  chapel,  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  sepul- 
ture of  the  saint;  on  which  subject,  an  antiquary^  of 
Rouen  has  preserved  the  following  lines : — 

“ Ad  regnum  Domini  dextr&  invitatus  et  ore, 

“ Huic  sacra  Romanus  credidit  ossa  loco  ; 


* Farm,  Histoire  de  Rouen,  iv.  p.  132. 
f Histoire  des  ArchcvSques  de  Rouen,  p.  130 
\ La  Normandie  Chretienne,  p.  487. 
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“ Sontibus  addixit  quae  caeca  rebellio  flaininis, 

“ Nec  tulit  impietas  majus  in  urbe  scelus. 

“ Quid  tanto  vesana  malo  profecit  Erynnis  ? 

“ Ipsa  sui  testis  pignoris  extat  humus. 

“ Crypta  manet,  memoresque  trahit  coufessio  cives, 

“ Nec  populi  fallit  marmor  inane  fidem. 

“ Orphana  turba,  veni,  viduisque  allabere  saxis, 

“ Est  aliquid  soboli  patris  habere  thorum.” 

The  body  of  St.  Godard  was  carried  to  Soissons;  but 
the  tomb,  which  has  doubtfully  been  designated  as  appro- 
priated either  to  him  or  to  St.  Romain,  was  left  to  the 
church,  and  remained  there  at  least  till  the  revolution. 
I have  ev  en  been  told  that  it  is  there  still ; but  I had  no 
opportunity  of  going  down  into  the  chapel  to  verify  this 
point.  It  consisted,  or  rather  consists,  of  a single  slab  of 
jasper,  seven  and  a half  feet  long,  by  two  feet  wide,  and 
two  feet  four  inches  thick.  Upon  it  was  this  inscription  : — 

“ Malades,  voulez-vous  soulagcr  vos  douleurs  ? 

“ Visitez  ce  tombeau,  baignez-le  de  vos  pleurs; 

**  Rechauffez  vos  esprits  d’  une  divine  flame  ; 

“ Touchez-le  seulement  du  doigt, 

“ Et  vous  y trouverez  (si  vous  avez  la  foi) 

“ Et  la  sant<5  du  corps,  et  la  sant£  de  l’ame.” 

I he  building  retains,  at  this  time,  only  two  of  its 
celebrated  painted  windows  ; but  they  are  fortunately  the 
two  which  were  always  considered  the  best.  One  of  them 
represents  the  history  of  St.  Romain ; the  other,  the 
genealogy  of  Jewish  kings,  from  whom  the  Holy  Virgin 
descended.  Rouen  has,  from  a very  early  period,  been 
famous  for  its  manufactories  of  painted  glass.  But  the 
windows  of  this  church  were  still  esteemed  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  its  artists ; and  these  had  so  far  passed  into  a 
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proverb,  that  Farin  * tells  us  it  was  common  throughout 
France  to  say,  in  recommendation  of  choice  wine,  that 
“ it  was  as  bright  as  the  windows  of  St.  Godard.”  The 
saying,  however,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Rouen, 
for  it  was  also  applied  to  the  windows  of  the  Ste.  Chapelle, 
at  Dijon. 

It  was  at  St.  Godard  that  the  burst  of  the  reformation 
was  first  manifested.  The  Huguenots,  taking  courage 
from  the  secret  increase  of  their  numbers,  broke  into  the 
building,  in  1540,  demolished  the  images,  and  sold  the 
pix  to  a goldsmith.  But  the  man  suffered  severely  for 
his  purchase : he  was  shortly  afterwards  sentenced,  by  a 
decree  of  the  parliament,  to  be  hanged  in  front  of  his 
shop;  and  two  of  those  concerned  in  the  outrage  also 
suffered  capital  punishment.  The  spark  thus  lighted, 
afterwards  increased  into  a conflagration;  and,  to  this 
hour,  there  is  a larger  body  of  Protestants  at  Rouen, 
than  in  most  French  towns. 

I do  not  expect  that  you  will  reproach  me  with  the 
prolixity  of  these  details.  The  subject  is  attractive  to 
me,  and  I feel  that  you  will  accompany  me  with  pleasure 
in  my  pilgrimage,  from  chapel  to  shrine,  dwelling  with 
me  in  contemplation  on  the  relics  of  ancient  skill  and 
the  memorials  of  the  piety  of  the  departed.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten,  that  the  hand  of  the  spoliator  is  falling 
heavily  on  all  objects  of  antiquity.  And  the  French  seem 
to  find  a source  of  perverse  and  malignant  pleasure  in 
destroying  the  temples  where  their  ancestors  once  wor- 
shipped : many  are  swept  away ; a greater  number  continue 


* Histone  de  Rouen,  iv.  p.  134. 
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to  exist  in  a desecrated  state;  and  time,  which  changes 
all  things,  is  proceeding  with  hasty  strides  to  obliterate 
their  character.  The  lofty  steeple  hides  its  diminished 
head;  the  mnllions  and  tracery  disappear  from  the  pointed 
windows,  from  which  the  stained  glass  has  long  since 
fallen;  the  arched  entrance  contracts  into  a modern  door- 
way; the  smooth  plain  walls  betray  neither  niches,  nor 
pinnacles,  nor  fresco  paintings ; and  in  the  warehouse, 
or  manufactory,  or  smithy,  little  else  remains  than  the 
extraordinary  size,  to  point  out  the  original  holy  destina- 
tion of  the  edifice. 
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LETTER  XII. 

PALAIS  DE  JUSTICE— STATES,  EXCHEQUER,  AND  PARLIAMENT  OF 
NORMANDY— GUILD  OF  THE  CONARDS-JOAN  OF  ARC— FOUNTAIN 
AND  BAS-RELIEF  IN  THE  PLACE  DE  LA  PUCELLE— TOUR  DE  LA 
GROSSE  HORLOGE— PUBLIC  FOUNTAINS— RIVERS  AUBETTE  AND 
ROBEC— HOSPITALS— MINT. 

(Rouen,  June,  1818.,} 

Amongst  the  secular  buildings  of  Rouen,  the 
Palais  de  Justice  holds  the  chief  place,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  magnificence  of  the  building,  or  the  importance 
of  the  assemblies  which  once  were  convened  within  its 
precinct. 

The  three  estates  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  the 
parliament,  composed  of  the  deputies  of  the  church,  the 
nobility,  and  the  good  towns,  usually  held  their  meetings 
in  the  Palace  of  Justice.  Until  the  liberties  of  France 
were  wholly  extirpated  by  Richelieu,  this  body  opposed 
a formidable  resistance  to  the  crown;  and  the  Charte 
Normande  was  considered  as  great  a safeguard  to  the 
liberties  of  the  subject,  as  Magna  Charta  used  to  be 
on  your  side  of  the  channel.  Here,  also,  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  held  its  session.  According  to  a fond  tra- 
dition, this,  the  supreme  tribunal  of  Normandy,  was  in- 
stituted by  Rollo,  the  good  Duke,  whose  very  name 
seemed  to  be  considered  as  a charm  averting  violence  and 
outrage.  This  court,  like  our  Aula  Regia,  long  con- 
tinued ambulatory,  and  attendant  upon  the  person  of  the 
sovereign ; and  its  sessions  were  held  occasionally,  and  at 
his  pleasure.  The  progress  of  society,  however,  required 
that  the  supreme  tribunal  should  become  stationary  and 
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permanent,  that  the  suitors  might  know  when  and 
where  they  might  prefer  their  claims.  Philip  the  Fair, 
therefore,  about  the  year  1300,  began  by  enacting  that 
the  pleas  should  be  held  only  at  Rouen.  Louis  the 
Xllth  remodelled  the  court,  and  gave  it  permanence; 
yielding  in  these  measures  to  the  prayer  of  the  States 
of  Normandy,  and  to  the  advice  of  liis  minister,  the 
Cardinal  d’Amboise.  It  was  then  composed  of  four 
presidents,  and  twenty-eight  counsellors;  thirteen  being 
clerks,  and  the  remainder  lavmen.  The  name  of  exche- 
quer was  perhaps  unpleasing  to  the  crown,  as  it  reminded 
the  Normans  of  the  ancient  independence  of  their  duchy; 
and,  in  1515,  Francis  1st  ordered  that  the  court  should 
thenceforward  be  known  as  the  Parliament  of  Normandy ; 
thus  assimilating  it  in  its  appellation  to  the  other  supreme 
tribunals  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  an  old  poem  extant, 
written  in  very  lawyer-like  rhyme,  which  invests  all  the 
cardinal  virtues,  and  a great  many  supernumerary  ones 
besides,  with  the  offices  of  this  most  honorable  court,  in 
■which  purity  is  the  usher,  truth  has  a silk  gown,  and 
virginity  enters  the  proceedings  on  the  record. 

“ De  ceste  court  grace  est  grand  ckancclicrc, 

“ Vertus  ont  lieu  de  presidens  prudens: 

“ V£rit£  est  premiere  conseillere, 

“ Et  puret6  huyssiere  la-dedans  : 

“ La  grejfiere  est  virginity  feconde, 

“ Et  la  concierge  humility  profonde. 

“ Pythi6  procure  a vuider  les  discords, 

“ Comme  advocat,  amour  ayde  aux  accords. 

“ De  geolier  vacque  le  seul  office: 

“ Aussy  on  voyt  par  ojficiers  concors, 

“ La  noble  court  rendante  a tous  justice.  " 
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In  the  same  style  and  strain  is  a ballad,  which, 
thanks  to  the  care  of  De  Bourgueville,  the  author  of 
the  Antiquities  of  Caen , hath  been  preserved  for  the 
edification  of  posterity.  It  enumerates  all  the  members 
of  the  court  seriatim,  and  compares  their  lordships  and 
worships,  one  after  another,  to  the  heroes  and  demi-gods 
of  ancient  story. 

The  parliament  in  its  turn  has  given  way  to  the 
Court  of  Assizes ; and,  where  the  states  once  deliberated, 
the  electors  of  the  department  now  come  together  for  the 
pui'pose  of  naming  the  deputies  who  represent  them  in 
the  great  council  of  the  nation ; — such  are  the  vicissitudes 
of  all  human  institutions. 

When  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Normandy,  in 
1181,  the  Close , or  Jewry,  in  which  they  dwelled, 
escheated  to  the  king.  The  sons  of  Japhet  spoiled  the 
sons  of  Shein  with  pious  alacrity.  The  debtor  burnt  his 
bond;  the  bailie  seized  the  store  of  bezants;  the  syna- 
gogue was  razed  to  the  ground.  In  this  Close  the  palace 
was  afterwards  built.  The  wise  custom  of  Normandy 
was  mooted  on  the  spot  where  the  law  of  Moses  had 
once  been  taught;  and,  by  a strange,  perhaps  an  ominous, 
fatality,  the  judge  held  the  scales  of  justice,  where  whilome 
the  usurer  had  poised  his  balance. 

The  palace  forms  three  sides  of  a quadrangle.  The 
fourth  is  occupied  by  an  embattled  wall  and  an  elaborate 
gate-way.  The  building  was  erected  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century ; and,  with  all  its  faults,  it  is  a 
fine  adaptation  of  Gothic  architecture  to  civil  purposes. 
It  is  in  the  style  which  a friend  of  mine  chooses  to  dis- 
tinguish by  the  name  of  Burgundian  architecture ; and 
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he  tells  me  that  he  considers  it  as  the  parent  of  our  Tudor 
style.  Here,  the  windows  in  the  body  of  the  building 
take  flattened  elliptic  heads;  and  they  are  divided  by  one 
mullion  and  one  transom.  The  mouldings  are  highly 
wrought,  and  enriched  with  foliage.  The  lucarne  win- 
dows are  of  a different  design,  and  form  the  most  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  front:  they  are  pointed  and  enriched 
with  mullions  and  tracery,  and  are  placed  within  triple 
canopies  of  nearly  the  same  form,  flanked  by  square 
pillars,  terminating  in  tall  crocketed  pinnacles,  some  of 
them  fronted  with  open  arches  crowned  with  statues. 
The  roof,  as  is  usual  in  French  and  Flemish  buildings 
of  this  date,  is  of  a very  high  pitch,  and  harmonizes 
well  with  the  proportions  of  the  building.  An  oriel,  or 
rather  tower,  of  enriched  workmanship  projects  into  the 
court,  and  varies  the  elevations.  On  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  court,  a wide  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  hall  called 
la  Salle  des  Procureurs,  a place  originally  designed  as 
an  Exchange  for  the  merchants  of  the  city,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  in  the  habit  of  assembling  for  that  purpose 
in  the  cathedral.  It  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in 
length,  by  fifty  in  breadth. 

“ In  this  great  hall,”  says  Peter  Heylin,  “ are  the 
seats  and  desks  of  the  procurators ; every  one’s  name 
written  in  capital  letters  over  his  head.  These  procura- 
tors are  like  our  attornies ; they  prepare  causes,  and  make 
them  ready  for  the  advocates.  In  this  hall  do  suitors 
use,  either  to  attend  on,  or  to  walk  up  and  down,  and 
confer  with,  their  pleaders.” — The  attornies  had  similar 
seats  in  the  ancient  English  courts  of  justice;  and  these 
seats  still  remain  in  the  hall  at  Westminster,  in  which  the 
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Court  of  Exchequer  holds  its  sittings.  The  walls  of  the 
Salle  des  Procureurs  are  adorned  with  chaste  niches. 
The  coved  roof  is  of  timber,  plain  and  bold,  and 
destitute  either  of  the  open  tie-beams  and  arches,  or 
the  knot- work  and  cross  timber  which  adorn  our  old 
English  roofs.  If  the  roof  of  our  priory  church  was  not 
ornamented,  as  last  mentioned,  it  would  nearly  resemble 
that  in  question. — Below  the  hall  is  a prison;  to  its 
right  is  the  room  where  the  parliament  formerly  held  its 
sittings,  but  which  is  now  appropriated  to  the  trial  of 
criminal  causes.  The  unfortunate  Mathurin  Bruneau,  the 
soi-disant  dauphin,  was  last  year  tried  here,  and  con- 
demned to  imprisonment.  He  is  treated  in  his  place  of 
confinement  with  ambiguous  kindness.  The  poor  wretch 
loves  his  bottle;  and,  being  allowed  to  intoxicate  himself 
to  his  heart’s  content,  he  is  already  reduced  to  a state 
of  idiotism. — Heylin,  who  saw  the  building  when  it  was 
in  perfection,  says,  speaking  of  this  Great  Chamber, 
“ that  it  is  so  gallantly  and  richly  built,  that  I must 
needs  confess  it  surpassetli  all  the  rooms  that  ever  I saw 
in  my  life.  The  palace  of  the  Louvre  hath  nothing  in  it 
comparable;  the  ceiling  is  all  inlaid  with  gold,  yet  doth  the 
workmanship  exceed  the  matter.” — The  ceiling  which 
excited  Heylin’s  admiration  still  exists.  It  is  a grand 
specimen  of  the  interior  decoration  of  the  times.  The 
oak,  which  age  has  rendered  almost  as  dark  as  ebony,  is 
divided  into  compartments,  covered  with  rich  but  whim- 
sical carving,  and  relieved  with  abundance  of  gold.  Over 
the  bench  is  a curious  old  picture,  a Crucifixion.  Joseph 
and  the  Virgin  are  standing  by  the  cross:  the  figures  are 
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painted  on  a gold  ground ; the  colors  deep  and  rich ; the 
drawing,  particularly  in  the  arms,  indifferent;  the  expres- 
sion of  the  faces  good.  It  was  upon  this  picture  that 
witnesses  took  the  oaths  before  the  revolution ; and  it  is 
the  only  one  of  the  six  formerly  in  this  situation  that 
escaped  destruction  *.  Round  the  apartment  are  gnomic 
sentences  in  letters  of  gold,  reminding  judges,  juries, 
witnesses,  and  suitors,  of  their  duties.  The  room  itself 
is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  France  for  its  propor- 
tions and  quantity  of  light.  In  the  Antiquit  ds  Nationales, 
is  described  and  figured  an  elaborately  wrought  chimney- 
piece  in  the  council-chamber,  now  destroyed,  as  are  some 
fine  Gothic  door-ways,  which  opened  into  the  chamber. 
The  ceiling  of  the  apartment  called  la  seconde  Chavnbre 
des  Enqudtes,  painted  by  Jouvenet,  with  a representation 
of  Jupiter  hurling  his  thunderbolts  at  Vice,  is  also  unfor- 
tunately no  more.  It  fell  in,  from  a failure  in  the  wood- 
work of  the  roof,  on  the  first  of  April,  18T2.  It  was 
among  the  most  highly-esteemed  productions  of  this 
master,  and  not  the  less  remarkable  for  having  been  exe- 
cuted with  the  left  hand,  after  a paralytic  stroke  had 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  the  other. 

* This  appears  from  the  following  inscription  now  upon  a silver  tablet 
placed  near  it.— “ Ce  tableau  est  celui  qui  fut  donnd  par  Louis  XII,  en 
1499,  a l’Exchiquier,  lorsqu’il  le  rendit  permanent.  C’est  le  seul  de  tous 
les  ornemens  de  ce  palais  qui  ait  4chapp6  aux  ravages  de  la  revolution  : 
il  a 4t4  conserve  par  les  soins  de  M.  Gouel,  graveur,  et  par  Jui  remis  a 
la  cour  royale  de  Rouen  qui  l’a  fait  placer  ici,  comme  un  monument  de  la 
piete  d’  unroi,  a qui  sa  bonte  merita  le  surnom  de  pfere  du  peuple,  et  dont  les 
vertus  se  reproduisent  aujourd’hui  dans  la  personae  non  moins  cherie  que 
sacree  de  sa  majeste  trfes  chretienne,  Lonis  XVIII,  15  Janvier,  1816.” 
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Millin  observes,  with  much  justice,  that  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  decrees  that  issued  from  this  palace, 
was  that  which  authorized  the  meetings  of  the  Conards,  a 
name  given  to  a confraternity  of  buffoons,  who,  disguised 
in  grotesque  dresses,  performed  farces  in  the  streets  on 
Shrove  Tuesday  and  other  holidays.  Nor  is  it  a little 
indicative  of  the  taste  of  the  times,  that  men  of  rank, 
character,  and  respectability  entered  into  this  society, 
the  members  of  which,  amounting  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred,  elected  from  among  themselves  a president,  whom 
they  dressed  as  an  abbot*,  with  a crozier  and  mitre,  and, 
placing  him  on  a car  drawn  by  four  horses,  led  him,  thus 
attired,  in  great  pomp  through  the  streets ; the  whole  of 

* Du  Cange,  (i.  p.  24.)  quoting  from  a book  printed  at  Rouen,  in 
1587,  under  the  title  of  Les  Triomphes  de  V Abb  aye  des  Conards,  &c. 
gives  the  following  curious  mock  patent  from  the  abbot  of  this  confra- 
ternity, addressed  to  somebody  of  the  name  of  De  Montalinos. — 

“ Provisio  Cardinalatus  Rothomagensis  Julianensis,  &c. 

“ Paticherptissime  Pater,  &c. 

<c  Abbas  Conardorum  et  inconardorum  ex  quacumque  Natione,  vel 
genitatione  sint  aut  fuerint : Dilecto  nostro  filio  naturali  et  illegitimo 

Jacobo  h Montalinasio  salutein  et  sinistram  benedictionem.  Tua  talis 
qualis  vita  et  sancta  reputatio  cum  bonis  servitiis  . . . . et  quod  diffidimus 
quod  postea  facies  secundum  indolem  adolescentiae  ac  sapientiae  tuae  in 
Conardicis  actibus,  induxerunt  nos,  &c.  Quocirca  mandamus  ad  ami- 
cos,  inimicos  et  beuefactores  nostros  qui  ex  hoc  saeculo  transierunt  vel 

transituri  sunt quatenus  habeant  te  ponere,  statuere,  instalare  et 

investire  thm  in  choro,  chordis  et  organo,  quam  in  cymbalis  bene  so- 
nantibus,  faciantque  te  jocundari  et  ludere  de  libertatibus  franchisiis, 

&c Voenundatum  in  tentorio  nostro  prope  sanctum  Julianum  sub 

annulo  peccatoris  anno  pontificatus  nostri,  6.  Kalend.  fabacearum, 
hora  vero  noctis  17.  more  Conardorum  computando,  &c.” 
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the  party  being  masked,  and  personating  not  only  the 
allegorical  characters  of  avarice,  lust,  &c.  but  the  more 
tangible  ones  of  pope,  king,  and  emperor,  and  with  them 
those  of  holy  writ.  The  seat  of  this  guild  was  at  Notre 
Dame  de  Bonnes  Nouvelles. 

In  the  cathedral  itself  the  more  notorious  Procession 
des  Fous  was  also  formerly  celebrated,  in  which,  as  you 
know,  the  ass  played  the  principal  part,  and  the  choir 
joined  in  the  hymn*, — 

“ Orientis  partibus 
" Adventavit  Asinus,”  &c. 

These,  or  similar  ceremonies,  call  them  if  you  please 
absurdities,  or  call  them  impieties,  (you  will  in  neither 
case  be  far  from  their  proper  name,)  were  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity  tolerated  in  almost  every  place. 
Mr.  Douce  has  furnished  us  with  some  curious  remarks 
upon  them  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Archceologia, 
and  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  new  edition  of  Brand's  Popular 
Antiquities.  I am  indebted  to  the  first  of  these  gentle- 
men for  the  knowledge  that  the  inclosed  etching,  copied 
some  time  ago  from  a drawing  by  Mr.  Joseph  Harding,  is 
allusive  to  the  ceremony  ofth  e feast  of  fools,  and  does  not 
represent  a group  of  morris-dancers,  as  I had  erroneously 
supposed.  Indeed,  Mr.  Douce  believes  that  many  of  the 
strange  carvings  on  the  misereres  in  our  cathedrals  have 
references  to  these  practices.  And  yet,  to  the  honor  of 
England,  they  never  appear  to  have  been  ecpially  com- 

* The  music  of  this  hymn,  or  prose,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Catholic 
Rituals,  is  given  in  the  Atlas  to  Millin’s  Travels  through  the  Southern 
Departments  of  France,  plate  4. 
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mon  with  us  as  in  France. — According  to  Du  Cange  *,  the 
confraternity  of  the  Conards  or  Cornards  was  confined 
to  Rouen  and  Evreux.  I have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain when  they  were  suppressed ; but  they  certainly 
existed  in  the  time  of  Taillepied,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  about  fifty  years  previously  to  which 
they  dropped  their  original  name  of  Coqueluchers.  At 
this  time  too  they  had  evidently  degenerated  from  the 
primary  object  of  their  institution,  “ ridendo  castigare 
mores  atque  in  omne  quod  turpit^r  factum  fuerat  ridi- 
culum  immittere.”  Taillepied  was  an  eye-witness  of  their 
practices;  and  he  prudently  contents  himself  with  saying, 
“ le  fait  est  plus  clair  a le  voir  que  je  ne  pourrois  icy 

11  • 11 

escrire. 

At  a short  distance  from  the  palace  is  a small  square, 
called  the  Place  de  la  Pucelle,  a name  which  it  has  but 
recently  acquired,  in  lieu  of  the  more  familiar  appellation 
of  le  Marchd  aux  V eaux.  The  present  title  records  one  of 
the  most  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  Rouen,  the 
execution  of  the  unfortunate  Joan  of  Arc,  which  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  on  the  very  spot  now  covered  by 
the  monument  that  commemorates  her  fate.  Three  dif- 
ferent ones  have  in  succession  occupied  this  place.  The 
first  was  a cross,  erected  in  1454,  only  twenty-four  years 
after  her  death ; for  even  at  this  early  period,  the  King 
of  France  had  obtained  from  Pope  Calixtus  Illrd,  a 
bull  directing  the  revision  of  her  sentence,  and  he  had 
caused  her  innocence  to  be  acknowledged.  The  second 
was  a fountain  of  delicate  workmanship,  consisting  of 


* See  under  the  article  Abbas  Conardorum,  i.  p.  24. 
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three  tiers  of  columns  placed  one  above  the  other, 
on  a triangular  plan,  the  whole  decorated  with  ara- 
besques and  statues  of  saints,  while  the  Maid  her- 
self crowned  the  summit,  and  the  water  flowed  through 
pipes  that  terminated  in  horses’  heads.  The  present  mo- 
nument is  inferior  to  the  second,  equally  in  design  and 
in  workmanship:  it  is  a plain  triangular  pedestal,  orna- 
mented with  dolphins  at  the  base,  and  surmounted  by  the 
heroine  in  military  costume.  Of  the  two  last,  figures  are 
given  by  Millin*,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  suffer  a 
subject  to  escape  him,  so  calculated  for  the  gratification 
of  national  pride.  In  a preceding  volume  of  the  same 
workj~,  he  has  represented  the  monument  erected  to  her 
memory  by  Charles  Vllth,  upon  the  bridge  at  Orleans: 
the  latter  is  commemorative  of  her  triumphs ; that  at 
Rouen,  only  of  her  capture  and  death.  But  the  King 
testified  his  gratitude  by  more  substantial  tokens : he 
ennobled  her  three  brothers  and  their  descendants;  and 
even  allowed  the  females  of  the  family  to  confer  their  rank 
upon  the  persons  whom  they  married,  a privilege  which 
they  continued  to  enjoy  till  the  time  of  Louis  XII Ith, 
who  abolished  it  in  1634. 

In  the  square  is  a house  within  a court,  now  occupied 
as  a school  for  girls,  of  the  same  aera  as  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  and  in  the  same  Burgundian  style,  but  far  richer 
in  its  sculptures.  The  entire  front  is  divided  into  com- 
partments by  slender  and  lengthened  buttresses  and 
pilasters.  The  intervening  spaces  are  filled  with  basso- 


* Antiquites  Nationales,  iii.  No.  36. 
f Vol.  ii.  No.  9. 
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relievos,  evidently  executed  at  one  period,  though  by 
different  masters.  A banquet  beneath  a window  in  the 
first  floor,  is  in  a good  cinque-cento  style.  Others  of 
the  basso-relievos,  represent  the  labors  of  the  field  and 
the  vineyard;  rich  and  fanciful  in  their  costume,  but 
rather  wooden  in  their  design : the  Salamander,  the  em- 
blem of  Francis  1st,  appears  several  times  amongst  the 
ornaments,  and  very  conspicuously.  I believe  there  is  not 
a single  square  foot  of  this  extraordinary  building,  which 
has  not  been  sculptured. — On  the  north  side  extends  a 
spacious  gallery.  Here  the  architecture  is  rather  in 
Holbein’s  manner;  foliaged  and  swelling  pilasters,  like 
antique  candelabra,  bound  the  arched  windows.  Beneath, 
is  the  well-known  series  of  bas-reliefs,  executed  on  mar- 
ble tablets,  representing  the  interview  between  Francis  1st 
of  France,  and  Henry  VUIth  of  England,  in  the  Champ 
du  Drap  d'or , between  Guisnes  and  Ardres.  They  were 
first  discovered  by  the  venerable  father  Montfaucon, 
who  engraved  them  in  his  Monumens  de  la  Monarchic 
Francaise*;  but  to  the  greater  part  of  our  antiquaries  at 
home,  they  are,  perhaps,  more  commonly  known  by  the 
miserable  copies  inserted  in  Ducarel’s  work,  who  has 
borrowed  most  of  his  plates  from  the  Benedictine. — 
These  sculptures  are  much  mutilated,  and  so  obscured 
by  smoke  and  dirt,  that  the  details  cannot  be  understood 
without  great  difficulty.  The  corresponding  tablets  above 
the  windows,  are  even  in  a worse  condition;  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  almost  unintelligible  in  the  time  of 
Montfaucon,  who  conjectures  that  they  were  allegorical, 


* Vol.  iv.  t.  29,  30,  31. 
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and  probably  intended  to  represent  the  triumph  of  reli- 
gion. Each  tablet  contains  a triumphal  car,  drawn  by 
different  animals,  one  by  elephants,  another  by  lions, 
and  so  on,  and  crowded  with  mythological  figures  and 
attributes.  — A friend  of  mine,  who  examined  them 
this  summer,  tells  me,  that  he  thinks  the  subjects  are 
either  taken  from  the  triumphs  of  Petrarch,  or  imitated 
from  the  triumphs  introduced  in  the  Polifilo.  Graphic 
representations  of  allegories  are  susceptible  of  so  many 
variations,  that  an  artist,  embodying  the  ideas  of  the  poet, 
might  produce  a representation  bearing  a close  resemblance 
to  the  mythological  processions  of  the  mystic  dream. — Of 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  historical  subjects,  I send 
you  a drawing:  it  is  the  first  in  order  in  Montfaucon’s 
w'ork,  and  exhibits  the  suite  of  the  King  of  England,  on 
their  way  from  the  town  of  Guisnes,  to  meet  the  French 
monarch.  Two  of  the  figures  might  be  mistaken  for 
Henrv  himself  and  Wolsey,  riding  familiarly  side  by 
side ; but  these  dignified  personages  have  more  im- 
portant parts  allotted  them  in  the  second  and  third  com- 
partments, where  they  appear  in  the  full-blown  honors 
of  their  respective  characters. 

The  interior  has  been  modernized ; so  that  a beam 
covered  with  small  carvings  is  the  only  remaining  object 
of  curiosity.  On  the  top,  a bunch  of  leaden  thistles  has 
been  a sad  puzzle  to  antiquaries,  who  would  fain  find 
some  connection  between  the  building  and  Scotland ; but 
neither  record  nor  tradition  throw  any  light  upon  their  re- 
searches. Montfaucon,  copying  from  a manuscript  written 
by  the  Abbe  Noel,  say&,  “ I have  more  than  once  been 
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told,  that  Francis  1st,  on  his  way  through  Rouen,  lodged 
at  this  house ; and  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  bas- 
reliefs  in  question  were  made  upon  some  of  these  occa- 
sions, to  gratify  the  king  by  the  representation  of  a festival, 
in  which  he  particularly  delighted.”  The  gallery  sculp- 
tures are  very  fine,  and  the  upper  tier  is  much  in  the  style 
of  Jean  Goujon.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Goujon 
re-drew  the  embellishments  of  Beroald  de  Verville’s  trans- 
lation of  the  Polifilo;  and  that  these,  beautiful  as  they 
are  in  the  Aldine  edition,  acquired  new  graces  from  the 
French  artist. — I have  remarked,  that  the  allegorical  tab- 
lets appear  to  coincide  with  the  designs  of  the  Polifilo: 
a more  accurate  examination  might,  perhaps,  prove  the 
fact;  and  then  little  doubt  would  remain.  The  building 
is  much  dilapidated;  and,  unless  speedily  repaired,  these 
basso-relievos,  which  would  adorn  any  museum,  will  ut- 
terly perish.  In  spite  of  neglect  and  degradations,  the 
aspect  of  the  mansion  is  still  such  that,  as  my  friend 
observed,  one  would  expect  to  see  a fair  and  stately  ma- 
tron standing  in  the  porch,  attired  in  velvet,  waiting  to 
receive  her  lord. — In  the  adjoining  house,  once,  probably, 
a part  of  the  same,  but  now  an  inn,  bearing  the  sign  of 
la  Puce  lie,  is  shewn  a circular  room,  much  ornamented, 
with  a handsome  oriel  conspicuous  on  the  outside.  In 
this  apartment,  the  Maid  is  said  to  have  been  tried ; but 
it  is  quite  certain  that  not  a stone  of  the  building  was  then 
out  of  the  quarry. 

Hence  I must  take  you,  and  still  under  the  auspices 
of  Millin  *,  to  the  great  town-clock,  or,  as  it  is  here  called, 


* Antlquitis  Nationales,  m.  No.  30. 
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la  Tour  de  la  Grosse  Horloge ; and  I cannot  help  wishing 
on  the  occasion,  that  I had  half  the  powers  of  instructing 
and  amusing  which  he  possessed.  Like  the  writers  in 
our  most  popular  Reviews,  he  uses  the  subjects  which 
he  places  at  the  head  of  his  articles  as  little  more  than 
a peg,  whereon  to  hang  whatever  he  knows  connected 
with  the  matter;  and  the  result  is,  that  he  is  never 
read  without  pleasure  or  information.  Such  is  peculiarly 
the  case  in  the  present  instance,  in  which  he  takes  an 
opportunity  of  giving  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
clocks,  tracing  them  from  the  simple  dial,  and  particu- 
larising the  most  curious  and  intricate  contrivances  of 
modern  ingenuity.  Another  name  of  the  tower  which 
contains  this  clock,  is  la  Tour  du  Bejf'roi,  or,  as  we 
should  say  in  English,  the  Belfry ; for  the  two  words 
have  the  same  meaning,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
that  they  originated  from  the  same  root,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
bell,  whence  barbarous  Latinists  have  formed  Belfredus 
and  Berfredus,  terms  for  moveable  towers  used  in  sieges, 
and  so  denominated  from  their  resemblance  in  form  to  bell- 
towers.  I mention  this  etymology,  because  the  French 
have  misled  themselves  strangely  on  the  subject ; and 
one  of  them  has  wandered  so  widely  in  his  conjectures, 
as  to  derive  bejf'roi  from  bis  (Jfroi,  supposing  it  to  be 
the  cause  of  double  alarm  ! Happily,  in  the  most  alarm- 
ing of  all  times  for  France,  that  of  the  revolution,  this 
bell,  though  appointed  the  tocsin,  had  scarcely  ever  oc- 
casion to  sound.  There  is,  however,  another  purpose, 
alarming  at  all  periods,  and  especially  in  a town  built  of 
wood,  to  which  it  is  appropriated,  and  to  which  we  only 
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yesterday  heard  it  applied,  the  ringing  to  announce  a 
fire.  The  precautions  taken  against  similar  accidents  in 
Rouen,  are  excellent,  and  they  had  need  be  so ; for 
insurance-companies  of  any  kind  are  unknown,  I believe, 
in  France*,  or  exist  only  upon  a most  limited  scale,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  farmers  mutually 
insure  each  other  against  the  effects  of  the  hail.  The 
daily  office  of  this  bell  is  to  sound  the  curfew,  a practice 
which,  under  different  names,  is  still  kept  up  through 
Normandy.  Here  it  rings  nightly  at  nine.  In  other 
towns  it  rings  at  nine  in  winter  only,  but  not  till  ten  in 
summer.  In  some  places  it  is  called  la  retraite. 

Adjoining  the  bell-tower  is  a fountain,  ornamented 
with  statues  of  Alpheus  and  Arethusa,  united  by  Cupid; 
a specimen  of  the  taste  of  the  far-famed  siecles  de 
Louis  XIV  et  de  Louis  XV , and  a worthy  compa- 
nion of  the  water-works  at  Versailles. — There  are  in 
Rouen  more  than  thirty  public  fountains,  all  supplied 
by  five  different  springs,  among  which,  those  of  Yonville 
and  of  Darnetal  are  accounted  to  afford  the  purest 
water. — The  Robec  and  the  Aubette  also  flow  through 
Rouen  in  artificial  channels.  St.  Louis  granted  them 
both  to  the  city  in  1 262 ; but  it  was  the  great  benefactor 
of  the  place,  the  Cardinal  d’Amboise,  who  brought  them 
within  the  walls,  by  means  of  a canal,  which  he  caused 

* This  ceased  to  be  the  case  almost  immediately  after  this  remark 
was  made;  for,  on  my  return  to  France,  in  1819,  I observed  on  the 
whole  road  from  Dieppe  to  Paris,  the  letters  P A C I,  or  others,  equally 
meaning  pour  assurance  contre  I'incendie,  painted  upon  the  fronts  of 
the  houses. 
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to  be  dug  at  his  own  expence.  For  a space  of  two 
leagues  their  banks  are  uninterruptedly  lined  with  mills 
and  manufactories  of  various  descriptions;  and  it  is  this 
circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to  the  saying,  that 
Rouen  is  a wonderful  place,  for  “ that  it  has  a river  with 
three  hundred  bridges,  and  whose  waters  change  their 
color  ten  times  a day.” 

As  a building,  the  fountain  of  Lisieux,  decorated  with  a 
bas-relief  representing  Parnassus,  with  Apollo,  the  Muses, 
and  Pegasus,  is  most  frequently  pointed  out  to  strangers ; 
a wretched  specimen  of  wretched  taste.  Infinitely  more 
interesting  to  us  are  the  Gothic  fountains  or  conduits, 
which  are  now  wholly  wanting  in  England.  Such  is  the 
fountain  de  la  Croix  de  Pierre,  which,  in  shape,  style, 
and  ornaments,  resembles  the  monumental  crosses  erected 
by  our  King  Edward  1st,  for  his  Queen  Eleanor.  The 
wrater  flows  from  pipes  in  the  basement.  The  stone 
statues,  which  filled  the  tabernacles,  were  destroyed  during 
the  revolution : they  have  been  replaced  by  others  in 
wood. — The  fountain  de  la  Crosse  is  of  inferior  size,  and 
more  recent  date.  It  is  a polygon,  with  sides  of  pan- 
nelled  work,  each  compartment  occupied  by  a pointed 
arch,  writh  tracery  in  the  spandrils.  It  ends  in  a short 
truncated  pyramid,  which,  in  Millin’s  time,  was  sur- 
mounted by  a roval  crown*.  Its  name  is  taken  from  a 
house,  at  whose  corner  it  stands,  and  on  whose  roof  was 
originally  a crozier. 

* Antiquites  Nationales,  in.  article  30,  p.  26. — (In  the  figure,  how- 
ever, which  accompanies  this  article,  the  summit  is  mutilated,  as  I 
saw  it.) 
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Writing  to  a friend  may  be  regarded,  if  we  extend 
to  writing  the  happy  comparison  which  Lord  Bacon  has 
applied  to  conversation,  not  as  walking  in  a high-road 
which  leads  direct  to  a house,  but  rather  as  strolling 
through  a country  intersected  with  a variety  of  paths, 
in  which  the  traveller  wanders  as  fancy  or  accident  directs. 
Hence  I shall  scarcely  apologize  for  my  abrupt  transition 
to  another  very  different  subject,  the  hospitals. — There  are 
at  Rouen  two  such  establishments,  situated  at  opposite 
extremes  of  the  town,  the  Hospice  G6n6ral  and  the 
H6tel  Dieu,  more  commonly  called  la  Madeleine.  The 
latter  is  appropriated  only  to  the  sick ; the  former  is  also 
open  to  the  aged,  to  foundlings,  to  paupers,  and  to  luna- 
tics. For  the  poor,  I have  been  able  to  hear  of  no  other 
provision;  and  poor-laws,  as  you  know,  have  no  exist- 
ence in  France;  yet,  even  here,  in  a manufacturing  town, 
and  at  a season  of  distress,  beggary  is  far  from  extreme. 
These  institutions,  like  all  the  rest  at  Rouen,  are  said  to 
be  under  excellent  management. 

The  annual  expences  of  la  Madeleine  are  estimated  at 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  francs*  ; out  ofwhich  sum, 
no  less  than  forty-seven  thousand  francs  are  expended  in 
bread.  The  number  of  individuals  admitted  here,  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1805,  the  last  authentic  statement  I 
have  been  able  to  procure,  was  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventeen : during  the  same  period,  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  were  discharged,  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy  died.  The  building  is  modern  and  handsome, 


Peuchet,  Description  Topographiquc  ct  Statistique  dc  la  France, 
Departement  dc  la  Seine  Inferieure,  p.  33 . 
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and  situated  at  the  end  of  a fine  avenue.  The  church, 
a Corinthian  edifice,  and  indisputably  the  handsomest 
building  of  that  description  at  Rouen,  is  generally  admired. 
The  Hospice  General,  destitute  as  it  is  of  architectural 
magnificence,  cannot  be  visited  without  satisfaction. 
When  I was,  at  this  hospital,  the  old  men  who  are 
housed  there,  were  seated  at  their  dinner,  and  I have 
seldom  witnessed  a more  pleasing  sight.  They  ex- 
hibited an  appearance  of  cleanliness,  propriety,  good 
order,  and  comfort,  equally  creditable  to  themselves  and 
to  the  institution.  The  number  of  inmates  usually  resi- 
dent in  this  building  is  about  two  thousand;  and  they 
consisted,  in  1805,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  aged  men, 
one  hundred  and  eighty7  aged  women,  six  hundred  chil- 
dren, and  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  invalids.  Among 
the  latter  were  forty  lunatics.  The  food  here  allowed 
to  the  helpless  poor  is  of  good  quality;  and,  as  far  as 
I could  learn,  is  alforded  in  sufficient  quantity;  there  are 
also  two  work-shops ; in  one  of  which,  articles  are  manu- 
factured for  the  use  of  the  house;  in  the  other,  for  sale. 

The  principal  towns  of  France,  as  was  anciently  the 
case  in  England,  have  each  its  mint.  The  numismatic 
antiquities  of  this  kingdom  are  yet  involved  in  consider- 
able obscurity ; but  it  is  said  that  the  monetary  privileges 
of  the  towns  were  first  settled  by  Charles  the  Bald*, 
who,  about  the  year  835,  enacted,  that  money,  which  had 
previously  only  been  coined  in  the  royal  palace  itself,  or 
in  places  where  the  sovereign  was  present,  should  be 
struck  in  future  at  Paris,  Rouen,  Rheims,  Sens,  Chalons 


* Histoire  de  la  Haute  Normandie,  i.  p.  94. 
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sur  Saone,  Mesle  in  Poitou,  and  Narbonne.  At  present, 
the  money  struck  at  Rouen  is  impressed  with  the  letter  B , 
indicating  that  the  mint  is  second  only  to  that  of  Paris; 
for  the  city  lias  remained  in  possession  of  the  right  of 
coinage  throughout  all  its  various  changes  of  masters : it 
now  holds  it  in  common  with  ten  other  cities  in  the  king- 
dom. Ducarel  * has  figured  two  very  scarce  silver  pennies, 
coined  here  by  William  the  Conqueror,  before  the  inva- 
sion of  England;  and  Snelling  and  Ruding'f-  detail  ordi- 
nances for  the  regulation  of  the  mintage  of  Rouen,  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vth.  I have  not  been  able,  however, 
to  procure  in  the  city  any  specimens  of  these,  or  of  other 
Norman  coins;  and  in  fact  the  native  spot  of  articles  of 
virtu  is  seldom  the  place  where  they  can  be  procured  either 
genuine  or  in  abundance.  Greek  medals,  I am  told,  are 
regularly  exported  from  Birmingham  to  Athens,  for  the 
supply  of  our  travelled  gentlemen;  and,  if  groats  and 
pennies  should  ever  rise  in  the  market,  1 doubt  not  but 
that  they  will  find  their  way  in  plenty  into  the  old  towns 
of  Normandy.  There  is  not,  at  Rouen,  any  public  col- 
lection of  the  productions  of  the  mint.  Since  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  duchy  to  the  crown  of  France,  no  coins  have 
been  struck  here,  except  the  common  silver  currency  of 
the  kingdom:  the  manufacture  of  medals  and  of  gold 
coins  is  exclusively  the  privilege  of  the  Parisian  mint. 
The  establishment  is  under  the  care  of  a commissary  and 
assay-master,  appointed  by  the  crown,  but  not  salaried. 
Their  pay  depends  upon  the  amount  of  money  coined, 


* Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,  p.  33.  t.  3. 
f Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Britain,  l.  p.  505 — 507. 
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on  which  they  are  allowed  one  and  a half  per  cent.,  and 
are  left  to  find  silver  where  they  can ; so  that,  in  effect, 
it  is  little  more  than  a private  concern.  The  work  is  per- 
formed by  four  die-presses,  moved  by  levers,  each  of  which 
requires  ten  men ; and  about  twenty  thousand  pieces  can 
be  produced  daily  from  each  press.  But  this  method  of 
working  is  attended  with  unequal  pressure,  and  causes 
both  trouble  and  uncertainty:  it  is  even  necessary  that 
each  coin  should  be  separately  weighed.  The  extreme 
superiority  of  the  machinery  of  our  own  mint,  where  the 
whole  operation  is  performed  by  steam,  with  a rapidity 
and  accuracy  altogether  astonishing,  affords  just  reason 
for  exultation  to  an  Englishman. — It  is  true,  that  the 
execution  of  our  bank  paper  rather  counterbalances  such 
feelings  of  complacency. 
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LETTER  XIII. 

MONASTIC  INSTITUTIONS— LIBRARY— MANUSCRIPTS— MUSEUM- 
ACADEMY— BOTANIC  GARDEN— THEATRE— ANCIENT 
HISTORY— EMINENT  MEN. 

( Rouen,  June,  1818J 

The  laws  of  France  do  not  recognize  monastic 
vows ; but  of  late  years,  the  clergy  have  made  attempts 
to  re-establish  the  communities  which  once  characterized 
the  Catholic  church.  To  a certain  degree  they  have  suc- 
ceeded: the  spirit  of  religion  is  stronger  than  the  law; 
and  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  which  teaches  the  subject 
to  do  whatever  the  law  forbids,  is  stronger  than  either. 
Hence,  most  towns  in  France  contain  establishments, 
which  may  be  considered  either  as  the  embers  of  ex- 
piring monachism,  or  the  sparks  of  its  reviving  flame. 
Rouen  has  now  a convent  of  Ursulines,  who  undertake 
the  education  of  young  females.  The  house  is  spacious; 
and  for  its  neatness,  as  well  as  for  the  appearance  of 
regularity  and  propriety,  cannot  be  surpassed.  On  this 
account,  it  is  often  visited  by  strangers.  The  present  lady- 
abbess,  Dame  Cousin,  would  do  honor  to  the  most  flou- 
rishing days  of  the  hierarchy : when  she  walks  into  the 
chapel,  Saint  Ethelburgha  herself  could  not  have  carried 
the  crozier  with  greater  state;  and,  though  she  is  some- 
what short  and  somewhat  thick,  her  pupils  are  all 
wonderfully  edified  by  her  dignity.  She  has  upwards  of 
a dozen  English  heretics  under  her  care;  but  she  will 
not  compromise  her  conscience  by  allowing  them  to  attend 
the  Protestant  service.  There  are  also  about  ninety  French 
scholars,  and  the  inborn  antipathy  between  them  and  the 
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insulaires,  will  sometimes  evince  itself.  Amongst  other 
specimens  of  girlish  spite,  the  French  fair-ones  have  di- 
vided the  English  damsels  into  two  genera.  Those  who 
look  plump  and  good-humored,  they  call  Mesdemoiselles 
Rosbifs;  whilst  such  as  are  thin  and  graver  acquire  the 
appellation  of  the  Mesdemoiselles  Goddams,  a name  by 
which  we  have  been  known  in  France,  at  least  five  cen- 
turies ago. — This  story  is  not  trivial,  for  it  bespeaks  the 
national  feeling;  and,  although  you  may  not  care  much 
about  it,  yet  I am  sure,  that  five  centuries  hence,  it  will 
be  considered  as  of  infinite  importance  by  the  antiquaries 
who  are  now  babes  unborn.  The  Ursulines  and  scours 
d'  Ernemon,  or  sceurs  de  la  Charitd,  who  nurse  the  sick, 
are  the  only  two  orders  which  are  now  protected  by  go- 
vernment. They  were  even  encouraged  under  the  reign 
of  Napoleon,  who  placed  them  under  the  care  of  his 
august  parent,  Madame  Mere. — There  are  other  sister- 
hoods at  Rouen,  though  in  small  numbers,  and  not  pub- 
lickly  patronized. 

Nuns  are  thus  increasing  and  multiplying,  but  monks 
and  friars  are  looked  upon  with  a more  jealous  eye;  and 
I have  not  heard  that  any  such  communities  have  been 
allowed  to  re-assemble  within  the  limits  of  the  duchy, 
once  so  distinguished  for  their  opulence,  and,  perhaps, 
for  their  piety  and  learning. 

Fhe  libraries  of  the  monasteries  were  wasted,  dis- 
persed, and  destroyed,  during  the  revolution ; but  the 
wrrecks  have  since  been  collected  in  the  principal  towns ; 
and  thus  originated  the  public  library  of  Rouen,  which 
now  contains,  as  it  is  said,  upwards  of  seventy  thousand 
volumes.  As  may  be  anticipated,  a great  proportion 
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of  the  works  which  it  includes  relate  to  theology  and 
scholastic  divinity;  and  the  Bollandists  present  their  for- 
midable front  of  fifty-four  ponderous  folios. 

The  manuscripts,  of  which  I understand  there  are 
full  eight  hundred,  are  of  much  greater  value  than  the 
printed  hooks.  But  they  are  at  present  unarranged  and 
uncatalogued,  though  M.  Licquet,  the  librarian,  has  been 
for  some  time  past  laboring  to  bring  them  into  order. 
Among  those  pointed  out  to  us,  none  interested  me  so 
much  as  an  original  autograph  of  the  Historia  Norman- 
norum,  by  William  de  Jumieges,  brought  from  the  very 
abbey  to  which  he  belonged.  There  is  no  doubt,  I be- 
lieve, of  its  antiquity;  but,  to  enable  you  to  form  your 
own  judgment  upon  the  subject,  I send  you  a tracing  of 
the  first  paragraph. 

l^aftr  cm  cct/omre  Ah  witte 

cvvco  A^tvto  RVO)  RetXFrt). 

I B o R cv>  If 0 R V CO . cl  V 00. c\  f ST  IS'  • 

’boooXCflP  fvCT?n  VvilU  mo/ 

sj  V v r 

Cemericerifif  ceil obim  ottintu 
cpiiobtraru  ia^ujrufttma6 
tyillcltr?-'  Ai  couvevencLof  bo  s 
ftc{  <bt\cc){ovd 

A^tfeeimenJu  m^iciuSdlovwruf 

abfffrf- 

I also  add  a fac-simile  of  the  initial  letter  of  the  fore- 
going epistle,  illuminated  by  the  monk,  and  in  which  he 
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has  introduced  himself  in  the  act  of  humbly  presenting 
his  work  to  his  royal  namesake.  I am  mistaken,  if  any 
equally  early,  and  equally  well  authenticated  representa- 
tion of  a King  of  England  be  in  existence.  The  Historia 
Normannorum  is  incomplete,  both  at  the  beginning  and 
end,  and  it  does  not  occupy  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
volume:  the  rest  is  filled  with  a comment  upon  the 
Jewish  History. 

The  articles  among  the  manuscripts,  most  valued  by 
antiquaries,  are  a Bene  diction  ary  and  a Missal,  both 
supposed  of  nearly  the  same  date,  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

The  Abbe  Saas,  who  published,  in  1746,  a catalogue 
of  the  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  library  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Rouen,  calls  this  Benedictionary,  which  then 
belonged  to  the  metropolitan  church,  a Penitential;  and 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  is  a production  of  the 
eighth  century,  with  which  aera  he  says  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  writing  wholly  accords.  Montfaucon, 
who  never  saw  it,  follows  the  Abb4;  but  the  opinion 
of  these  learned  men  has  recently  been  confuted  by 
M.  Gourd  in*,  who  has  bestowed  considerable  pains 
upon  the  elucidation  of  the  history  and  contents  of  this 
curious  relic.  He  states  that  a sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
francs  had  been  offered  for  it,  by  a countryman  of  our 
own;  but  I should  not  hesitate  to  class  this  tale  among 
the  numberless  idle  reports  which  are  current  upon  the 
continent,  respecting  the  riches  and  the  folly  of  English 


* Previn  Analtftique  des  travaux  de  1' Ac ademie  de  Rouen,  pendant 
i annee  1812,  p.  164. 
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travellers.  The  famous  Bedford  Missal,  at  a time  when 
the  bibliomania  was  at  its  height*,  could  hardly  fetch  a 
larger  sum;  and  this  of  Rouen  is  in  no  point  of  view, 
except  antiquity,  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  English 
manuscript.  Its  illuminations  are  certainly  beautiful;  but 
they  are  equalled  by  many  hundreds  of  similar  works  ; 
and  they  are  only  three  in  number,  the  Resurrection,  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Death  of  the  Virgin. 
— The  volume  appears  to  have  been  originally  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury ; as  it  contains 
the  service  used  at  the  consecration  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
sovereigns. 

The  Missal,  which  is  also  the  object  of  M.  Gourdin’s 
dissertation,  is  from  the  convent  of  Jumieges.  Its  date 
is  established  by  the  circumstance  of  the  paschal  table 
finishing  with  the  year  1095.  It  contains  eleven  mi- 

* At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Edwards’  library,  in  April  1815,  it  was  bought 
by  the  present  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
pounds  fifteen  shillings. — The  following  anecdote,  connected  with  it,  was 
communicated  to  me  by  a literary  friend,  who  had  it  from  one  of  the 
parties  interested ; and  I take  this  opportunity  of  inserting  it,  as  worthy 
of  a place  in  some  future  Bibliographical  Decameron. — At  the  time  when 
the  Bedford  Missal  was  on  sale,  with  the  rest  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland’s 
collection,  the  late  King  sent  for  his  bookseller,  and  expressed  his  in- 
tention to  become  the  purchaser.  The  bookseller  ventured  to  submit  to 
his  Majesty,  that  the  article  in  question,  as  one  highly  curious,  was 
likely  to  fetch  a high  price. — “ How  high  ?” — “ Probably,  two  hundred 
guineas!” — “ Two  hundred  guineas  for  a Missal!”  exclaimed  the  Queen, 
who  was  present,  and  lifted  up  her  hands  with  extreme  astonishment. — 
“ Well,  well,”  said  his  Majesty,  “ I’ll  still  have  it  j but,  since  the  Queen 
thinks  two  hundred  guineas  so  enormous  a sum  for  a Missal,  I’ll  go  no 
farther.” — The  bidding  for  the  royal  library  did  actually  stop  at  that 
point  j and  Mr.  Evans  carried  off  the  prize  by  adding  three  pounds  more. 
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matures,  inferior  in  execution  to  those  in  the  Benedic- 
tionary; and  it  ends  with  the  following  anathema,  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  Abbot  Robert,  by  whom  it  was 
given  to  the  monastery: — “ Quern  si  quis  vi  vel  dolo  seu 
quoque  modo  isti  loco  subtraxerit,  animae  suae  propter 
quod  fecerit  detrimentum  patiatur,  atque  de  libro  viven- 
tium  deleatur  et  cum  justis  non  scribatur.” 

As  a memorial  of  a usage  almost  universal  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  church,  the  Diptych,  commonly  called 
the  Livre  d' Ivoire,  is  a valuable  relic.  The  covers  ex- 
hibit figures  of  St.  Peter  and  of  some  other  saint,  in  a 
good  style  of  workmanship,  perhaps  of  the  lower  em- 
pire. The  book  contains  the  oaths  administered  to  each 
archbishop  of  Rouen  and  his  suffragans,  upon  their  enter- 
ing on  their  office,  all  of  them  severally  subscribed  by 
the  individuals  by  whom  they  were  sworn.  It  begins  at 
a very  early  period,  and  finishes  with  the  name  of  Julius 
Basilius  Ferronde  de  la  Ferronaye,  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Lisieux,  in  1784.  In  the  first  page  is  the  formula  of  the 
oath  of  the  archbishop. — c‘  Juramentnm  Archiepiscopi 
Rothomagensis  jucundo  adventn  receptionis  suae. — Primo 
dicat  et  pronuntiet  Decanus  vel  alius  de  Majoribus  verba 
quae  sequentur  in  introitu  atrii ; — Adest,  reverende  pater, 
tua  sponsa,  nostra  mater,  haec  Rothom.  ecclesia,  cum 
maximo  gaudio  recipere  te  parata,  ut  earn  regas  salubri- 
ter,  potenter  protegas  et  defendas. — Responsio  Archie- 
piscopalis ; — Haec,  Deo  donante,  me  facturum  promitto. 
— Iterum  Decanus  vel  alius; — Firma  juramento  quae  te 
facturum  promittis. — Ego,  Dei  patientia,  hujus  Rothom. 
ecclesiae  minister,  juro  ad  haec  sancta  Dei  evangelia  quod 
ipsam  ecclesiam  contra  quoslibet  tam  in  bona  quam  in 
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personas  ipsius  invasores  et  oppressores  pro  posse  prote- 
gam  viriliter  et  defendant,  atqne  etiam  ipsius  ecclesiae  jura, 
libertates,  privilegia,  statuta  et  consuetudines  apostoli- 
cas  servabo  fideliter.  Bona  ejusdem  ecclesiae  non  alienabo 
nee  alienari  permittam,  quin  pro  posse,  si  quae  alienata 
fuerint,  revocabo.  Sic  me  Deus  adjuvet  et  sancta  Dei 
evangelia.” 

The  oath  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  was  nothing  more 
than  a promise  of  constant  respect  and  obedience  on  their 
parts  to  the  church  and  archbishop  of  Rouen.  You  will 
find  it  in  the  Voyages  Liturgiques *,  in  which  you  will 
also  meet  with  a great  deal  of  curious  matter  touching 
the  peculiar  customs  and  ceremonies  of  this  cathedral. 
The  different  metropolitan  churches  of  France  before  the 
revolution,  like  those  of  our  own  country  prior  to  the 
reformation,  varied  materially  from  one  another  in  ob- 
servances of  minor  importance ; at  the  same  time  that 
their  rituals  all  agreed  in  what  may  be  termed  the  doc- 
trinal ceremonies  of  the  church. 

The  last  manuscript  which  I shall  mention,  is  the  only 
one  that  is  commonly  shewn  to  strangers:  it  is  a Graduel, 
a very  large  folio  volume,  written  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  of  transcendent  beauty.  Julio  Clovio  him- 
self, the  Raphael  of  this  department  of  art,  might  have 

* Published  at  Rouen,  a.  d.  1718. — The  book  professes  to  be  written 
by  the  Sieur  de  Mol6on;  but  its  real  author  was  Jean  Baptiste  de  Brun 
Desmarets,  son  of  a bookseller  in  that  city. — He  was  born  in  1650,  and 
received  his  education  at  the  Monastery  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  with 
the  monks  of  which  order  he  kept  up  such  a connection,  that  he  was 
finally  involved  in  their  ruin.  His  papers  were  seized ; and  he  was  him- 
self committed  to  the  Bastille,  anjd  imprisoned  there  five  years.  He  died 
at  Orleans,  1731. 
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been  proud  to  be  considered  the  author  of  the  miniatures 
in  it.  The  representations  of  lapis  lazuli  are  even  more 
wonderful  than  the  flowers  and  insects.  The  whole  was 
done  by  a monk,  of  the  name  of  Daniel  D’Eaubonne,  and 
is  said  to  have  cost  him  the  labor  of  his  entire  life. 

In  earlier  times,  a similar  occupation  was  regarded  as 
peculiarly  meritorious*. — There  died  a friar,  a man  of  ir- 
regularlife,  and  his  soul  was  brought  before  the  judgment- 
seat  to  receive  its  deserts.  The  evil  spirits  attended,  not 
anticipating  any  opposition  to  the  claim  which  they  pre- 
ferred ; but  the  guardian  angels  produced  a large  book, 
filled  with  a transcript  from  holy  writ  by  the  hand  of  the 
criminal;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  each  letter  in 
it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  against  a sin.  The  tale  was 
carefully  gone  through:  Satan  exerted  his  utmost  inge- 
nuity to  substantiate  every  crime  of  omission  or  commis- 
sion; and  the  contending  parties  kept  equal  pace,  even 
unto  the  last  letter  of  the  last  word  of  the  last  line  of  the 
last  pag^e,  when,  happily  for  the  monk,  the  recollection 
of  his  accuser  failed,  and  not  a single  charge  could  be 
found  to  be  placed  in  the  balance  against  it.  His  soul 
was  therefore  again  remanded  to  the  body,  and  a farther 
time  was  allotted  to  it  to  correct  its  evil  ways. — The 
legend  is  pointed  by  an  apposite  moral ; for  the  brethren 
are  exhorted  to  “ pray,  read,  sing,  and  write,  always 
bearing  in  mind,  that  one  devil  only  is  allowed  to  assail 
a monk  who  is  intent  upon  his  duties,  but  that  a thousand 
are  let  loose  to  lead  the  idle  into  temptation.” 

The  library  is  open  every  day,  except  Sundays  and 
Thursdays,  from  ten  to  two,  to  every  body  who  chooses 


* Ordericus  Vitalis,  in  Duchesne  s Scriptores  Normanni,  p.  470. 
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to  enter.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rouen, 
that  they  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege;  and  the  room 
usually  contains  a respectable  assemblage  of  persons  of 
all  classes.  The  revenue  of  the  library  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  three  thousand  francs  per  annum;  but  it  is 
also  occasionally  assisted  by  government.  The  French 
ministers  of  state  consider  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tion to  promote  the  publication  of  splendid  works,  either 
by  pecuniary  grants  to  the  authors,  or,  as  more  commonly 
happens,  by  subscribing  for  a number  of  copies,  which 
they  distribute  amongst  the  public  libraries  of  the  king- 
dom.— I could  say  a great  deal  upon  the  difference  in  the 
conduct  of  the  governments  of  France  and  England  in 
this  respect,  but  it  would  be  out  of  place;  and  I trust 
that  our  House  of  Commons  will  not  be  long  before 
they  expunge  from  the  statute-books,  a law  which,  under 
the  shameless  pretence  of  “ encouraging  learning,  ’ is  in 
fact  a disgrace  to  the  country. 

The  museum  is  also  established  at  the  Hotel-de-Ville, 
where  it  occupies  a long  gallery  and  a room  adjoining. 
It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Descamps,  son  of 
the  author  of  two  very  useful  works,  La  Vie  des  Peintres 
Flamands  and  Le  Voyage  Pittoresque.  The  father  was 
born  at  Dunkirk,  in  1714,  but  lived  principally  at  Paris, 
till  an  accidental  circumstance  fixed  him  at  Rouen,  in 
1740.  On  his  way  to  England,  he  here  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  M.  de  Cideville,  the  friend  of  Voltaire, 
who,  anxious  for  the  honor  of  his  native  town,  persuaded 
the  young  artist  to  select  it  as  the  place  of  his  future  resi- 
dence. The  event  fully  answered  his  expectation;  for 
the  ability  and  zeal  of  M.  Descamps  soon  gave  new  life 
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to  the  arts  at  Rouen.  A public  academy  of  painting  was 
formed  under  his  auspices,  to  which  he  afforded  gratuitous 
instruction;  and  its  celebrity  increased  so  rapidly,  that  the 
number  of  pupils  soon  amounted  to  three  hundred;  and 
Norman  authors  continued  to  anticipate  in  fancy  the 
creation  of  a Norman  school,  which  should  rival  those  of 
Bologna  and  Florence,  until  the  very  moment  when  the 
revolution  dispelled  this  day-dream.  Descamps  died  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  To  his  son,  who  inherits 
his  parent’s  taste,  with  no  small  portion  of  his  talent,  we 
were  indebted  for  much  obliging  attention. 

The  museum  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays;  but  daily  to  students  and  strangers.  It  con- 
tains upwards  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  paintings.  Of 
these,  the  great  mass  is  undoubtedly  by  French  artists, 
comparatively  little  known  and  of  small  merit,  imitators 
of  Poussin  and  Le  Bran.  Such  paintings  as  bear  the 
names  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  are  in  general  copies ; 
some  of  them,  indeed,  not  bad  imitations.  Among  them 
is  one  of  the  celebrated  Raphael,  commonly  called  the 
Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  a very  beautiful  copy,  especially 
in  the  head  of  the  virgin,  and  the  female  saint  on  her 
left  hand.  It  is  esteemed  one  of  his  finest  pieces ; but 
few  of  his  pictures  are  less  generally  known:  there  is  no 
engraving  of  it  in  Landon’s  eight  volumes  of  his  w orks. 

Lookingto  the  unquestionable  originals  in  the  collection, 
there  are  perhaps  none  of  greater  value  than  Jouvenet’s 
finished  sketches  for  the  dome  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
at  Paris.  They  represent  the  twelve  apostles,  each  w ith 
his  symbol,  and  are  extremely  well  composed,  with  a 
bold  system  of  light  and  shadow.  The  museum  has  five 
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other  pictures  by  the  same  master;  in  this  number  are 
his  own  portrait,  a vigorous  performance,  as  well  in  point 
of  character  as  of  color;  and  the  Death  of  St.  Francis , 
which  has  generally  been  considered  one  of  his  happiest 
works.  Both  these  were  painted  with  his  left  hand.  The 
death  of  St.  Francis  is  said  to  have  been  his  first  attempt 
at  using  the  brush,  after  he  was  affected  with  paralysis, 
and  to  have  been  done  by  way  of  model  for  his  scholar, 
Restout,  whom  he  had  desired  to  execute  the  same  subject 
for  him.  A Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  by  Polemburg,  is 
a little  piece  of  high  finish  and  considerable  merit;  an 
Ecce  Homo,  by  Mignard,  is  excellent;  and  a St.  Francis  in 
Extasy,  by  Annibal  Caracci,  is  a good  illustration  of  the 
true  character  of  the  Bolognese  school : it  is  a fine  and 
dignified  picture,  depending  for  its  excellence  upon  a 
grand  character  of  expression  and  drawing,  and  light  and 
shade,  and  not  at  all  on  bright  or  varied  coloring,  to 
which  it  makes  no  pretension. 

As  local  curiosities,  the  attention  of  the  amateur  should 
be  devoted  to  the  productions  of  the  painters  to  whom 
Rouen  has  given  birth,  Restout,  Lemonnier,  Deshays, 
Leger,  Houel,  Letellier,  and  Sacquespee,  artists,  not  of 
the  first  class,  but  of  sufficient  merit  to  do  great  credit 
to  the  exhibition  of  a provincial  metropolis. 

From  these  recent  specimens,  you  would  turn  with 
the  more  pleasure  to  a picture  by  Van  Eyck,  the  in- 
ventor, as  it  is  generally  supposed,  of  oil  painting.  Let  us 
respect  these  fathers  of  the  art.  Let  us  pardon  the  stiffness 
of  their  composition,  the  formality  of  their  figures,  the 
inelegance  of  their  draperies,  the  hardness  of  their  out- 
lines, and  the  wTant  of  chiaroscuro; — for,  in  spite  of  all 
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these  failings,  there  is  a truth  to  nature,  and  a richness 
of  coloring,  which  always  attract  and  win.  The  picture 
in  question  is  the  Virgin  Mother  in  her  Domestie  Re- 
tirement, surrounded  by  her  family,  a comely  party  of 
young  females  in  splendid  attire,  some  of  them  wearing 
the  bridal  crown.  It  is  altogether  a curiosity,  partaking, 
indeed,  of  the  general  bad  taste  of  the  times,  but  painted 
with  great  attention  to  nature  in  the  minutiae,  and  re- 
sembling Lionardo  da  Vinci  in  many  particulars,  especially 
in  the  high  finishing,  the  coloring  of  the  carnations,  and 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  some  of  the  heads.  The  dra- 
peries, too,  are  rich  and  brilliant. 

This  museum  is  a recent  erection:  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  departments  of  France,  possess  similar  establish- 
ments in  their  principal  towns.  The  basis  of  the  col- 
lection is  founded  upon  the  plunder  of  the  suppressed 
monasteries ; but  M.  Descamps  told  us  that,  in  the  course 
of  a journey  to  Italy,  he  had  been  the  means  of  adding 
to  this,  at  Rouen,  its  principal  ornaments.  He  had  the 
greater  merit  of  preserving  it  entire,  when  orders  were 
transmitted  from  Paris  to  send  off  its  best  pictures,  to 
replace  those  taken  from  the  Louvre  by  the  allies ; for  on 
all  occasions,  whether  great  or  small,  the  interests  of  the 
departments  are  sacrificed  without  mercy  to  the  engulph- 
ing  capital.  Descamps  was  firm  in  defending  his  trust: 
he  resisted  the  spoliation,  upon  the  principle  that  the 
museum  was  the  private  property  of  the  town ; and  the 
plea  was  admitted. 

The  same  conventual  buildings  also  contain  the  rooms 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  academy  at  Rouen,  a royal 
institution  of  old  standing,  and  which  has  published  fif- 
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teen  volumes  of  its  transactions. — It  was  founded  in  1744, 
under  a charter  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg, 
then  governor  of  the  province,  and  its  first  president. 
The  present  complement  of  members  consists  of  forty-six 
fellows,  besides  non-resident  associates.  Its  meetings  are 
held  every  Friday  evening,  and  the  members,  as  at  the 
institute  at  Paris,  read  their  own  papers.  A few  nights 
ago,  at  a meeting  of  this  academy,  I heard  a memoir  from 
the  pen  of  the  professor  of  botany,  in  which  he  dwelt  at 
large  upon  the  family  of  the  lilies,  but  prized  and  praised 
them  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  their  connection  with 
the  Bourbon  family.  I mention  the  fact  to  shew  you  how 
readily  the  French  seize  hold  of  every  occasion  of  display- 
ing their  devotion  to  the  powers  that  be.  In  1814,  at 
the  moment  of  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIIIth,  we 
were  not  surprised  to  see  every  town  and  village  between 
Calais  and  Paris,  decorated  with  a proud  display  of  the 
busts  of  the  monarch,  the  shields  of  France  and  Navarre, 
and  innumerable  devices  and  mottoes,  consecrated,  as  the 
French  say,  to  the  Bourbons ; but  four  years  have  given 
time  for  this  ebullition  of  loyalty  to  subside;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  such  topics  at  the  present  day,  and  especially  in 
the  meetings  of  a body  devoted  solely  to  the  improve- 
ment of  literature  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  appears 
to  savor  somewhat  of  adulation.  These  praises  excited 
no  remarks  and  no  criticisms;  though  both  might  have 
been  expected ; for,  during  the  reading  of  a paper,  the 
by-standers  are  allowed  to  discuss  its  merits  and  its  de- 
fects. This  practice  gives  the  sittings  of  a French  literary 
society  a degree  of  life  and  spirit  wanting  to  ours  in 
England ; but  1 doubt  if  the  advantage  be  not  more  than 
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counter-balanced  by  the  frequent  interruptions  which  it 
occasions,  and  which  an  ill-natured  person  might  in  some 
cases  suspect  to  proceed  from  a desire  of  attracting  notice, 
rather  than  from  fair  and  just  reprehension.  I should 
be  sorry  to  insinuate  that  any  thing  of  this  kind  was  evi- 
dent at  the  time  just  alluded  to,  which  was  the  Friday 
previous  to  the  annual  meeting,  the  day  appointed  for 
taking  into  consideration  the  report  intended  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  full  assembly  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
president  also  read  his  projected  speech,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring  in  strong 
terms  his  dislike  to  Napoleon’s  plan  of  education,  directed 
almost  exclusively  to  military  affairs  and  mathematics:  he 
even  stated  that  the  present  generation  “etoit  sans  morale.” 
— The  opinion  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass:  he  found 
himself  beset  on  all  sides;  not  an  individual  supported 
him;  and,  after  a variety  of  attempts  to  palliate  and 
explain  away  the  offensive  passage,  he  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  expunge  it.  This  will  give  some  farther  idea 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  France:  the  compliment 
upon  the  lilies  passed  as  words  of  course;  but  the  same 
body  that  tolerated  it,  positively  refused  to  stamp  with 
the  sanction  of  their  approbation,  any  comparison  unfa- 
vorable to  the  system  of  Napoleon,  when  put  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  subsisting  government. 

There  is  another  literary  body  at  Rouen,  called  la 
Socittt  cV Emulation,  of  more  recent  establishment,  it  hav- 
ing been  founded  in  1791.  Conformably  to  the  national 
spirit  which  then  prevailed,  it  is  directed  exclusively  to 
the  encouragement  of  manufactories  and  agriculture. — 
1 his  society  distributes  annual  medals  as  the  reward  of 
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improvements  and  discoveries,  though  I am  afraid  that 
as  yet  it  has  been  productive  but  of  slender  utility. 

Rouen  also  possesses  a Botanic  Garden,  which  was 
founded  in  1738;  but  the  scite  which  it  now  occupies 
was  not  thus  applied  till  twenty  years  subsequently,  when 
the  municipality  conveyed  the  ground  in  perpetuity  to 
the  academy  in  its  corporate  capacity,  stipulating  that  it 
should  yield  a nosegay  every  year  as  an  appropriate  rent  in 
kind.  At  the  revolution  a grant  like  this  would  scarcely 
be  respected ; still  less  did  the  jacobins  appreciate  the 
pleasures  or  advantages  derived  from  the  garden.  The 
demagogues  of  that  period  seem  to  have  entered  heartily 
into  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau’s  notions,  that  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  injurious  to  mankind ; this  fine  establish- 
ment was  seized  as  national  property,  and,  according  to 
the  revolutionary  jargon,  w as  soumissiond ; but  a more 
temporate  faction  obtained  the  ascendancy  before  the 
sale  was  carried  into  effect. — The  collection  is  extensive, 
and  the  plants  are  in  good  order;  I am  not,  however, 
aw^are  that  the  city  has  ever  given  birth  to  any  man 
of  eminence  in  this  department  of  science.  Lately,  in- 
deed, the  Abb£  Le  Turquier  Deslongchamps,  a very  well- 
informed  botanist,  as  wrell  as  a most  excellent  man,  has 
published  a Flore  des  Environs  de  Rouen,  in  two  volumes ; 
and  there  are  many  instances  in  which  such  wrorks  have 
been  known  to  diffuse  a taste,  which  public  gardens  and 
the  lectures  of  professors  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  excite. 

The  variety  of  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  renders 
it  eminently  favorable  to  the  study  of  botany.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly rich  in  the  Orchidece,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  families  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  curious 
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Satyrivm  hircinum  is  found  in  the  utmost  profusion  upon 
the  chalky  hills  immediately  adjoining  the  city;  and,  at  but 
a few  miles  distance,  in  a continuation  of  the  same  ridge, 
the  bare  chalk,  under  the  romantic  hill  of  St.  Adrien,  is 
purpled  with  the  flowers  of  the  Viola  Rothomagensis,  a 
plant  scarcely  known  to  exist  in  any  other  place. 

The  suburbs  of  Rouen  abound  with  nursery-grounds 
and  gardens : the  former  contribute  greatly  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  genuine  stock  of  apple-trees,  which 
furnish  the  cider,  for  which  Normandy  has  for  many  cen- 
turies been  celebrated;  the  latter  supply  the  inhabitants 
with  the  flowers  which  are  seen  at  almost  every  window'. 
The  square  in  front  of  the  cathedral  is  the  principal 
flow'er-market;  and  the  bloom  and  luxuriance  and  variety 
of  the  plants  exposed  for  sale,  render  it  a most  pleasing 
promenade.  Various  species  of  jessamines  and  roses, 
with  oleanders,  pomegranates,  myrtles,  egg-plants,  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  the  Lilium  superbum  and  tigrinum, 
Canna  Indica,  Gladiolus  cardinalis,  Clerodendrum  fra- 
grans,  Datura  ceratocolla,  Clethra  alnifolia,  and  Dian- 
thus  Carthusianonim,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  greatest 
profusion  and  beauty.  They  at  once  attest  the  care  of 
the  cultivators,  and  a climate  more  genial  than  ours. 
None  of  the  flowers,  however,  excited  my  envy  so  much 
as  the  Rosa  moschata,  which  grows  here  in  the  open  air, 
and  diffuses  its  delicious  fragrance  from  almost  even- 
window  of  the  towrn. 

v 

It  is  perhaps  to  the  credit  of  Rouen,  that  science  and 
learning  appear  to  flourish  more  kindly  than  the  drama. 
The  theatre  of  Rouen  is  quite  uncharacteristic  of  the  pas- 
sion which  the  French  usually  entertain  for  spectacles. 
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’The  house  is  shabby;  the  audience,  as  often  as  we  have 
been  there,  has  been  small ; and  in  this  great  city,  the 
capital  of  an  extensive,  populous,  and  wealthy  dis- 
trict, we  have  witnessed  acting  so  wretched,  as  would 
disgrace  the  floor  of  a village  barn.  We  have  been  much 
surprised  by  seeing  the  performers  repeatedly  laugh  in  the 
face  of  the  spectators,  a thing  which  I should  least  of  all 
have  expected  in  France,  where  usually,  in  similar  cases, 
the  whole  nation  is  tremblingly  alive  to  the  slightest  viola- 
tions of  decorum.  And  yet  Corneille,  the  father  of  the 
French  drama,  was  born  in  this  city : the  scene  that  is  used 
for  a curtain  at  the  theatre  bears  his  portrait,  with  the  in- 
scription, “ P.  Corneille,  natif  de  Rouen;'  and  his  apo- 
theosis is  painted  upon  the  ending.  These  recollections 
ought  to  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  drama.  The 
portrait  of  the  great  tragedian  is  more  appropriate  than 
the  busts  of  Henry  JVth  and  Louis  XVIIith,  which 
occupy  opposite  sides  of  the  stage;  the  latter  laurelled  and 
flanked  with  small  white  flags,  whose  stall's  terminate  in 
paper  lilies. 

Corneille  and  Fontenelle  are  the  citizens,  of  whom 
Rouen  is  most  proud : the  house  in  which  Corneille  was 
born,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Pie,  is  still  shewn  to  strangers. 
His  bust  adorns  the  entrance,  together  with  an  inscription 
to  his  honor.  The  residence  of  Ins  illustrious  nephew,  the 
author  of  the  Plurality  of  l Par  Ids,  is  situated  in  the  Rue 
des  bons  Enfans,  and  is  distinguished  in  the  same  manner. 
The  whole  Siecle  de  Louis  XIP,  scarcely  contains  two 
names  upon  which  Voltaire  dwells  with  more  pleasure. — 
Rouen  was  also  the  birth-place  of  the  learned  Bochart, 
author  of  Sacred  Geography  and  of  the  Hierozoicon ; 
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of  Basnage,  who  wrote  the  History  of  the  Bible ; of 
Sanadon,  the  translator  of  Horace;  of  Pradon,  “ damn’d,” 
in  the  Satires  of  Boileau,  “ to  everlasting  fame;”  of  Du 
Moustier,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  Neustria  Pia; 
of  Jouvenet,  whom  I have  already  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  painters  of  the  French  school; 
and  of  Father  Daniel,  not  less  eminent  as  an  historian. — 
These,  and  many  others,  are  gone;  but  the  reflection  of 
their  glory  still  plays  upon  the  walls  of  the  city,  which 
was  bright,  while  they  lived,  with  its  lustre; — ic  nam 
praeclara  facies,  magnae  divitiae,  ad  hoc  vis  corporis,  alia 
hujuscemodi  omnia,  brevi  dilabuntur;  at  ingenii  egregia 
facinora,  sicuti  anima,  immortalia  sunt.  Postreino  cor- 
poris et  fortunae  bonorum,  ut  initium,  finis  est ; omnia 
orta  occidunt  et  aucta  senescunt:  animus  incorruptus, 
aeternus,  rector  humani  generis,  agit  atque  habet  cuncta, 
neque  ipse  habetur.” 

The  more  remote  and  historical  honors  of  Rouen 
would  present  ample  materials.  Prior  to  the  Roman  in- 
vasion, it  appears  to  have  been  of  less  note  than  as  the 
capital  of  Neustria. 

Julius  Caesar,  copious  as  he  is  in  all  that  relates  to 
Gaul,  makes  no  mention  of  Rouen  in  his  Commentaries. 
Ptolemy  first  speaks  of  it  as  the  capital  of  the  Velocasses, 
or  Bellocasses,  the  people  of  the  present  Vexin;  but  he 
does  not  allow  his  readers  to  entertain  an  elevated  idea 
of  its  consequence;  for  he  immediately  adds,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pays  de  Caux  were,  singly,  equal 
to  the  Velocasses  and  Veromandni  together;  and  that 
the  united  forces  of  the  two  latter  tribes  did  not  amount 
to  one-tenth  part  of  those  which  were  kept  on  foot 
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by  the  Bellovaci. — Not  long  after,  however,  when  the 
Romans  became  undisputed  masters  of  Gaul,  we  find 
Rouen  the  capital  of  the  province,  called  the  Secunda 
Lugdunensis ; and  from  that  time  forward,  it  continued  to 
increase  in  importance.  Etymologists  have  been  amused 
and  puzzled  by  “ Rothomagus,”  its  classical  name.  In  an 
uncritical  age,  it  was  contended  that  the  name  afforded 
good  proof  of  the  city  having  been  founded  by  Magus, 
son  of  Samothes,  contemporary  of  Nimrod.  Others,  with 
equal  diligence,  sought  the  root  of  Rothomagus  in  the 
name  of  Roth,  who  is  said  to  have  been  its  tutelary  god ; 
and  the  ancient  clergy  adopted  the  tradition,  in  the  hymn^ 
which  forms  a part  of  the  service  appointed  for  the  feast 
of  St.  Mellonus, — 

“ Extirpato  Roth  idolo, 

“ Fides  est  in  lumine; 

“ Ferro  cinctus,  pane  solo 
“ Pascitur  et  flumine, 

" Post  haec  junctus  est  in  polo 
“ Cum  sanctorum  agmine.” 

The  partizans  of  Roth  are  therefore  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  church ; the  favorers  of  Magus  must  de- 
fend themselves  by  more  worldly  erudition;  and  we  must 
leave  the  task  of  deciding  between  the  claims  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  word,  divided  as  they  are  by  the  neutral  o, 
to  wiser  heads  than  ours. 
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— origin  of,  14/ — details  of,  147  — monuments,  148 — lady-cha- 
pel, 157 — paintings,  160 — slaircase  leading  to  the  library,  161 
relics,  161. 

Catherine  of  Medicis,  her  sanguinary  conduct  at  the  capture  of 
Rouen,  115. 

Caucalis  grandifora,  found  at  Caesar  s camp,  near  Dieppe,  30. 

Champ  du  Drap  d'  or,  meeting  at,  represented  in  a series  of  bas- 
reliefs,  199. 

Charles  Vth,  buried  in  Rouen  cathedral,  151. 

Charles  IXth,  his  conduct  at  the  capture  of  Rouen,  115. 

Charter,  constitutional,  of  France,  99. 

Chateau  de  Bouvreuil  at  Rouen,  three  towers  standing  of,  104. 

Chateau  du  Vieux  Palais  at  Rouen,  built  by  Henry  Vth  ; destroyed  at 
the  revolution,  1 12. 

Church,  of  St.  Jacques,  at  Dieppe,  13 — St.  Remi,  at  ditto,  15 
Arques,  40— the  Trinity,  at  Fecamp,  64— St.  Stephen,  at  ditto,  66 
— Montivilliers,  68 — Harfleur,  /5 — St.  Paul,  at  Rouen,  123  • 
St.Gervais,  at  ditto,  1 24 — L6ry,  131 — Pavilly,133  Yainville,  134 
—St.  Ouen,  Rouen,  169— St.  Maclou,  at  ditto,  182— St.  Patrice, 
at  ditto,  183 — St.  Godard,  at  ditto,  185. 

Churches,  in  early  times,  often  changed  patrons,  172. 
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CitS  de  Limes,  Caesar’s  cainp,  near  Dieppe,  anciently  so  called,  28. 
Civitas  Limarum,  Caesar’s  camp,  near  Dieppe,  anciently  so  called,  28. 
Cliffs,  height  of,  near  Dieppe,  1 . 

Conards,  confraternity  of,  195 — confined  to  Rouen  and  Evreux,  197 — 
their  original  object,  197. 

Convent  of  the  Ursulines,  at  Rouen,  209. 

Coqueluchers,  name  originally  borne  by  the  Conards,  197. 

Corneille,  a native  of  Rouen,  225. 

Costume,  of  females  at  Dieppe,  7 — of  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburb  of 
Pollet,  at  Dieppe,  8 — of  the  people  at  Rouen,  51. 

Crypt  in  the  church  of  St.  Gervais,  at  Rouen,  the  burial  place  of 
St.  Mello,  126. 


D. 

D'  Amboise  George,  Cardinal  of,  builds  the  west  portal  of  Rouen  cathe- 
dral, 139 — builds  the  Tour  de  Beurre,  and  places  in  it  the  great, 
bell  called  after  him,  141 — finishes  the  lady-chapel  in  the 
cathedral,  145 — builds  the  archbishop’s  palace,  164 — brings  the 
Robec  and  Aubette  to  Rouen,  203 — his  monument  in  Rouen 
cathedral,  157. 

Daniel,  Father,  native  of  Rouen,  226. 

Deputies,  qualifications  requisite  for,  in  France,  98. 

Descamps,  a resident  at  Rouen,  and  founder  of  the  academy  of  paint- 
ing there,  217. 

Devotee,  anecdote  of,  118. 

Dicquemare  L' Abb6,  native  of  Havre,  81. 

Dieppe,  arrival  at,  1 — compared  with  Brighton,  3 — situation  and  ap- 
pearance of,  4 — harbor  and  population,  6 — rebuilt  in  1 694,  6 — 
costume  of  females,  7 — castle,  11 — church  of  St.  Jacques,  13 — 
church  of  St.  Remi,  15 — history  of,  17 — one  of  the  articles  in 
the  exchange  for  Andelys,  18 — celebrated  for  its  sailors,  20 — its 
nautical  expeditions,  20 — its  trade  in  ivory,  21 — the  chief  fishing- 
town  in  France,  21 — much  patronized  by  Napol6on,  22 — formerly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  23 — feast  of 
ti  e Assumption  at,  24. 

Duchies,  titular,  in  Normandy  before  the  revolution,  56. 

Du  Moulin,  his  character  as  an  historian,  33 

Du  Quesne,  Admiral,  native  of  Dieppe,  20. 
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E. 

Electors,  qualifications  requisite  for,  in  France,  98. 

Erodium  moschatum,  found  at  Arques,  40. 

Establishment,  clerical,  in  France,  how  paid,  10.1. 

Eapences,  annual,  of  the  city  of  Rouen,  100. 

F. 

Feast  of  the  Assumption,  how  celebrated  at  Dieppe,  24. 

Fecamp,  population  and  appearance  of,  f>0 — etymology  of  the  name,  60 
— given  by  I lenry  llnd  to  the  abbey,  66 — formerly  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  Pays  de  Caux,  66 — a residence  of  the  Norman 
Dwkes,  66 — now  a poor  fishing-town,  67. 

Fecamp,  abbey  of,  founded  in  664,  62  — famous  for  the  precious 
blood,  61 — its  armorial  bearings,  63 — burial-place  of  Duke 
Richard  1st,  65 — church  of  St.  Stephen,  66. 

Fecamp,  church  of  the  abbey , 64. 

1 errand,  his  reasoning  as  to  any  portion  of  the  hair  of  the  Virgin  being 
on  earth,  161. 

Flint,  strata  of,  in  the  cliffs  near  Dieppe,  2. 

Fontenelle,  native  of  Rouen,  225. 

Fontenu,  Abb6  de,  his  dissertation  on  Caesar’s  camp,  31. 

Fossil  shells,  found  plentifully  near  Havre*  81. 

Fountains,  public,  at  Rouen,  203. 

Francis  1st,  founder  of  Havre,  79. 

Franpoisville,  name  given  by  Francis  1st  to  Havre,  79. 

G. 

Gaguin,  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  Yvetot,  85. 

Game-laws,  in  France,  96. 

Gargouille,  dragon  so  called,  destroyed  by  St.  Romain,  109. 

Glass,  painted,  in  the  cathedral,  at  Rouen,  160 — in  the  church  of 
St.  Godard,  186. 

Goujon,  .lean,  author  of  the  embellishments  in  the  French  translation 
of  the  Polifilo,  201 . 

Gradual,  by  Daniel  d’Eaubonne,  in  the  Public  Library  at  Rouen,  215. 

Grdville,  priory  of,  83. 

Guild,  of  the  Assumption  at  Dieppe,  24 — of  the  Passion  at  Rouen,  184. 
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H. 

Hair  of  the  Virgin,  curious  dissertation  concerning,  161. 

Halles,  at  Rouen,  105. 

Harfleur,  formerly  of  importance,  now  chiefly  deserted,  72 — etymology 
of  the  name,  72 — its  history,  73 — beauty  of  the  tower  and  spire 
of  the  church,  75. 

Havre,  a great  commercial  town,  76 — its  present  appearance,  77 — 
founded  in  1515,  79 — history  of,  80 — eminent  men,  81. 

Henry,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Ilnd,  buried  in  Rouen  cathedral,  151. 

Henry  IV tli,  his  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dieppe,  20 — speech 
before  the  battle  of  Arques,  35. 

Henry  Vth,  his  conduct  at  the  capture  of  Harfleur,  73 — builds  the 
Chateau  du  V'ieux  Palais,  at  Rouen,  112. 

Herring  and  Mackerel  Fishery,  at  Dieppe,  2 1 . 

Heylin,  Peter,  his  description  of  a Norman  inn,  58 — account  of  the 
great  chamber  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  at  Rouen,  193. 

Holy  sepulture,  chapel  of  the,  in  the  church  at  Dieppe,  14. 

Hospitals  at  Rouen,  annual  charge  of,  205. 

Houses,  const ruction  of,  between  Yvetot  and  Rouen,  89. 

House-rent,,  expeuce  of,  at  Rouen,  93. 

Huguenots,  excesses  committed  by,  in  the  church  of  St.  Ouen,  170. 

Hymn,  in  honor  of  St  Nicaise  and  St.  Mello,  126. 

I. 

Inns  in  Normandy,  described  by  Peter  Heylin,  58. 

Inscription,  on  a b£nitier,  at  Dieppe,  16 — formerly  upon  crosses,  at 
Rouen,  18. 

Ivory,  much  wrought  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dieppe,  20. 

J. 

JoanofArc,  burned  at  Rouen,  1 97 — privileges  granted  to  her  family,  1 98. 

Jouvenet,  deling  painted  by,  in  the  Palais  de  Justice,  at  Rouen,  194 — 
his  sketches  for  the  dome  of  the  Hotel  des  fnvalides,  218 — native 
of  Rouen,  226. 

Judith,  Lady,  her  epitaph  at  F4cainp,  65. 

K. 

Kelp,  made  in  large  quantity  near  Dieppe,  21. 
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L. 

Lace , much  smuggled  into  France,  2. 

Liry,  church  of,  a fine  specimen  of  Norman  architecture,  131. 
Library,  public,  at  Rouen,  how  formed,  2 i 0 — its  regulations  and 
revenue,  217. 

Lillebonne,  ruins  of  the  castle,  84 — metropolis  of  the  Caletes,  84. 
Living,  expence  of,  in  France,  94. 

Litre  d Jvoire,  2 1 4. 

Longueville,  priory  of,  built  by  W alter  Giffard,  42 — burial-place  of 
the  Talbots,  44. 


M. 

Machon,Jean,  founder  of  the  great  bell,  at  Rouen,  1 4 1 — his  epitaph,  1 42. 
Malaunay , 46. 

Manby,  Captain,  ill  rewarded,  5. 

Manuscript,  by  William  de  Jumieges,  21 1 — fac-simile  from,  211. 
Mauritius,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  his  epitaph,  154. 

Medallions,  remarkable,  on  the  portal  of  St.  Romain,  in  Rouen 
cathedral,  143. 

Mcgissier,  Peter,  one  of  the  judges  of  Joan  of  Arc,  44 — his  epitaph,  45. 
Millin,  his  account  of  a crime,  screened  under  the  privilege  of  St. 
Romain,  111. 

Milner,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  description  of  a monumental  effigy  in  Rouen 
cathedral,  155. 

Mint,  at  Rouen,  209. 

Miserere,  sculpture  upon,  in  Beverley  Minster,  196. 

Missal  from  Jumieges,  in  the  library,  at  Rouen,  213. 

Missals,  merit  attached  to  writing,  in  early  times,  216. 

Mont  aux  Malades,  near  Rouen,  site  of  a ducal  palace,  1 24. 

Mont  Ste.  Catherine,  fort  upon,  114 — priory,  115 — fortress  probably  , 
Roman,  118 — view  from,  120. 

Montfaucon,  his  engravings  of  historical  sculpture,  at  Rouen,  199. 
Montivilliers,  seat  of  an  abbey  in  the  seventh  century,  68 — church,  68 
— remarkable  capitals  in  the  church,  69 — present  state  of,  71. 
Monument,  of  the  Cardinals  d’Amboise,  157 — of  the  Due  de  Brez£,  158. 
Museum,  at  Rouen,  217. 
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N. 

Napoleon,  benefactor  to  Dieppe,  22 — his  opinion  as  to  the  issue  of 
the  battle  of  Arques,  41 — jealous  of  Henry  IVth,  41 — song  in 
his  honour,  41 — began  a new  bridge  at  Rouen,  49 — cleared 
France  of  beggars,  9 1 . 

Normandy, divided  into  departments,  55 — its  former  titular  duchies,56. 

O. 

Oath  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  214. 

Orchidece,  abundant  about  Rouen,  224. 

P. 

Palais  de  Justice,  at  Rouen,  built  on  the  site  of  the  Jewry,  1 91  — 
described,  191 — now  used  as  a court  of  assize,  191 — great 
chamber  in,  193. 

Parliament  of  Normandy,  189. 

Parties,  state  of,  in  France,  95. 

Patent,  of  the  abbot  of  the  Conards,  195. 

Pavilly,  monastery  and  church  of,  133. 

Pays  de  Caux,  the  country  of  the  Caletes,  54 — formerly  dignified  with 
the  epithet,  noble,  56. 

Philip  de  Champagne,  painting  by,  in  Rouen  cathedral,  160. 

Place  de  la  Pucelle,  so  called  because  Joan  of  Arc  was  burned 
there,  197 — monument  in  it  in  honor  of  Joan  of  Arc,  197 — house 
in  it  richly  ornamented  with  sculpture,  1 98. 

Poirier,  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Chasse  of  St.  Romain,  1 64. 

Pallet,  a suburb  of  Dieppe,  costume  of  its  inhabitants,  9. 

Pommeraye,  Dom,  his  account  of  the  outrages  committed  by  the 
Huguenots  in  the  church  of  St.  Ouen,  170. 

Precious  blood,  the  most  sacred  relic  at  F6camp,  60. 

Priory,  of  Longueville,  42 — Gr&ville,  83 — at  Rouen,  on  Mont  Ste. 
Catherine,  115. 

Procession  des  Fous,  held  in  the  cathedral,  at  Rouen,  196. 

R. 

Relics,  in  old  times,  often  migratory,  172 — frequently  collected  on 
solemn  occasions,  173. 

Representative  system  in  France,  98. 

Revolution,  advantages  resulting  from,  to  France,  97. 
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Richard  1st,  Duke  of  Normandy,  buried  at  Fecamp,  65— his  extra- 
ordinary directions  respecting  his  interment,  65. 

Rickard  Coeur-de- Lion,  offends  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  by  building 
Chateau  Gaillard,  18 — his  heart  buried  at  Rouen,  153. 

Roads  to  Paris,  by  Dieppe,  Calais,  and  Havre,  compared,  3-from 
Dieppe  to  Rouen,  45— from  Yvetot  to  Rouen,  89. 

Robec  and  Aubette,  brought  to  Rouen  by  the  Cardinal  d’Amboise,  203. 

Robert,  paintings  by,  in  the  palace  at  Rouen,  164. 

Rollo,  his  monument  and  epitaph,  149, 

Roth,  idol  so  called,  worshipped  at  Rouen,  227. 

Rouen,  seen  to  advantage  on  entering  from  Dieppe,  47 — general  cha- 
racter of,  47— bridge  of  boats,  48— stone  bridge  built  by  Matilda, 
49— boulevards,  50— grand  cours,  51— costume  of  the  inhabit- 


ants, 51  house-rest,  94 — annual  expences  of  the  city,  100 

population,  10 1 probably  a Roman  station,  103— old  castles,  104 
— halles,  105— privilege  of  St.  Roinain,  106 —capitulation  to 
Henry  Vth,  1 12— Chateau  du  Vieux  Palais,  1 12— petit  Chateau, 
1 12— fort  on  Mont  Ste.  Catherine,  1 14— priory  upon  ditto,  1 15— 
taken  by  Charles  JXth,  115— mineral  springs,  123— church  of 
St.  Paul,  123— church  of  St.  Gervais,  124— palace  on  the  Mont 

aux  Malades,  125 — old  part  of  the  church  of  St.  Ouen,  127 

cathedral,  137— church  of  St.  Ouen,  169— church  of  St.  Maclou, 
182  — church  of  St.  Patrice,  183— church  of  St.  Godard,  185- 
house  of  the  Abbess  of  St.  Amand,  180- Palais  de  Justice,  189- 
1 lace  dela  Pucelle,  197  — Tour  de  la  Grosse  Horloge,  202  — foun- 
tains, 203— hospitals,  205  — mint,  206  — convent  of  the  Drsulines, 
20,  —public  library, 2 10— museum,  217  — academy,  220—  Soci4t£ 
d Emulation,  222— botanic  garden,  223— flower-market,  224  — 
theatre,  225  — eminent  men,  225— etymology  of  the  name,  227. 

Rousel,  John,  abbot  of  St.  Ouen,  built  the  present  church,  174. 


S. 

St.  Amand,  house  of  the  abbess  at  Rouen,  180. 

Ste.  Catherine,  eminences  dedicated  to,  1 1 6. 

St.  Gervais,  church  of,  at  Rouen,  124. 

St.  Godard,  his  monument,  186. 

St.  Godard,  church  of,  at  Rouen,  originally  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
185— the  primitive  cathedral  of  the  city,  185— famous  for  its 
painted  glass,  186. 
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5/.  Jacques , church  of,  at  Dieppe,  13 — pendants  in  the  lady-chapel, 
13 — chapel  of  the  sepulchre,  14. 

St.  Julien,  lazar-house  of,  near  Rouen,  127 — its  chapel,  a fine  spe- 
cimen of  Norman  architecture,  129  — monastery  ceded  to  the 
Carthusians,  and  now  destroyed,  131. 

St.  Maclou,  church  of,  at  Rouen,  182. 

St.  Mello,  buried  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Gervais,  at  Rouen,  126. 

St.  Nicaise,  buried  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Gervais,  at  Rouen,  126. 

St.  Ouen,  church  of,  at  Rouen,  a fine  specimen  of  pointed  architecture, 
169 — its  history,  173— described  174 — details  of,  176 — paintings 
in,  179 — privileges  of,  180. 

St.  Patrice,  church  of,  at  Rouen,  183. 

St.  Paul,  church  of,  at  Rouen,  123. 

St.  Pierre,  Bernardin  de,  native  of  Havre,  82. 

St.  Remi,  church  of,  at  Dieppe,  15 — inscription  on  its  b6nitier,  16. 

St.  Remain,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  dragon  destroyed  by,  109 — his 
shrine  in  the  cathedral,  163. 

St.  Romain,  privilege  of,  106 — abuse  committed  under  its  plea,  111. 

St.  Vallery,  57. 

Satyrium  hircinum,  plentiful  near  Rouen,  224. 

Scuderi,  George  and  Magdalen,  natives  of  Havre,  82. 

Sculpture,  on  the  capitals  of  the  church  at  Montivilliers,  69 — in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  124 — over  the  entrances  to  Rouen  cathedral, 
139 — head  of  Christ,  in  fine  character,  in  the  church  of  St.  Ouen, 
177 — on  a house  at  Rouen,  199. 

Senegal,  first  colonized  from  Dieppe,  20. 

SociHe  d' Emulation,  at  Rouen,  222. 

Stachys  germanica,  abundant,  near  Gr5ville,  84. 

Stair-case  of  fill  agree  stone-work,  in  the  cathedral  at  Rouen,  161 — in 
the  church  of  St.  Maclou,  182. 

T. 

Talbot,  fortress  called  the  Bastille,  built  by,  at  Dieppe,  12. 

Theatre,  at  Rouen,  225. 

Tour  de  Beurre,  in  Rouen  cathedral,  built  with  money  raised  from  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  140. 

Tour  de  la  Grosse  Horloge,  at  Rouen,  202. 
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V. 

Van  Eyck , painting  by,  in  the  museum  at  Rouen,  219. 

Vertot,  abb6  de,  denies  the  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  Yvetot,  87. 
Viola  Rothomagensis,  abundant  on  the  hill  of  St.  Adrien,  224. 

U. 

Upper  Normandy,  limits  of,  55. 

Ursulines,  convent  of,  at  Rouen,  209. 

W. 

JValter,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  offended  with  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  18. 

— proverbial  for  his  cunning,  19. 

JVilliam  Longue  Epee,  his  monument  and  epitaph,  150. 

JVilliam  the  Conqueror , sailed  from  St.  Vallery  to  invade  England,  57 
— died  in  the  palace  on  the  Mont  aux  Malades,  125. 

JVilliam  of  Jumieges,  the  original  autograph  of  his  history  at  Rouen, 

211. 

JVindows,  rose,  characteristic  of  French  ecclesiastical  architecture,  178. 

Y. 

Yainville,  church  of,  134. 

Yvetot,  present  appearance  of  85 — said  to  have  been  formerly  a king- 
dom, 85 — exempt  before  the  revolution  from  taxes,  88. 
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LETTER  XIV. 

DITCLER— ST.  GEORGES  DE  BOC'HERVILLE — M.  LANGLOIS. 

(Dueler,  July,  181 8.J 

You  will  look  in  vain  for  Dueler  in  the  livre 
des  postes;  yet  this  little  town,  which  is  out  of  the 
common  road  of  the  traveller,  becomes  an  interesting 
station  to  the  antiquary,  it  being  situated  nearly  mid-way 
between  two  of  the  most  important  remains  of  ancient 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Normandy — the  abbeys  of 
St.  Georges  de  Bocherville  and  of  Jumieges. — The  ac- 
commodation afforded  by  the  inns  at  Bocherville  and 
Jumieges,  is  but  a poor  substitute  for  the  hospitality  of 
the  suppressed  abbeys ; and,  as  even  the  antiquary  must 
eat  and  perhaps  sleep,  he  who  visits  either  St.  George 
or  the  holy  Virgin,  will  do  well  to  take  his  jricandeau 
and  his  bed,  at  the  place  whence  I am  writing. 

At  a period  when  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  from 
Harfleur  to  Rouen  displayed  an  almost  uninterrupted  line 
of  monastic  buildings,  Dueler  also  boasted  of  a convent  *, 

* Histoire  de  In  Haute  Normandie,  n.  p.  266. 
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which  must  have  been  of  some  importance,  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. — Ring  Childeric  Ilnd, 
granted  the  forest  of  Juinieges  to  the  convent  of  the 
same  name  and  that  of  St.  Vandrille;  and  St.  Ouen  was 
directed  by  the  monarch  to  divide  the  endowment  between 
the  two  foundations.  His  award  did  not  give  satisfaction 
to  St.  Philibert,  the  abbot  of  Jumieges,  who  maintained 
that  his  house  had  not  received  a fair  allotment.  The 
proposition  was  stoutly  resisted  by  St.  Lambert,  abbot  of 
St.  Vandrille;  and  the  dispute  was  at  length  settled  hy 
the  saints  withdrawing  their  claims,  and  ceding  the  sur- 
plus land  to  the  abbey  of  Dueler.  St.  Denys  was  the 
patron  of  this  abbey;  and  to  him  also  the  present  paro- 
chial church  is  dedicated:  it  is  of  Norman  architecture; 
the  tower  is  surrounded  by  a row  of  fantastic  corbels; 
and  a considerable  quantity  of  painted  glass  yet  remains 
in  the  windows.  The  village  itself  (for  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a village,  though  honored  by  French  geogra- 
phers with  the  name  of  a bourg ),  consists  of  a single 
row  of  houses,  placed  immediately  under  the  steep  chalk 
cliff  which  borders  the  Seine.  The  face  of  the  cliff  is 
also  indented  by  excavations,  in  which  the  poorer  inha- 
bitants dwell,  almost  like  the  Troglodytes  of  old.  The 
situation  of  Dueler,  and  that  of  the  two  neighboring 
abbeys,  is  delightful  in  summer  and  in  fine  weather.  In 
winter  it  must  be  cold  and  cheerless;  for,  besides  being 
close  to  a river  of  so  great  breadth,  it  looks  upon  a flat 
marshy  shore,  whence  exhalations  copiously  arise.  The 
view  from  our  chamber  window  this  morning  presented 
volumes  of  mist  rolling  on  with  the  stream.  The  tide  was 
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setting  in  fast  downwards;  and  the  water  glided  along 
in  silent  rapidity,  involved  in  clouds. 

The  village  of  Bocherville,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  of  St.  Georges,  the  place  borrowing  its  name  from 
the  patron  saint  of  the  abbey,  lies  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  leagues  from  Rouen.  The  road  is  exceedingly  pleas- 
ing. Every  turning  presents  a fresh  view  of  the  river ; 
while,  on  looking  back,  the  city  itself  is  added  to  the 
landscape ; and,  as  we  approach,  the  abbey-church  is 
seen  towering  upon  the  eminence  which  it  commands. 

The  church  of  St.  Georges  de  Bocherville,  called  in 
old  charters  de  Baucherville,  and  in  Latin  de  Balcheri 
or  Baucheri  villa , was  built  hy  Ralph  de  Tancarville,  the 
preceptor  of  the  Conqueror  in  his  youth,  and  his  cham- 
berlain in  his  maturer  age.  The  descendants  of  the 
founder  were  long  the  patrons  and  advocates  of  the  mo- 
nastery. The  Tancarvilles,  names  illustrious  in  Norman, 
no  less  than  in  English,  story,  continued  during  many  cen- 
turies to  regard  it  as  under  their  particular  protection ; they 
enriched  it  with  their  donations  whilst  alive,  and  they 
selected  it  as  the  spot  to  contain  their  remains  when 
they  should  be  no  more. 

The  following  portion  of  the  charter,  which  puts  us 
in  possession  of  the  indisputable  aera  of  the  erection  of  the 
church,  is  preserved  by  Mabillon*.  It  is  the  Conqueror 

* Ann.  Benedict,  in.  p.  674,  675. — This  charter  was  not  among 
the  archives  of  the  monastery  5 but  I am  informed  by  M.  Le  Prevost, 
that  several  are  still  in  existence,  most  of  them  granted  by  the  family 
of  the  founder,  but  some  by  Kings  of  England.  One  of  the  latter  is  by 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  his  seal  of  red  wax  still  remains  appended 
to  it,  in  fine  preservation.  The  seal,  on  one  side,  represents  the  king 
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who  speaks. — “ Radulfus,  meus  m agister,  aalaeque  et 
camerae  princeps,  instinctu  divino  tactus,  ecclesiain  su- 
pradicti  rnartyris  Georgii,  quae  erat  parva,  re-edificare  a 

seated  upon  his  throne,  with  a pointed  beard,  having  his  crown  on  his 
head,  and  a sword  in  one  hand,  and  sceptre  in  the  other:  on  the  other 
side,  he  is  on  horseback,  with  his  head  covered  with  a cylindrical  helmet, 
surmounted  with  a very  remarkable  crest,  in  the  form  of  a fan : on  his 
shield  are  plainly  distinguishable  the  three  lions  of  England. — From 
amoDg  the  charters  granted  by  the  Tancarville  family,  M.  Le  Prevost 
has  sent  me  copies  of  two  which  have  never  yet  been  printed;  but 
which  appear  to  deserve  insertion  here.  One  is  from  Lucy,  daughter 
of  William  de  Tancarville,  and  grand-daughter  of  Ralph,  the  cham- 
berlain.— “Notum  sit  Ricardo  de  Vernon  and  Willelmo  Camerario 
de  Tancarvilla,  et  veteribus  et  juvenibus,  qubd  Lucia,  filia  Willelmi, 
Camerarii  de  Tancarvilla,  pro  anima  sua  et  pro  animabus  antecessorum 
suorum,  ad  ecclesiain  Sti.  Georgii  de  Bauchervilla  dedit  molendinum 
de  Waldinivilla,  quod  est  subter  aliud  molendinum  et  molendinum  de 
Waldinval,  liberfe  et  quieth,  et  insuphr  ecclesiam  de  Seonvilla,  salva 
elemosina  Roberti  sacerdotis  in  vita  sua,  si  dignus  est  habendi  earn. 
Et  post  mortem  Willelmi  capellani  sui  de  Sancto  Flocello,  ad  eccle- 
siam supra  dictam  dedit  decimam  de  vavassoribus  de  Seolvilla,  quam 
dedit  in  elemosina  habendam  Willelmo  capellano  tota  vit&  bene  et 
in  pace  et  securh,  et  decimas  de  custodiis  totius  terre  sue  que  est  in 
Constantino. — Ego  Lucia  do  hanc  elemosinam  pro  anima  me&  et.  pro 
antecessoribus  ad  ecclesiam  Sanctii  Georgii ; et  qui  auferet  ab  ea  et  aufe- 
retur  ab  eo  regnum  Dei  Amen. — Testibus,  Ricardo  de  Haia  et  Matille 
uxore  sua  et  Nigello  de  Chetili villa  et  hominibus  de  Sancto  Flocello.” — 
To  this  is  added,  in  a smaller  hand-writing,  probably  the  lady’s  own 
autograph,  the  following  sentence: — “Et  precor  vos  quod  ecclesia  Sancti 
Georgii  non  decrescatur  in  tempore  vestro  pro  Dei  amore  et  meo  de 
elemosinis  patris  mei  neque  de  meis.” — There  is  still  farther  subjoined, 
in  a different  hand-writing,  and  in  a much  paler  ink: — “Haec  omnia 
Ricardus  de  Vernon  libenter  concessit.” — The  other  charter  was  granted 
by  AVilliam  the  Younger;  and  details  a curious  custom  occasionally  ob- 
served in  the  middle  ages,  in  making  donations: — “ Universis  sancte 
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fundamentis  inchoavit,  et  ex  proprio  in  modum  crucis 
consummavit.” 

The  Monarch  and  his  Oueen  condescended  to  gratify 
a faithful  and  favorite  servant,  hy  endowing  his  estab- 
lishment. The  corpse  of  the  sovereign  himself  was  also 
brought  hither  from  St.  Gervais,  by  the  monks  and  clergy, 
in  solemn  procession,  before  it  was  carried  to  Caen*  for 
interment. 

ecclesie  fidelibus.  Willelmus  junior  camerarius  in  domino  salntem.  No- 
tum  sit  presentibus  et  futuris,  quod  ego  Willelmus  junior  camerarius 
quinto  die  post  susceptum  militie  cingulum  veni  apud  Sanctum  Georgium, 
ibique  cum  honorifica  ptocessione  susceperunt  me  Abbas  Ludovicus 
et  monachi  cum  magno  gaudio  letantes;  et  ibi  obtuli  gladium  meum 
super  altare  Sti.  Georgii,  et  tunc  consilio  et  admonitione  sociorum 
meorum  nobilium  virorum  qui  mecum  venerant,  scilicet  Roberti  des  Is, 
dapiferi  mei,  et  Rogerii  de  Calli,  et  Johannis  de  Lunda,  et  aliorum  plu- 
rium,  redemi  gladium  meum  per  dona  et  contirmationem  plurium  ec- 
clesiarum,  quas  ipso  die  concessi  eisdem  ineo  dono,  et,  sicut  avus 
meus,  fundator  illius  monasterii  dederat,  confirmavi;  scilicet  ecclesiam  de 
Abetot  et  ecclesiam  de  Espretot  cum  deciml,  et  ecclesiam  Sancti  Romani 
cum  duabus  partibus  deciine,  et  similitbr  ecclesiam  de  Tibermaisnil: 
confirmavi  etiam  dona  militum  meorum  et  amicorum  quae  dederunt  ipso 
die  abbatie  in  perpetuam  elemosynam.  Rogerius  de  Calli  dedit  X X Sot. 
annuatim;  Robertus  de  Mortuomari  X Sot.;  Robertus  des  Is  X solidos ; 
Johannes  de  Lunda,  cognatus  meus  X Sot.;  Andreas  de  Bosemuneel  X 

solidos,  vel  decimam  de  una  carrucatura  terre Humfri- 

dus  de  Willerio  X solid.;  Willelmus  de  Bodevilla  X acras  terre;  Garinus 
de  Mois  V solid.;  Adam  de  Mirevilla  X solid.;  Robert,  de  Fuschennis  X 
solid.;  Lesra  de  Dtumara  1 acram  terre.” 

* The  following  are  the  words  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  upon  the  subject : 
— “ Religiosi  tandem  viri,  Clerici  et  Monachi,  collectis  viribus  et  intimis 
sensibus,  processionein  ordinaverunt:  honestb  induti,  crucibus  et  thuri- 
bulis,  ad  Sanctum  Georgium  processerunt,  et  animam  Regis,  secundum 
morem  sanctae  Christianitatis  Deo  commendaverunt.” — Duchesne,  Scrip- 
tores  Normanni,  p.  66 1 . 
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Ralph  deTancarville,  however,  was  nol  fortunate  in  the 
selection  of  the  inmates  whom  he  planted  in  his  monastery. 
His  son,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1st,  dismissed  the  canons 
for  whom  it  was  first  founded,  and  replaced  them  by  a 
colony  of  monks  from  St.  Evroul.  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
himself  of  the  fraternity  of  St.  Evroul,  commemorates  and 
of  course  praises  the  fact.  Such  changes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  ecclesiastical  history;  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  being  rejected  from  an  opulent  and  well-endowed 
establishment,  may  occasionally  have  contributed,  by  the 
warning  example,  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  other 
communities.  A century  later,  the  abbot  of  St.  Georges 
was  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  pope,  in  consequence  of 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  brethren  at  St.  Evroul,  to 
degrade  his  convent  into  a mere  cell,  dependent  upon 
theirs. — The  chronicle  of  the  abbey  is  barren  of  events 
of  general  interest;  nor  do  its  thirty-one  abbots  appear 
to  have  been  men  of  whom  there  was  much  more  to 
be  said,  than  that  they  arrived  at  their  dignity  on  such 
a year,  and  quitted  it  on  such  another.  Of  the  monks, 
we  are  told  that,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  though  their 
number  was  only  eight,  the  dignitaries  included,  the  daily 
task  allotted  them  was  greater  than  would  in  any  of  the 
most  rigid  establishments,  in  latter  days,  have  been  im- 
posed upon  forty  brethren  in  a week! 

Inconsiderable  as  is  the  abbey,  in  an  historical  point 
of  view,  the  church  of  St.  Georges  de  B ocher ville  is  of 
singular  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  Norman  architecture.  William,  in- his  charter, 
simply  styles  himself  D^ux  Normannorum ; it  therefore 
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was  granted  a few  years  before  the  conquest.  The  build- 
ing has  suffered  little,  either  from  the  hands  of  the  de- 
stroyers, or  of  those  who  do  still  more  mischief,  the 
repairers  ; and  it  is  certainly  at  once  the  most  genuine 
and  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  the  circular  style, 
now  existing  in  Upper  Normandy. — The  west  front  is 
wholly  of  the  time  of  the  founder,  with  the  exception  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  towers  that  flank  it  on  either 
side.  In  these  are  windows  of  nearly  the  earliest  pointed 
style;  and  they  are  probably  of  the  same  date  as  the 
chapter-house,  which  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  effect  of  the  front  is  imposing : 
its  general  simplicity  contrasts  well  with  the  rich  orna- 
ments of  the  arched  door- way,  which  is  divided  into  five 
systems  of  mouldings,  all  highly  wrought,  and  presenting 
almost  every  pattern  commonly  found  in  Norman  build- 
ings. A label  encircles  the  whole,  the  inner  edge  of 
which  is  indented  into  obtuse  pyramids,  erroneously 
called  lozenges.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  supporting 
the  arch  are  curiously  sculptured ; upon  the  second  to 
the  left,  on  entering,  are  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  act  of 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit;  upon  the  opposite  one,  is  repre- 
sented the  Flight  into  Egypt.  Normandy  does  not  con- 
tain, I believe,  a richer  arch;  hut  very  many  indeed  are 
to  be  seen  in  England,  even  in  our  village  churches, 
superior  in  decoration,  though  not,  perhaps,  in  size ; for 
this  at  St.  Georges  is  on  a very  large  scale  : on  each  side 
of  it  is  a smaller  blank  arch,  with  a single  moulding  and 
a single  pillar.  Two  tiers  of  circular-headed  windows  of 
equal  size  fill  up  the  front. — The  rest  of  the  exterior  may 
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be  said  to  be  precisely  as  it  was  left  by  the  original 
builders,  excepting  only  the  insertion  of  a pointed  window 
near  the  central  tower. 

The  inside  is  at  least  equally  free  from  modern  altera- 
tions or  improvements.  No  other  change  whatever  is 
to  be  traced  in  it  than  such  as  were  required  to  repair  the 
injuries  done  it  during  the  religious  wars;  and  these  were 
wholly  confined  to  a portion  of  the  roof,  and  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  The 
groined  roof,  though  posterior  to  the  original  date  of  the 
building,  is  perhaps  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  nave 
itself  terminates  towards  the  east  in  a semi-circular  apsis, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times;  and  there,  as  well 
as  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  building,  it  has  a 
double  tier  of  windows,  and  has  columns  more  massy 
than  those  in  the  body  of  the  church.  The  aisles  end 
in  straight  lines;  but,  within,  a recess  is  made  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  an 
altar.  Both  the  transepts  are  divided  within  the  church, 
at  a short  distance  from  their  extremities,  into  two  stories, 
by  a vaulted  roof  of  the  same  height  as  the  triforium. — 
3VI.  Le  Prevost,  who  has  very  kindly  communicated  to 
me  the  principal  part  of  these  details,  has  observed  the 
same  to  be  the  case  in  some  other  contemporary  buildings 
in  Normandy.  On  the  eastern  side  of  each  transept  is  a 
small  chapel,  ending,  like  the  choir,  in  a semi-circular 
apsis,  which  rises  no  higher  than  the  top  of  the  base- 
ment story.  A cable  moulding  runs  round  the  walls  of 
the  whole  church  within.  — You  and  I,  in  our  own 
country,  have  often  joined  in  admiring  the  massy  gran- 
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deur  of  Norman  architecture,  exemplified  in  the  nave  of 
Norwich  cathedral:  at  St.  Georges  I was  still  more  im- 
pressed hy  the  noble  effect  of  semi-circular  arcades,  seen 
as  they  are  here  on  a still  larger  scale,  and  in  their  pri- 
mitive state,  uninterrupted  and  undebased  by  subsequent 
additions. 

On  closer  examination,  the  barbarous  style  of  the 
sculpture  forces  itself  upon  the  eye.  Towards  the 
western  end  of  the  building  the  capitals  are  compara- 
tively plain : they  become  more  elaborate  on  approaching 
the  choir.  Some  of  them  are  imitations  or  modifications 
(and  it  may  even  be  said  beautiful  ones)  of  the  Grecian 
model ; but  in  general  they  are  strangely  grotesque.  Many 
represent  quadrupeds,  or  dragons,  or  birds,  and  commonly 
with  two  bodies,  and  a single  head  attached  to  any  part 
rather  than  the  neck.  On  others  is  seen  “ the  human 
form  divine,”  here  praying,  there  fighting;  here  devouring, 
there  in  the  act  of  being  devoured ; not  uncommonly  too 
the  men,  if  men  they  must  be  called,  are  disfigured  by 
enormous  heads  with  great  flapping  ears,  or  loll  out  an 
endless  length  of  tongue. — One  is  almost  led  to  conceive 
that  Sehedel,  the  compiler  of  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle, 
had  a set  of  Norman  capitals  before  his  eyes,  when  he 
published  his  inimitable  series  of  monsters.  His  ‘‘homines 
cvnocephali,”  and  others  with  “ aures  tam  magnas  ut 
totum  corpus  contegant,”  and  those  again  whose  under 
lips  serve  them  as  coverlids,  may  all  find  their  prototypes, 
or  nearly  so,  in  the  carvings  of  St.  Georges. 

The  most  curious  sculptures,  however,  in  the  church, 
are  two  square  bas-reliefs,  opposite  to  one  another, 
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upon  the  spandrils  of  the  arches,  in  the  walls  that 
divide  the  extremities  of  the  transepts  into  different 
stories  *.  They  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  subjects  on  the  block  of  a wood- 
engraving: one  of  these  tablets  represents  a prelate  hold- 
ing a crosier  in  his  left  hand,  while  the  two  fore-fingers 
of  the  right  are  elevated  in  the  act  of  giving  the  blessing; 
the  other  contains  two  knights  on  horseback,  jousting  at 
a tournament.  They  are  armed  with  lance  and  buckler, 
and  each  of  them  has  his  head  covered  with  a pointed 
helmet,  which  terminates  below  in  a nasal,  like  the 
figures  upon  the  Bayeux  tapestry. — This  coincidence  is 
interesting,  as  deciding  a point  of  some  moment  towards 
establishing  the  antiquity  of  that  celebrated  relic,  by 
setting  it  beyond  a doubt  that  such  helmets  were  used 
anterior  to  the  conquest;  for  it  is  certain  that  these 
basso-relievos  are  coeval  with  the  building  which  con- 
tains them. 

This  church  affords  admirable  subjects  for  the  pencil. 
It  should  be  drawn  in  every  part:  all  is  entire;  all  ori- 
ginal; the  corbel-stones  that  support  the  cornice  on  the 
exterior  are  perfect,  as  well  along  the  choir  and  nave,  as 
upon  the  square  central  steeple:  each  of  the  sides  of  this 
latter  is  ornamented  with  a double  tier  of  circular  arches. 
The  buttresses  to  the  church  are,  like  those  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Julien,  shallow  and  unbroken ; and  they  are  ranged, 
as  there,  between  the  windows.  At  the  east  end  alone 
they  take  the  shape  of  small  semi-cylindrical  columns  of 
disproportionate  length. 


* See  Cotman's  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy , t.  10.  f.  A.  and  B. 
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The  monastic  buildings,  which  were  probably  erected 
about  the  year  1700,  now  serve  as  a manufactory.  Be- 
tween them  and  the  church  is  situated  the  chapter-house, 
which  was  built  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  at 
a period  when  the  pointed  architecture  had  already  begun 
to  take  place  of  the  circular  style.  Its  date  is  supplied  in 
the  Gallia  Christiana,  where  we  read,  that  Victor,  the 
second  abbot,  “ obiit  longaevus  dierum,  idibus  Martii,  seu 
xvm  calendas  Aprilis,  ante  annum  V211 ; sepultusque  est 
sub  tabula  marmorea  in  capitulo  quod  erexerat.” 

We  found  it  in  a most  ruinous  and  dilapidated  state, 
yet  extremely  curious ; indeed  not  less  so  than  the  church. 
Its  front  to  the  west  exhibits  a row  of  three  semi-circular 
arches,  with  an  ornament  on  the  archivolt  altogether 
different  from  what  I recollect  to  have  seen  elsewhere*. 
The  inside  corresponds  in  profuse  decoration  with  this 
entrance  ; but  the  arches  in  it  are  all  pointed.  An  enta- 
blature of  beautiful  workmanship  is  carried  round  the 
whole  building,  which  is  now  used  as  a mill:  it  was 
crowded  with  dirty  children  belonging  to  the  manufactory; 
and  the  confusion  which  prevailed,  was  far  from  being 
favorable  to  the  quiet  lucubrations  of  an  antiquary.  In 
no  part  of  the  church  is  the  sculpture  equally  curious; 
and  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  progress  which 
this  branch  of  the  art  had  made  in  so  short  a time.  Two 
or  three  of  the  capitals  to  the  arches  in  front,  seem  to 
include  one  continued  action,  taken  apparently  from  the 
history  of  Joshua.  Another  capital,  of  which  I send  you 
a sketch  from  the  pencil  of  M.  Le  Prevost,  is  a great 


* See  Cotman's  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy,  t.  11.  last  figure. 
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curiosity.  The  group  which  it  contains,  is  nearly  a du- 
plicate of  the  supposed  statue  of  William  the  Conqueror 
at  Caen.  In  all  probability  it  represents  some  legendary 
story,  though  the  subject  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
Against  the  pillars  that  support  these  arches,  were  af- 
fixed whole-length  figures,  or  cariatides,  in  alto-relievo. 
Three  of  them  still  remain,  though  much  mutilated; 
two  women  and  a man.  They  hold  in  their  hands  labels, 
with  inscriptions  that  fall  down  to  their  feet  in  front. 
One  of  the  females  has  her  hair  disposed  in  long  braided 
tresses,  which  reach  on  either  side  to  her  girdle.  In 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  style  of  the  sculpture  and 
costume,  there  is  a resemblance  between  these  statues 
and  those  on  the  portals  at  St.  Denys  and  at  Chartres,  as 
well  as  those  formerly  on  that  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr4s, 
at  Paris,  all  which  are  figured  by  Montfaucon  in  his 
Monumens  de  la  Monarchic  Francaise , and  are  supposed 
by  him  to  be  ol  the  times  of  the  Merovingian  or 
Carlovingian  dynasty ; but  subsequent  writers  have  re- 
ferred them  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 

It  Avas  in  this  chapter-house  that  M.  Langlois*  found, 
among  a heap  of  stones,  a most  interesting  capital,  that 
had  formerly  been  attached  to  a double  column.  By  his 

* My  readers  will  join  with  me,  I trust,  in  thanks  to  M.  Langlois,  for 
his  drawings  3 and  will  not  be  sorry  to  see,  accompanying  his  sketch  of  the 
bas-relief,  a spirited  one  of  himself.  Normandy  does  not  contain  a more 
ardent  admirer  of  her  antiquities,  or  one  to  whom  she  is  more  indebted 
for  investigating,  drawing,  and  publishing  them.  But,  to  the  disgrace  of 
Rouen,  his  labors  are  not  rewarded.  All  the  obstacles,  however  opposed 
by  the  “durum,  pauperies,  opprobium,”  have  not  been  able  to  check  his 
independent  mind : he  holds  on  his  course  in  the  illustration  of  the  true 
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kindness,  1 inclose  you  two  drawings  of  it.  One  of  them 
shews  it  in  its  entire  form  as  a capital;  the  other  exhibits 
the  has-relief  carved  upon  it*. 


The  various  injuries  sustained  by  the  building,  render 
it  impossible  to  ascertain  the  spot  which  this  capital 
originally  occupied;  but  M.  Le  Prevost  supposes  that  it 
belonged  to  some  gate  of  the  cloister,  which  is  now  de- 
stroyed. A more  curious  series  of  musical  instruments  is, 

Nonnan  remains ; and  to  any  antiquary  who  visits  this  country,  1 can 
promise  a great  pleasure  in  the  examination  of  his  port-folio. 

* Its  size  at  top  is  fourteen  inches  and  a half,  by  six  inches 
and  two-thirds. 
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perhaps,  no  where  to  be  found;  and  it  is  a subject  upon 
which  authors  in  general  are  peculiarly  unsatisfactory. 
I am  told  that,  in  an  old  French  romance,  the  names  of 
upwards  of  twenty  are  enumerated,  whose  forms  and 
nature  are  quite  unknown  at  the  present  day ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  all  of  us  aware  that  painting  and 
sculpture  supply  figures  of  many,  for  which  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  or  impossible  to  find  names*. 

* This  difficulty,  in  the  present  instance,  has  yielded  to  the  extensive 
researches  of  Mr.  Douce,  who  has  afforded  assistance  to  me,  which,  perhaps, 
no  other  antiquary  could  have  bestowed.  He  has  unravelled  all  the  mysteries 
of  minstrelsy  with  his  usual  ability}  and  I give  the  information  in  his  own 
words,  only  observing  that  the  numbers  begin  from  the  left. — “No.  1 was 
called  the  viol/,  corresponding  with  our  Viol  de  Gamba.  As  this  was  a larger 
violin,  though  the  sculptor  has  not  duly  expressed  its  comparative  bulk, 
I conceive  it  was  either  used  as  a tenor  or  base,  being  perfectly  satisfied, 
in  spite  of  certain  doubts  oh  the  subject,  that  counterpoint  was  known 
in  the  middle  ages. — No.  2 is  the  largest  instrument  of  the  kind  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  it  seems  correctly  given,  from  one  part  of  it  resting  on 
the  figure.  No.  3,  to  support  it.  Twiss  mentions  one  that  he  saw  sculp- 
tured on  the  cathedral,  at  Toro,  five  feet  long.  The  proper  name  of  it  is  the 
rote,  so  called  from  the  internal  wheel  or  cylinder,  turned  by  a winch, 
which  caused  the  bourdon,  whilst  the  performer  stopped  the  notes  on  the 
strings  with  his  fingers.  This  instrument  has  been  very  ignorantly 
termed  a vielle,  and  yet  continues  to  be  so  called  in  France.  Jt  is  the 
modern  Savoyard  hurdy-gurdy,  as  we  still  more  improperly  term  it; 
for  the  hurdy-gurdy  is  quite  a different  instrument.  In  later  times,  the 
rote  appears  to  have  lost  its  rank  in  concert,  and  was  called  the 
beggar's  lyre. — No.  4 is  evidently  the  syrinx,  or  Pans  pipe,  which  has 
been  revived  with  so  much  success  in  the  streets  of  London. — Twiss 
shewed  me  one  forty  years  ago,  that  he  got  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  they  were  then  very  common. — No.  5 is  an  instrument  for  which 
I can  find  no  name,  nor  can  I immediately  call  to  memory  any  other  re- 
presentation of  it.  It  has  some  resemblance  to  the  old  W elsh  fiddle  or 
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The  chapter-house,  previously  to  the  revolution,  con- 
tained a tomb-stone  *,  uninscribed  and  exhibiting  only  a 
sculptured  sword,  under  which  it  was  supposed  that 
either  Ralph  deTancarville  himself,  the  founder  of  the 
abbey,  or  his  grandson,  William,  lay  interred.  It  is  of 
the  latter  that  the  records  of  the  monastery  tell,  how,  on 
the  fifth  day  after  he  girded  himself  with  the  military  belt, 
he  came  to  the  church,  and  deposited  his  sword  upon  the 
altar,  and  subsequently  redeemed  it  by  various  donations, 


crowth  ; but,  as  a bow  is  wanting,  it  must  have  been  played  with  the 
fingers;  and  I think  the  performer’s  left  hand  in  the  sculpture  does  seem 
to  be  stopping  the  strings  on  the  upper  part,  or  neck,  a portion  of  which 
has  been  probably  broken  off. — l suspect  it  to  be  the  old  mandore, 
whence  the  more  modern  mandolin.  The  rotundity  of  the  sounding- 
board  may  warrant  this  conjecture. — No.  6 was  called  the  psalterion, 
and  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  (I  mean  as  to  the  middle  ages). — Its  form 
was  very  diversified,  and  frequently  triangular.  It  was  played  with  a 
plectrum , which  the  performer  holds  in  his  right  hand. — No.  7 is  the 
dulcimer , which  is  very  common  in  sculpture.  This  instrument  appears, 
as  in  the  present  case,  to  have  been  sometimes  played  with  the  fingers 
only,  and  sometimes  with  a plectrum. — No.  8 is  the  real  vielle,  or  violin, 
of  very  common  occurrence,  and  very  ancient. — No.  9 is  a female 
tumbler,  or  tomblesterre , as  Chaucer  calls  them.  This  profession,  so  far 
as  we  can  depend  on  ancient  representation,  appears  to  have  exclusively 
belonged  to  women. — No.  10.  A harp  played  with  a plectrum,  and,  per- 
haps, also  with  the  left  hand  occasionally — No.  11.  The  figure  before 
the  suspended  bells  has  had  a hammer  in  each  hand  with  which  to  strike 
them;  and  the  opposite,  and  last,  person,  who  plays  in  concert  with  him, 
has  probably  had  a harp,  as  is  the  case  in  an  ancient  manuscript  psalter 
illumination  that  I have,  prefixed  to  the  psalm  Exaltate  Deo. — I have 
seen  these  bells  suspended  (in  illumination  to  the  above  psalm)  to  a very 
elegant  Gothic  frame,  ascending  like  the  upper  part  of  a modern  harp.” 

* Gallia  Christiana,  xi.  p.  270. 
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and  by  confirming  to  the  monks  their  right  to  the  several 
benefices  in  his  domain,  which  had  been  ceded  to  them 
by  his  grandfather. — Here  then,  I quit  you:  in  a few 
days  I shall  have  paid  my  devotions  at  the  shrine  of 
Juinieges: — meanwhile,  in  the  language  of  the  writers  of 
the  elder  day,  I close  this  sheet  with 


EXPLICIT  FELICITER  Stus.  GEORGIUS  DE  BOCHERVILLA; 
DEO  GRATIAS. 
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LETTER  XV. 

ABBEY  OF  JUMIEGES— ITS  HISTORY— ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS— 
TOMBS  OF  AGNES  SOREL  AND  OF  THE  ENERVEZ. 

(Dueler,  July,  181 8. ) 

The  country  between  Dueler  and  Jumieges  is  of 
much  the  same  character  with  that  through  which  we  had 
already  travelled  from  Rouen ; the  road  sometimes  coast- 
ing the  Seine,  and  sometimes  passing  through  a well- 
wooded  country,  pleasantly  intermingled  with  corn-fields. 
In  its  general  appearance,  this  district  hears  a near  re- 
semblance to  an  English  landscape;  more  so,  indeed,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Normandy,  where  the  features  of 
the  scenery  are  upon  a larger  scale. 

The  lofty  towers  of  the  abbey  of  Jumieges  are  con- 
spicuous from  afar:  the  stone  of  which  they  are  built  is 
peculiarly  white;  and  at  a distance  scarcely  any  signs  of 
decay  or  dilapidation  are  visible.  On  a nearer  approach, 
however,  the  Vandalism  of  the  modern  French  appears 
in  full  activity.  For  the  pitiful  value  of  the  materials, 
this  noble  edifice  is  doomed  to  destruction.  The  arched 
roof  is  beaten  in ; and  the  choir  is  nearly  levelled  with  the 
ground.  Two  cart-loads  of  wrought  stones  were  carried 
away,  while  we  were  there;  and  the  workmen  were  bu- 
sily employed  in  its  demolition.  The  greater  part,  too, 
of  the  mischief,  appears  recent : the  fractures  of  the  walls 
are  fresh  and  sharp;  and  the  fresco-paintings  are  un- 
changed.— Had  the  proud  abbatial  structure  but  been 

VOL.  II. 
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allowed  to  have  existed  as  the  parochial  church  of  the 
village,  the  edifice  might  have  stood  for  ages;  but  the 
French  are  miserably  deficient  in  proper  feeling;  and  nei- 
ther the  historical  recollections  connected  with  Jumieges, 
nor  its  importance  as  a monument  of  architectural  anti- 
quity, could  redeem  it  from  their  tasteless  selfishness.  In 
a few  years,  its  very  ruins  will  have  perished ; and  not  a 
wreck  will  remain  of  this  ancient  sanctuary  of  religion 
and  of  learning. 

It  was  in  the  year  654  or  655,  that  St.  Philibert, 
second  abbot  of  Rebais,  in  the  diocese  of  Meaux,  founded 
this  monastery.  He  selected  the  site  upon  which  the 
present  building  stands,  a delightful  situation,  in  a pe- 
ninsula on  the  right  bank  ol  the  Seine.  This  penin- 
sula, and  the  territory  extending  from  Dueler  to  Caudebec, 
had  been  granted  to  him  for  this  purpose  by  Clovis  Ilnd, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  by  Bathilda,  his  queen;  for 
the  whole  administration  of  affairs  was  in  reality  under 
her  guidance,  though  the  reins  of  state  were  nominally 
held  by  her  feeble  husband.  The  territory*  had  previ- 
ously borne  the  name  of  Jumieges,  or,  in  Latin,  Gemeticum, 
a term  whose  origin  has  puzzled  etymologists.  Those 
who  hold  it  disgraceful  to  be  ever  at  a loss  on  points 
of  this  nature,  and  who  prefer  displaying  a learned  to 
an  unlearned  ignorance,  derive  Gemeticum,  either  from 
gemitus,  because,  “pro  suis  offensis  illic  gemunt,  qui  in 

* Immediately  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Seine,  are  extensive  turf- 
bogs,  which  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  part  of  France;  and  in  them 
grows  the  Andromeda  polifolia,  a plant  that  seems  hitherto  to  have  been 
discovered  no  where  else  in  the  kingdom. 
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flammis  ultricibus  non  erunt  gemituri or  from  gemma, 
conformably  to  the  following  distich, — 

“ Geimneticum  siquidem  a gemma  dixere  priores; 

“ Qudd  reliquis  gemmae  praecelleret  instar  Eoae.” 

The  ground  upon  which  the  abbey  was  erected  was 
previously  occupied  by  an  ancient  encampment.  The 
author  of  the  Life  of  St.  Philibert,  who  mentions  this 
circumstance,  has  also  preserved  a description  of  the 
original  church.  These  authentic  accounts  of  edifices  of 
remote  date,  which  frequently  occur  in  hagiology,  are  of 
great  value  in  the  history  of  the  arts*. — The  bounty  of 

* The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  territory  of  Jumieges,  as 
well  as  the  church,  are  curious  : they  are  copied  from  an  extract  from  the 
Life  of  St.  Philibert,  as  given  in  the  Neustria  Pia,  p 262. — “Congrufe 
sank  locus  ille  Gemmeticus  est  dictus,  quippe  qui  instar  gemmarum  multi - 
vario  sit  decore  conspicuus.  Videas  illic  arborum  comas  sylvestrium, 
multigenos  arborum  fructus,  solum  fertile,  prata  virentia,  hortorum  flores 
suaveolentes,  bortis  gravidas  vites,  humum  undique  cinctam  aquis,  pas- 
cua  pecorum  uberrima,  loca  venationi  apta,  avium  cantu  circumsonantia. 
Sequana  fluvius  illic  cernitur  late  ambiens : et  deindfe  suo  pergens  cursu,  uno 
duntaxat  commeantibus  aditu  relicto.  Ibi  mare  increscens  nunceructat: 
nunc  in  sinum  suum  revolutum,navium  fert  compendia,  commercia  plurimo- 
rum.  Nihil  illic  deest  ; quicquidvehiculispedestribus,  et  equestribus  plaus- 
tris,  et  ratibus  subministratur,  abunde  suppetit.  Illic  castruin  condidere  an- 
tiqui  j ibi  stant,  in  acie,  illustriacastraDei:  ibi  prae  desiderioparadisi  suspi- 
rantes  gemunt,  quibus  postea  opus  non  erit,  in  flammis  ultricibus,  nihil 
profuturos  edere  gemitus.  Ibi  denique  almus  sacerdos,  Philibertus,  mul- 
tiplici  est  laude  et  praedicatione  eflerendus : qui  instar  Patriarchae  Jacob, 
in  animabus  septuaginta,  demigravit  in  hanc  eremum,  addito  grege  sep- 
templici,  propter  septiformem  gratiam  spiritus  sancti.  Ibi  enirn  eius 
prudentia  construxit  moenia  quadrata,  turrita  mole  surgentia;  claustra 
excipiendis  adventantibus  mirfe  opportuna.  In  his  domus  alma  fulget; 
habitatoribus  digna.  Ab  Euro  surgit  Ecclesia,  crucis  effigie,  cujus  ver- 
ticem  obtinet  Beatissima  Virgo  Maria;  Altare  est  ante  faciem  lectuli, 
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the  queen  was  well  employed  by  the  saint ; and  the  cruci- 
form church,  with  chapels,  and  altars,  and  shrines,  and 
oratories,  on  either  side,  and  with  its  high  altar  hallowed 
by  relics,  and  decked  out  with  gold  and  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones,  shews  how  faithfully  the  catholics,  in  their 
religious  edifices  of  the  present  day,  have  adhered  to 
the  models  of  the  early,  if  not  the  primitive,  ages  of  the 
church. 

Writers  of  the  same  period  record  two  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  Jumieges,  which  are  of  some  interest  as  points  of  - 
natural  history. — Vines  were  then  commonlv  cultivated 
in  this  place  and  neighborhood; — and  fishes  of  so  great  a 
size,  that  we  cannot  but  suppose  they  must  have  been 
whales,  frequently  came  up  the  Seine,  and  were  caught 
under  the  walls  of  the  monastery. — The  growth  of  the 
vine  is  abundantly  proved;  it  is  not  only  related  by  va- 
rious monkish  historians,  one  of  whom,  an  anonymous 
writer,  quoted  by  Mabillon,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
ordinis  Sancti  Benedict i,  says,  speaking  of  Jumieges, 

“ hinc  vinearum  abundant  botryones,  qui  in  turgentibus 
gemmis  lucentes  rutilant  in  Falernis;”  but  even  a char- 

cum  Dente  sanctiss.  patris  Philiberti,  pictura  gemmarum  luminibus,  auro 
argentoque  comptum : ab  utroque  latere,  Joannis  et  Columbani  Arae  dant 
gloriam  Deo;  adherent  vero  a Borea,  Di/onisii  Martyris,  et  German i 
Confessoris,  aediculae;  in  dextra  domus  parte,  sacelliun  nobile  extat 
S.  Petri-,  a latere  habens  S.  Martini  oratoriuin.  Ad  Austrum  est 
S.  Yiri  cellula,  et  petris  habens  margines;  saxis  cinguntur  clanstra  ca- 
merata : is  decor  cunctorura  animos  oblectans,  eum  inundantibus  aquis, 
geminus  vergit  ad  Austrum.  Habet  autem  ipsa  domus  in  longum  pedes 
ducentos  nonaginta,  in  latum  quinquagiDta : singulis  legere  volentibus 
lucem  transmittunt  fenestrae  vitreae:  subtus  habet  geminas  aedes,  alteras 
condendis  vinis,  alteras  cibis  apparandis  accommodatas.” 
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ter  of  so  late  a date  as  the  year  1472,  expressly  terms 
a large  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the  convent,  the 
vineyard*. — The  existence  of  the  English  monastic 
vineyards  has  been  much  controverted,  but  not  conclu- 
sively. Whether  these  instances  of  the  northern  growth 
of  the  vine,  as  a wine-making  plant,  do  or  do  not  hear  upon 
the  question  of  the  supposed  refrigeration  of  our  climate 
by  the  increase  of  the  Polar  ice,  must  be  left  to  the  deter- 
mination of  others. — The  whale-fishery  of  Jumieges  rests 
upon  the  single  authority  of  the  Gesta  Sancti  PhiUberti: 
the  author  admits,  indeed,  that  it  is  a strange  thing, 
“ et  a sseculo  inauditum;”  but  still  he  speaks  of  it  as  a 
fact  that  has  fallen  under  his  own  knowledge,  that  the 
monks,  by  means  of  hooks,  nets,  and  boats,  catch  sea- 
fish  -j~,  fifty  feet  in  length,  which  at  once  supply  their 
table  with  food,  and  their  lamps  with  oil. 

* Allusions  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  at  Jumieges,  as  then  commonly 
practised,  may  be  found  in  many  other  public  documents  of  the  fifteenth 
century:  but  we  may  come  yet  nearer  our  own  time;  for  we  know  that, 
in  the  year  1500,  there  was  still  a vineyard  in  the  hamlet  of  Conihoult,  a 
dependence  upon  Jumieges,  and  that  the  wine  called  vin  de  Conihoult,  is 
expressly  mentioned  among  the  articles  of  which  the  charitable  donations 
of  the  monastery  consisted. — We  are  told,  too,  that  at  least  eighteen  or 
twenty  acres,  belonging  to  the  grounds  of  the  abbey  itself,  were  used  as 
a vineyard  as  late  as  1561 . — At  present,  I believe,  vines  are  scarcely  any 
where  to  be  seen  in  Normandy,  much  north  of  Gaillon. 

f In  a charter  belonging  to  the  monastery,  granted  by  Henry  Ilnd, 
in  1 159,  (see  Neustria  Pia,  p.  323)  he  gives  the  convent,  “ integritatem 
aquae  ex  parte  terrse  Monachorum,  et  Graspais,  si  forth  capiatur.” — The 
word  Graspals  is  explained  byDucange  to  be  a corruption  of  crassus  piscis. 
Noel  (in  his  Essais  sur  le  DGpartement  de  la  Seine  Inferieure,  ii.  p.  .68) 
supposes  that  it  refers  particularly  to  porpoises,  which  he  says  are  still 
found  in  such  abundance  in  the  Seine,  nearer  its  mouth,  that  the  river 
sometimes  appears  quite  black  with  them. 
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The  number  of  holy  men  who  originally  accompa- 
nied St.  Philibert  to  his  new  abbey,  was  only  seventy; 
but  they  increased  with  surprising  rapidity;  insomuch, 
that  his  successor,  St.  Aicadrus,  who  received  the  pas- 
toral staff',  after  a lapse  of  little  more  than  thirty  years 
from  the  foundation  of  Jmnieges,  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  nine  hundred  monks,  besides  fifteen  hundred 
attendants  and  dependants  of  various  denominations. 

During  all  these  early  ages,  the  monastery  of  Jumieges 
continued  to  be  accounted  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
religious  houses  in  France.  Its  abbots  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  history,  as  enjoying  the  confidence  of  sove- 
reigns, and  as  charged  with  important  missions.  In  their 
number,  was  Hugh,  grandson  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  or,  ac- 
cording to  other  writers,  of  Charlemagne.  Here  also, 
Tassilo,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  his  son,  Theodo,  were 
compelled  to  immure  themselves,  after  the  emperor  had 
deposed  them ; whilst  Anstruda,  daughter  of  Tassilo,  wras 
doomed  to  share  his  imperial  bed. 

An  aera  of  misfortune  began  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Normans.  It  was  in  May,  in  the  year  841,  that  these 
dreadful  invaders  first  penetrated  as  far  as  Rouen,  mark- 
ing their  track  by  devastation.  On  their  retreat,  which 
almost  immediately  succeeded,  they  set  fire  to  Jumieges, 
as  well  as  to  the  capital.  In  their  second  invasion,  under 
Ironside  and  Hastings,  the  “ fury  of  the  Normans”  was 
poured  out  upon  Neustria;  and,  during  their  inroad,  they 
levelled  Jumieges  with  the  ground*.  But  the  monks 

* The  following  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  monastery  is  ex- 
tracted from  William  of  Jumieges.  (See  Duchesne's  Scriptores  Nornianni,. 
p.219) — “Dehinc  Sequanica  ora  aggrediuntur,  et  apud  Gemmeticum  clas- 
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saved  themselves : they  dispersed : one  fled  as  far  as 
St.  Gall ; others  found  shelter  in  the  royal  abbey  of 
St.  Denis  ; the  greater  part  re-assembled  in  a domain 
of  their  own,  called  Haspres,  in  Flanders,  whither  they 
carried  with  them  the  bodies  of  St.  Aicadrus  and  St.  Hugh : 
there  too  they  resided  till  the  conversion  of  their  enemies 
to  Christianity. 

The  victorious  fleet  of  Rollo  first  sailed  in  triumph  up 
the  Seine,  in  the  year  876.  According  to  three  monkish 
historians,  Dudo  of  St.  Quintin,  William  of  Jumieges, 
and  Matthew  of  Westminster,  the  chieftain  venerated 
the  sanctity  of  Jumieges,  aud  deposited  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Vast,  the  corpse  of  the  holy  virgin,  Hameltruda,  whom 
he  had  brought  from  Britain.  They  also  tell  us  that,  on 
the  sixth  day  after  his  baptism,  he  made  a donation  of 
some  lands  to  this  monastery. — The  details,  however,  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  first,  diminish  its 
credibility;  and  Jumieges,  then  desolate,  could  scarcely 
contain  a community  capable  of  accepting  the  donation. 


sica  statione  obsidionein  componunt In  quo  quainplurima  multitudo 

Episcoporum,  seu  Clericorum,  vel  nobilium  lai'corum,  spretis  secularibus 
pompis,  collecta,  Christo  Regi  militatura,  propria  colla  saluberrimo  iugo 
subegit.  Cuius  loci  Monachi,  sive  incolae,  Paganorum  adventum  com- 
perientes,  fuga  lapsi  quaedam  suarum  rerum  sub  terra  occulentes,  quaedam 
secum  asportantes,  Deo  juvante  evaserunt.  Pagani  locum  vacuum  repe- 
rieutes,  Monasterium  sanctae  Mariae  sanctique  Petri,  et  cuncta  aediftcia 
igne  iniecto  adurunt,  in  solitudinem  omnia  redigentes.  Hac  itaque  pa- 
trata  eversione,  locus,  qui  tanto  honoris  splendore  diu  viguerat,  exturbatis 
omnibus  ac  subuersis  domibus,  coepit  esse  cubile  ferarum  et  volucrum: 
maceriis  in  sua  soliditate  in  sublime  porrectis,  arbustisque  densissimis; 
et  arbormn  virgultis  per  triginta  ferine  anuorum  curricula  ubique  a 
terra  productis.” 
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But  under  the  reign  of  the  son  and  successor  of  Rollo, 
the  abbey  of  Jumieges  once  more  rose  from  its  ashes. 
Baldwin  and  Gundwin,  two  of  the  monks  who  had 
fled  to  Haspres,  returned  to  explore  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey:  they  determined  to  seclude  themselves  amidst  its 
fire-scathed  walls,  and  to  devote  their  lives  to  piety  and 
toil. — In  pursuing  the  deer,  the  Duke  chanced  to  w ander 
to  Jumieges,  and  he  there  beheld  the  monks  employed  in 
clearing  the  ground.  He  listened  w ith  patience  to  their 
narration;  but  when  they  invited  him  to  partake  of  their 
humble  fare,  barley-bread  and  w ater,  he  turned  from  them 
with  disdain.  It  chanced,  however,  that  immediately 
afterwards,  he  encountered  in  the  forest  a boar  of  enor- 
mous size.  The  beast  unhorsed  him,  and  he  w^as  in 
danger  of  death.  The  peril  he  regarded  as  a judgment 
from  heaven;  and,  as  an  expiation  for  his  folly,  he  rebuilt 
the  monastery.  So  thoroughly,  however,  had  the  Normans 
demonachised  Neustria,  that  William  Longa  Spatha  was 
compelled  to  people  the  abbey  w ith  a colony  from  Poitou; 
and  thence  came  twelve  monks,  headed  by  Abbot  Martin, 
whom  the  duke  installed  in  his  office  in  the  year  930. 
William  himself  also  desired  to  take  refuge  from  the  fa- 
tigues of  government  in  the  retirement  of  the  monastery; 
and  though  dissuaded  by  Abbot  Martin,  who  reminded 
him  that  Richard,  his  infant,  son  still  needed  his  care,  he 
did  not  renounce  his  intention: — but  his  life  and  his  reign 
were  soon  ended  by  treachery. 

This  second  sera  of  the  prosperity  of  Jumieges  was 
extremelv  short ; for  the  prefect,  w hom  Louis  d’  Outremer, 
King  of  France,  placed  in  command  at  Rouen,  when  lie 
seized  upon  the  young  Duke  Richard,  pulled  down  the 
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walls  of  this  and  of  all  the  other  monasteries  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  to  assist  towards  the  reparation  and 
embellishment  of  the  seat  of  his  government.  But  from 
that  time  forward  the  tide  of  monastic  affairs  flowed  in 
one  even  course  of  prosperity ; though  the  present  abba- 
tial  church  was  not  begun  till  the  time  of  Abbot  Robert, 
the  second  of  that  name,  who  was  elected  in  1037.  By 
him  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation  was  laid,  three  years 
after  his  advancement  to  the  dignity;  but  he  held  his 
office  only  till  1043,  when  Edward  the  Confessor  invited 
him  to  England,  and  immediately  afterwards  promoted 
him  to  the  Bishopric  of  London. — Godfrey,  his  successor 
at  Jumieges,  was  a man  conversant  with  architecture, 
and  earnest  in  the  promotion  of  learning.  In  purchasing 
books  and  in  causing  them  to  be  transcribed,  he  spared 
neither  pains  nor  expence.  The  records  of  the  monastery 
contain  a curious  precept,  in  which  he  directs  that  prayers 
should  be  offered  up  annually  upon  a certain  day,  “ pro 
illis  qui  dederunt  et  fecerunt  libros.” — The  inmates  of 
Jumieges  continued,  however,  to  increase  in  number; 
and  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  would  not  have  been 
adequate  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  new  building,  had 
not  Abbot  Robert,  who,  in  1050,  had  been  translated  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  supplied  the  deficiency  by  his  muni- 
ficence, and,  as  long  as  he  continued  to  be  an  English 
prelate,  remitted  the  surplus  of  his  revenues  to  the 
Norman  abbey.  He  held  his  archiepiscopal  dignity  only 
one  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  banished  from 
England : he  then  retired  to  Jumieges,  where  he  died  the 
following  spring,  and  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  church 
which  he  had  begun  to  raise.  At  his  death,  the  church 
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had  neither  nave  nor  windows ; and  the  whole  edifice  was 
not  completed  till  November,  in  the  year  1066.  In  the 
following  July  the  dedication  took  place.  Maurilius, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  officiated,  in  great  pomp,  assisted 
by  all  the  prelates  of  the  duchy;  and  William,  then  just 
returned  from  the  conquest  of  England,  honored  the 
ceremony  with  his  presence. 

I have  dwelt  upon  the  early  history  of  this  monastery, 
because  Normandy  scarcely  furnishes  another  of  greater 
interest.  In  the  Neustria  Pia,  Jumieges  fills  nearly 
seventy  closely-printed  folio  pages  of  that  curious  and 
entertaining,  though  credulous,  work. — What  remains  to 
be  told  of  its  annals  is  little  more  than  a series  of  dates 
touching  the  erection  of  different  parts  of  the  building : 
these,  however,  are  worth  preserving,  so  long  as  any 
portion  of  the  noble  church  is  permitted  to  have  existence, 
and  so  long  as  drawings  and  engravings  continue  to  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  of  its  details. 

The  choir  and  extremities  of  the  transept,  all  of 
pointed  architecture,  are  supposed  to  have  been  re- 
built in  1278. — The  Lady-Chapel  was  an  addition  of  the 
year  1326. — The  abbey  suffered  materially  during  the 
wars  between  England  and  France,  in  the  reigns  of  our 
Henry  IVtli  and  Henry  Vth : its  situation  exposed  it  to 
be  repeatedly  pillaged  by  the  contending  parties;  and, 
were  it  not  that  the  massy  Norman  architecture  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  true  date,  and  that  we  know  our 
neighbors’  habit  of  applying  large  words  to  small  matters, 
we  might  even  infer  that  it  was  then  destroyed  as  ef- 
fectually as  it  had  been  by  Ironside:  the  expression, 
“ lamentabiliter  desolata,  diffracta  et  annihilata,”  could 
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scarcely  convey  any  meaning  short  ot  utter  ruin,  except 
•j-q  gars  ot  one  who  had  been  told  that  a religious 
edifice  was  actually  abimt  during  the  revolution,  though 
he  saw  it  at  the  same  moment  standing  before  him,  and 
apparently  uninjured. — I he  arched  root  of  the  choir  le- 
ceived  a complete  repair  in  1535 : that  of  the  nave,  which 
was  also  in  a very  bad  state,  underwent  the  same  process 
in  1688;  at  the  same  time,  the  slender  columns  that  sup- 
port the  cornice  were  replaced  with  new  ones,  and  the 
symbols  of  the  Evangelists  were  inserted  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls.  These  reparations  are  managed  with 
a singular  perception  of  propriety ; and  though  the  man- 
ner of  the  sculpture  in  the  symbolic  figures,  is  not  that  of 
a Gothic  artist,  yet  they  are  most  appropriate,  and  har- 
monize admirably  with  the  building. 


You  must  excuse  me  that,  now  I am  upon  this  subject, 
I venture  to  ii  travel  somewhat  out  of  the  record,  for  the 
sake  of  proposing  to  you  a difficulty  which  has  long 
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puzzled  me : — the  connection  which  Catholic  divines 
find  between  St.  Luke’s  Bull  and  the  word  Zecharias ; — 
for  it  appears,  by  the  following  distich  from  the  Rhenish 
Testament,  that  some  such  cause  leads  them  to  regard 
this  symbol  as  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  third 
Evangelist : — 

“Effigies  vituli,  Luca,  tibi  convenit ; extat 
“ Zacari*  in  scriptis  mentio  prima  tuis.” — 


An  antiquary  might  he  perplexed  by  these  figures,  the 
drawings  whereof  I now  send  you.  He  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  suppose  the  exquisitely-sculptured  images  and 
the  slender  shafts  with  richly-wrought  capitals,  of  the 
same  date  as  the  solid  simple  piers  and  arches  all  around; 
and  yet  the  stone  is  so  entirely  the  same,  and  the  work- 
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manship  is  so  well  united,  that  it  would  require  an  expe- 
rienced eye  to  trace  the  junction.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  central  tower  was  also  found  to 
need  reparation;  and  the  church,  upon  this  occasion, 
sustained  a lasting  injury,  in  the  loss  of  its  original  spire, 
which  was  of  lead,  and  of  great  height  and  beauty.  It 
was  taken  down,  under  pretence  of  its  insecurity;  but  in 
reality  the  monks  only  wished  to  get  the  metal.  This 
happened  in  1557,  under  Gabriel  le  Veneur,  Bishop  of 
Evreux,  the  then  abbot.  Five  years  afterwards  the  ravages 
of  the  Huguenots  succeeded:  the  injury  done  to  Jumieges 
by  these  sectaries,  was  estimated  at  eighty  thousand 
francs ; and  the  library  and  records  of  the  convent  perished 
in  the  devastation. 

The  western  front  of  the  church  still  remains  almost 
perfect;  and  it  is  most  singular.  It  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct parts ; the  central  division  being  nearly  of  equal  width 
to  the  other  two  conjointly,  and  projecting  considerably 
beyond  them.  The  character  of  the  whole  is  simplicity: 
the  circular  door-way  is  comparatively  small,  and  entirely 
without  ornament,  except  a pillar  on  each  side;  the  six 
circular-headed  windows  over  the  entrance,  disposed  in 
a double  row,  are  equally  plain.  Immediately  above 
the  upper  tier  of  windows,  is  a projecting  chequered 
cornice;  and,  still  higher,  where  the  gable  assumes  a 
triangular  form,  are  three  lancet-shaped  apertures,  so 
extremely  narrow,  that  they  resemble  the  loop-holes  of  a 
dungeon  rather  than  the  windows  of  a church.  In 
each  of  the  lateral  compartments  was  likewise  originally 
a door-way,  and  above  it  a single  window,  all  of  the  same 
Norman  style,  but  all  now  blocked  up.  These  compart- 
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merits  are  surmounted  with  short  towers,  capped  with 
conical  spires.  The  towers  appear  from  their  style  and 
masonry  to  he  nearly  coeval  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
building,  though  not  altogether  so : the  southern  is  some- 
what the  most  modern.  They  are,  however,  so  entirely 
dissimilar  in  plan  from  the  rest  of  the  front,  that  we 
cannot  readily  admit  that  they  are  a portion  of  the  ori- 
ginal design.  Nor  are  they  even  like  to  each  other. 
Both  of  them  are  square  at  their  bases,  and  preserve  this 
form  to  a sufficient  height  to  admit  of  two  tiers  of  narrow 
windows,  separated  from  each  other  by  little  more  than  a 
simple  string-course.  Above  these  windows  both  become 
octagon,  and  continue  so  to  the  top;  but  in  a very  different 
manner.  The  northern  one  has  obtuse  angles,  imper- 
fectly defined;  the  southern  has  four  projecting  buttresses 
and  four  windows,  alternating  with  each  other.  The 
form  of  the  windows  and  their  arrangement,  afford  far- 
ther marks  of  distinction.  The  octagon  part  is  in  both 
turrets  longer  than  the  square,  but,  like  it,  divided  into 
two  stories. 

The  central  tower  of  the  church,  which  was  large  and 
square,  is  now  reduced  to  a fragment : three  of  its  sides  are 
gone;  the  western  remains  sufficiently  perfect  to  shew 
what  the  whole  was  when  entire.  It  contained  a double 
tier  of  arches,  the  lower  consisting  of  two,  which  were 
large  and  simple,  the  upper  of  three,  divided  by  central 
shafts  and  masonry,  so  that  each  formed  a double  win- 
dow. All  of  them  were  circular-headed,  but  so  far  dif- 
fered from  the  architecture  of  the  nave,  that  they  had 
side-pillars  with  capitals. 
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The  church*  was  entered  by  a long  narrow  porch. 
— The  nave  is  a fine  specimen  of  Norman  architecture, 
but  is  remarkable  in  that  style  for  one  striking  peculiarity, 
that  the  eight  wide  circular  arches  on  either  side,  which 
separate  it  from  the  aisles,  arc  alternately  supported  by 
round  pillars  and  square  piers ; the  latter  having  semi- 
cylindrical  columns  applied  to  each  of  their  sides.  The 
capitals  are  ornamented  with  rude  volutes.  The  arches 
in  the  triforium  are  of  nearly  the  same  width  as  those 
below,  but  considerably  less  in  height.  There  is  no  ar- 
chivolt  or  moulding  or  ornament.  Above  these  there  is 
only  one  row  of  windows,  which,  like  all  the  rest,  are 
semi-circular  headed;  but  they  have  neither  angular  pil- 
lars, nor  mouldings,  nor  mullions.  These  windows  are 
rather  narrow  externally,  but  within  the  opening  enlarges 
considerably.  The  windows  in  the  upper  and  lower  tiers 
stand  singly : in  the  intermediate  row  they  are  disposed  by 
threes,  the  central  one  separated  from  the  other  two  by  a 
single  column. — The  inside  of  the  nave  is  striking  from 
its  simplicity : it  is  wholly  of  the  eleventh  century,  except 
the  reparations  already  mentioned,  which  were  made 


* The  following  are  the  proportions  of  the  building,  in  French  feet : — 


Length  of  the  church 265 

Ditto  of  the  nave  134 

Width  of  ditto  62 

Length  of  choir  43| 

Width  of  ditto  31 

Length  of  Lady-Chapel 63 

Width  of  ditto 27 

Height  of  central  tower 124 

Ditto  of  western  towers 150 
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in  1688. — The  choir  and  Lady-Chapel  are  nearly  de- 
molished ; and  only  some  fragments  of  them  are  now 
standing:  they  were  of  pointed  architecture,  and  posterior 
to  the  nave  by  at  least  two  centuries. 

A smaller  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  stood  near 
the  principal  one,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  means 
of  a corridor  of  pointed  arches.  There  are  other  instances 
of  two  churches  being  erected  within  the  precincts  of  one 
abbey,  as  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  St.  Peter’s  was  a build- 
ing at  least  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  great  church. 
But  it  had  undergone  such  alterations  in  the  year  1334, 
during  the  prelacy  of  the  twenty-seventh  abbot,  William 
Gemblet,  that  little  of  the  original  structure  remained.  He 
demolished  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nave,  for  the  sake  of 
adding  uniformity  to  the  cloisters  of  the  monastery. — 
M.  Le  Prevost,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ruins  of 
Jumieges  contain  nothing  more  interesting  to  an  antiquary 
than  the  west  end  of  the  portion  of  building,  which 
subsequently  served  as  the  nave.  It  is  a mass  of  flint- 
work;  and  he  considers  it  as  having  belonged  to  the 
church  that  existed  before  the  incursion  of  the  Normans. 

The  cloisters,  which  stood  to  the  south-west  of 
St.  Peter’s,  are  now  almost  wholly  destroyed. — To  the 
west  of  them  is  a large  hall  or  gallery,  known  by  the 
name  of  la  Salle  des  Chevaliers.  It  is  entered  by  two 
porches,  one  towards  the  north-west,  the  other  towards 
the  south-Avest*,  both  full  of  architectural  beauty  and 
curiosity.  I know  of  no  authority  for  their  date;  but, 

* Mr.  Cotrnan  has  figured  this  porch,  ( 'Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Normandy,  t.  4)  but  has,  by  mistake,  called  it  “ An  Arch  on  the  West 
Front  of  the  Abbey  Church." 
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from  the  great  variety  and  richness  of  their  ornaments,  and 
the  elegant  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  these, 
I should  suppose  them  to  have  been  erected  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century:  one  of  the  arches  is 
unquestionably  pointed,  though  the  cusp  of  the  arch  is 
very  obtuse.  The  slight  sketch  which  accompanies  this 
letter,  represents  a fragment  of  the  inner  door- way  ot 
the  south-west  porch,  and  may  enable  you  to  form  your 
own  judgment  upon  the  subject. 


The  stones  immediately  over  the  entrance  are  joggled 
into  each  other,  the  key-stone  having  a joggle  on  either 
side. — I have  not  observed  this  peculiarity  in  any  other 
specimen  of  Norman  masonry. — Between  these  porches 
are  apartments,  along  the  interior  of  which  runs  a cor- 
nice, supported  by  grotesque  corbels,  and  under  it  a row 
of  windows,  now  principally  blocked  up,  disposed  in 


Y'OL.  II. 
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triplets,  a trefoil-headed  window  being  placed  between 
two  that  are  semi-cirenlar,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying 
drawing.  The  date  of  the  origin  of  the  trefoil-headed 
arch  has  been  much  disputed : these  perhaps  are  some  of 
the  earliest,  and  they  are  unquestionably  coeval  with  the 
building. 

The  stupid  and  disgraceful  barbarism,  which  is  now 
employing  itself  in  the  ruins  of  Jumieges,  has  long  since 
annihilated  the  invaluable  monuments  which  it  contained. 
— In  the  Lady-Chapel  of  the  conventual  church  was 
buried  the  heart  of  the  celebrated  Agnes  Sorel,  mistress 
of  Charles  Vlltli,  who  died  at  Mesnil,  about  a league 
from  this  abbey,  during  the  time  when  her  royal  lover 
was  residing  here. — Her  death  was  generally  attributed 
to  poison ; nor  did  the  people  hesitate  in  whispering  that 
the  fatal  potion  was  administered  by  order  of  the  Queen. 
Her  son,  the  profligate  tyrant  Louis  Xlth,  detested  his 
father’s  concubine;  and  once,  forgetting  his  dignity  and 
his  manhood,  he  struck  the  Dame  de  Beauts. — The  sta- 
tue placed  upon  the  mausoleum  represented  Agnes  kneel- 
ing and  offering  her  heart  to  the  virgin ; but  this  effigy 
had  been  removed  before  the  late  troubles:  a heart  of 
white  marble,  which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb,  had 
also  disappeared.  According  to  the  annals  of  the  abbey, 
they  were  destroyed  by  the  Huguenots.  The  tomb 
itself,  with  various  brasses  inlaid  upon  it,  remained  undis- 
turbed till  the  period  of  the  revolution,  when  the  whole 
memorial  was  removed,  and  even  her  remains  were  not 
suffered  to  rest  in  peace.  I he  slab  of  black  marble  which 
covered  them,  and  which  bore  upon  its  edges  the  French 
inscription  to  her  memory,  is  still  in  existence;  though 
it  has  changed  its  place  and  destination.  The  barbarians 
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who  pillaged  the  convent  sold  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
plunder;  and  it  now  serves  as  a threshold  to  a house 
near  the  Mont  aux  Malades,  at  Rouen*.  The  inscription, 
which  is  cut  in  very  elegant  Gothic  characters,  is  as  follows : 
a part  of  it  is,  however,  at  present  hidden  by  its  posi- 
tion ; — “ Cy  gist  Agnes  Surelle,  noble  damoiselle,  en  son 
vivant  Dame  de  Rocpieferriere,  de  Beault£,  d’Yssouldun, 
et  de  Vernon  sur  Seine,  piteuse  entre  toutes  gens,  qui  de 
ses  biens  donnoit  largement  aux  gens  dYglise  et  aux 
pauvres;  qui  trespassa  le  neuvieme  jour  de  Fevrier,  l’an 
de  grace  1449.  — Priez  Dieu  pour  elle.” — It  is  justly  to 
be  regretted,  that  some  pains  are  not  taken  for  the  pre- 
servation of  this  relic,  which  even  now  would  be  an 
ornament  to  the  cathedral. — The  manor-house  at  Mesnil, 
where  the  fair  lady  died,  still  retains  its  chimneys  of 
the  fifteenth  century ; and  ancient  paintings  are  discerni- 
ble on  the  walls. 

The  monument  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  le  tombeau  des  dnervez,  was  of 
still  greater  singularity.  It  was  an  altar-tomb,  raised 
about  two  feet  above  the  pavement;  and  on  the  slabs 
were  carved  whole-length  figures,  in  alto-relievo,  of  ttvo 
boys,  each  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  rich  attire,  and 
ornamented  with  diadems,  broaches,  and  girdles,  all  co- 
piously studded  with  precious  stones.  Various  traditions 
concerning  this  monument  are  recorded  by  authors,  and 
particularly  at  great  length  by  Father  du  Plessis-f'. — 


* See  a paper  by  M.  Le  Prevost  in  the  PrScis  Analitique  des  Travaux 
de  V Acadernie  de  Rouen,  1815,  p.  131. 
f Histoire  de  la  Haute  Normandie,  ii.  p.  260. 
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The  nameless  princes,  for  such  the  splendor  of  their  garb 
denotes  them  to  have  been,  were  considered,  according 
to  a tradition  which  prevailed  from  very  early  times,  as 
the  sons  ol  Clovis  and  Bathilda,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  their  father,  were  guilty  of  revolt,  and  were  punished 
by  being  hamstrung;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
enervez. — According  to  this  tradition,  the  monks,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  caused  the  monument  to  be 
ornamented  with  golden  fleurs-de-lys,  and  added  the 
following  epitaph: — 

“ IFic  in  honore  Dei  requiescit  stirps  Clodovei, 

“ Patris  bellica  gens,  bella  salutis  agens. 

“ Ad  votuia  matris  Batliildis  poenituere, 

“ Scelere  pro  proprio,  proqne  labore  patris.” — 

Tin  ee  other  lines,  preserved  by  Yepez,  in  his  chro- 
nicle, refer  to  the  same  tale,  but  accuse  the  princes  of  a 
crime  of  deeper  die  than  mere  rebellion  against  parental 
authority : — 

“ Conjugis  est  ultus  probrum ; nam  in  vincula  tradit 
“ Crudeles  natos,  pius  impietatc,  simulque 
“ Et  durus  pater,  o Clodovee,  piusque  maritus.” 

Mabillon  supposed  the  tomb  to  have  been  erected 
for  Tassilo  and  his  son;  but  I do  not  know  how  this 
conjecture  is  to  be  reconciled  to  the  appearance  of  the 
statues,  both  representing  persons  of  equal  age.  An 
examination  of  the  grave  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  abbey,  might  have  afforded  some  interesting  re- 
sults; though,  had  any  discovery  been  made,  it  would 
have  been  but  a poor  reward  for  the  desolation  which 
facilitated  the  research. 
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LETTER  XVI. 

GOURNAY— CASTLE  OF  NEUFMARCHE— CASTLE  AND  CHURCH 
OF  GISORS. 

(Gisors,  July,  1818  J 

We  are  now  approaching  the  western  frontiers. — 
Gournay,  Gisors,  and  Andelys,  the  objects  of  our  present 
excursion,  are  disposed  nearly  in  a line  between  the  capi- 
tals of  France  and  Normandy;  and  whenever  war  broke 
oat  between  the  two  states,  they  experienced  all  the  glory, 
and  all  the  afflictions  of  warfare.  This  district  was  in 
fact  a kind  of  debatable  land;  and  hence  arose  the  nu- 
merous strong  holds,  by  which  the  country  was  once 
defended,  and  whose  ruins  now  adorn  the  landscape. 

The  tract  known  by  modern  topographers,  under 
the  names  of  the  arrondissemens  of  Gournay  and  of 
Andelys,  constituted  one  of  the  general  divisions  of  an- 
cient Normandy,  the  Pays  de  Bray.  It  was  a tract 
celebrated  beyond  every  other  in  France,  and,  from  time 
immemorial,  for  the  excellence  of  the  products  of  its 
dairies.  The  butter  of  Bray  is  an  indispensable  requisite 
at  every  fashionable  table  at  Paris ; and  the  fromage  de 
Neufchdtel  is  one  of  the  only  two  French  cheeses  which 
are  honored  with  a place  in  the  bill  of  fare  at  Very’s, 
at  Grignon’s,  or  at  Beauvilliers’. 

The  females  of  the  district  frequently  passed  us  on  the 
road,  carrying  their  milk  and  eggs  to  the  provincial  me- 
tropolis. Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  Norman  costume. 
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we  still  thought  that  the  many-colored  attire  and  long- 
lappetted  cap,  of  the  good  wife  of  Bray,  in  conjunction 
with  her  steed  and  its  trappings,  was  a most  picturesque 
addition  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  large  pannier 
on  either  side  of  the  saddle  leaves  little  room  for  the  lady, 
except  on  the  hinder  parts  of  the  poor  beast;  and  there 
she  sits,  perfectly  free  and  ddgagee,  without  either  pillion 
or  stirrup,  showing  no  small  portion  of  her  leg,  and  oc- 
casionally waving  a little  whip,  ornamented  in  the  handle 
with  tufts  of  red  worsted. — We  had  scarcely  quitted  the 
suburbs  of  Rouen  before  we  found  ourselves  in  Darnetal, 
a place  that  has  risen  considerably  in  importance,  since 
the  revolution,  from  the  activity  of  its  numerous  manu- 
facturers. Its  population  is  composed  entirely  of  indivi- 
duals of  this  description,  to  whose  pursuits  its  situation 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Robec  and  Aubette  is  peculiarly 
favorable:  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  manufactured 
here  are  coarse  cloths  and  flannels.  Before  the  revo- 
lution, the  town  belonged  to  the  family  of  Montmorenci. 
— The  rest  of  the  ride  offered  no  object  of  interest.  The 
road,  like  all  the  main  post-roads,  is  certainly  wide  and 
straight;  but  the  French  seem  to  think  that,  if  these  two 
points  are  but  obtained,  all  the  rest  may  be  regarded  as 
matter  of  supererogation.  Hence,  very  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  surface  of  the  highways  : even  on  those  that 
are  most  frequented,  it  is  thought  enough  to  keep  the 
centre,  which  is  paved,  in  decent  repair:  the  ruts  by  the 
side  are  frequently  so  deep  as  to  be  dangerous;  and  in 
most  cases  the  cross  roads  are  absolutely  impassable  to 
carriages  of  every  description,  except  the  common  carts 
of  the  country. — There  is  nothing  in  which  England  has 
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a more  decided  superiority  over  France  than  in  the  faci- 
lity of  communication  between  its  different  towns;  and 
there  is  also  nothing  which  more  decidedly  marks  a supe- 
riority of  civilization.  English  travellers,  who  usually 
roll  on  the  beaten  track  to  and  from  the  capital,  return 
home  full  of  praises  of  the  French  roads;  but  were  they 
to  attempt  excursions  among  the  country-towns  and  vil- 
lages, their  opinion  would  be  wofully  altered. — The  forest 
of  Feuillee  extends  about  four  leagues  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  between  Rouen  and  Gournay.  It  adds  little  to  the 
pleasantness  of  the  ride:  the  trees  are  planted  with  re- 
gularitv,  and  the  side-branches  are  trimmed  away  almost 
to  the  very  tops.  Those  therefore  who  expect  over- 
hanging branches,  or  the  green-wood  shade,  in  a French 
forest,  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  wind  blows  across  the  road,  and  the  sun  shines 
down  it,  such  a forest  only  adds  to  the  heat  and  close- 
ness of  the  way. 

The  country  around  Gournay  is  characterized  by  fer- 
tility and  abundance ; yet,  in  early  times,  the  rich  valley 
in  which  it  is  situated,  was  a dreary  morass,  wThich  sepa- 
rated the  Caletes  from  the  Bellovacences.  A causeway 
crossed  the  marshes,  and  formed  the  only  road  of  com- 
munication between  these  tribes ; and  Gournay  arose  as 
an  intermediate  station.  Therefore,  even  prior  to  the 
Norman  sera,  the  town  was,  from  its  situation,  a strong 
hold  of  note;  and  under  the  Norman  dukes,  Gournay 
necessarily  became  of  still  greater  consequence,  as  the 
principal  fortress  on  the  French  frontier;  but  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  duchy  to  the  crown  of  France,  destroyed  this 
unlucky  pre-eminence;  and,  at  present,  it  is  only  known 
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as  a great  staple  mart  for  cheese  and  butter.  Nor  is  it 
advantageously  situated  for  trade;  as  there  is  no  navigable 
river  or  means  of  water-carriage  in  its  vicinity.  The  in- 
habitants therefore  look  forward  with  some  anxiety  to  the 
completion  of  the  projected  canal  from  Dieppe. 

Gournay  is  a small,  clean,  and  airy  place.  The  last 
two  circumstances  arc  no  trifling  recommendation  to  those 
who  have  just  escaped  from  the  dirt  and  closeness  of 
Rouen.  Its  streets  are  completely  those  of  a country 
town:  the  intermixture  of  wood  and  clay  in  the  houses 
gives  them  a mean  aspect,  and  there  are  scarcely  two 
to  be  found  alike,  either  in  size,  shape,  color,  or  mate- 
rials.— The  records  of  Gournay  begin  in  the  reign  of 
Hollo.  That  prince  gave  the  town,  together  with  the 
Norman  portion  of  the  Pays  de  Bray,  to  Eudes*,  a noble- 
man of  his  own  nation,  to  be  held  as  a fief  of  the  duchy, 
under  the  usual  military  tenure.  In  one  of  the  earliest 
rolls  of  Norman  chieftains  -i~,  the  Lord  of  Gournay  is 
bound,  in  case  of  war,  to  supply  the  duke  with  twelve 
soldiers  from  among  his  vassals,  and  to  arm  his  depen- 
dants for  the  defence  of  his  portion  of  the  marches. 
Hugh,  the  son  of  Eudes  de  Gournay,  erected  a castle  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  church  of  St.  Hildebert,  and  the  whole 
town  was  surrounded  with  a triple  wall  and  double  fosse. 
The  place  was  inaccessible  to  an  invading  enemy,  when 
these  fosses  were  filled  with  the  waters  of  the  Epte;  but 
Philip  Augustus  caused  the  protecting  element  to  become 
his  most  powerful  auxiliary.  Willelmus  Brito  relates 


* Histoire  de  la  Haute  Normandie , i.  p.  18. 
f Duchesne,  Scriptores  Normanni,  p.  1046. 
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tliis  siege  with  minuteness  in  his  Philippiad,  an  heroic 
poem,  devoted  to  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the  French  mo- 
narch.— After  advancing  through  Lions  and  Mortemer, 
Philip  encamped  before  Gournay,  thus  described  by  the 
historical  bard; — 

“ Non  procul  liinc  vicum  populosa  genta  superbum, 

“ Divitiis  plenum  variis,  famaque  celebrem, 

“ Rure  situm  piano,  munitum  triplice  muro, 

“ Deliciosa  nimis  speciosaque  vallis  habebat. 

“ Nomine  Gornacum,  situ  inexpugnabilis  ipso, 

“ Etsi  nullus  ei  defensor  ab  intus  adesset; 

“ Cui  multisque  aliis  praeerat  Gornatius  Hugo. 

“ Fossae  cujus  erant  amplae  nimis  atqne  profundoe 
“ Quas  sic  Epta  suo  repleret  flumine,  posset 
“ Nullus  ut  ad  muros  per  eas  accessus  haberi. 

“ Arte  tamen  sibi  Rex  tali  pessundedit  ipsum. 

“ Haud  procul  a inuris  stagnum  pergrande  tumebat, 

“ Cujus  aquain,  pelagi  stagnantis  more,  refusam 
“ Urget  stare  lacu  sinuoso  terreus  agger, 

“ Quadris  compactus  saxis  et  cespite  multo. 

“ Hunc  Rex  obrumpi  medium  facit,  eflluit  inde 
“ Diluvium  immensum,  subitaque  voragine  tota 
“ Vallis  abit  maris  in  speciem,  ruit  impete  vasto 
“ Eluvies  damnosa  satis,  damnosa  colonis. 


“ Municipes  fugiunt  ne  submergantur,  et  omnis 
“ Se  populus  villa  viduat,  vacuamque  relinquit. 

“ Armis  villa  potens,  inuris  munita  virisque, 

“ Arte  capi  nulla  metuens  aut  viribus  ullis, 

“ Diluvio  capitur  inopino 

“ Rex  ubi  Gornacum  sic  in  sua  jura  redegit, 

“ Indigenas  omnes  revocans  ad  propria,  pacern 
“ Indicit  populis  libertatemque  priorem ; 

“ Deinde  re-^dificat  muros 
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In  1350,  after  the  death  of  Philip  of  Valois,  Gournay 
was  again  separated  from  France,  and  given  as  a dower 
to  Blanche  of  Navarre,  the  widow  of  that  prince,  who 
held  it  forty-eight  years,  when,  after  her  death,  it  re- 
verted to  the  crown.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
following  century,  the  town  fell,  with  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  into  the  possession  of  the  English ; and  once 
more,  upon  the  demise  of  our  sovereign,  Henry  Vth, 
formed  part  of  the  dower  of  the  widowed  queen.  On 
her  decease,  it  devolved  upon  her  son;  but  a period  of 
eleven  years  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  the  laws  of  con- 
quest united  it  for  a third  time  to  the  crown  of  France,  in 
1449. — From  that  period  to  the  revolution,  it  was  con- 
stantly in  the  possession  of  different  noble  families  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  name  of  Hugo  de  Gournay  is  enrolled  amongst 
those  who  followed  the  conqueror  into  England,  and  who 
held  lands  in  cnpite  from  him  in  this  country  *.  Hugo 
was  a man  of  eminent  valor,  and  his  services  were 
requited  by  the  grant  of  many  large  possessions;  but, 
after  all  his  military  actions,  he  sought  repose  in  the 
abbey  of  Bee,  which  had  been  enriched  by  his  piety. 
His  son,  Girald,  who  married  the  sister  of  William, 
Earl  Warren,  accompanied  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
into  the  Holy  Land ; and  the  grandson  of  Girald  was  in  the 
number  of  those  who  followed  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion 
in  a similar  expedition,  and  was  appointed  his  commis- 
sioner, to  receive  the  English  share  of  the  spoil,  after 
the  capture  of  Acre.  He  was  also  among  the  barons 
who  rose  against  King  John.  Their  descendants  settled 


* Duchesne,  Scriptores  Nortnanni,  p.  1129. 
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in  very  early  times  in  our  own  county,  where  their 
possessions  were  extensive  and  valuable. 

It  was  in  Gournay  that  the  unfortunate  Arthur,  heir  to 
the  throne  of  England,  received  the  order  of  knighthood, 
together  with  the  earldoms  of  Brittany,  Poitou,  and 
Angers,  from  Philip  Augustus,  immediately  previously 
to  entering  upon  the  expedition,  which  ultimately  ended 
with  his  death;  and,  according  to  tradition,  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  town  adopted  for  its  arms  the 
sable  shield,  charged  with  a knight  in  armor,  argent*. 

Gournay  has  now  no  other  remains  of  antiquity, 
except  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Hildebert'f'”,  which 
was  founded  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, though  it  was  scarcely  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth.  Hence  the  discrepancy  of  style  observable 
in  the  architecture  of  its  different  parts.  The  west  front, 
in  which  the  windows  are  all  pointed,  was  probably  one 
of  the  last  portions  completed.  The  interior  is  principally 
of  semi-circular  architecture,  with  piers  unusually  massy, 
and  capitals  no  less  fanciful  and  extraordinary  than  those 
already  noticed  at  St.  Georges.  Here,  however,  we  have 
fewer  mansters.  The  ornaments  consist  chiefly  of  foliage, 
and  wreaths,  and  knots,  and  chequered  work,  and  imita- 
tions of  members  of  the  antique  capital.  Some  of  the 
pillars,  instead  of  ending  in  regular  capitals,  are  sur- 
mounted by  a narrow  projecting  rim,  carved  with  undu- 
lating lines.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  ornament. 


* Histoire  de  la  Haute  Normandie,  i.  p.20. 
t See  Cotman's  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy,  plates  38 — 4 5 . 
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which  is  quite  peculiar  to  the  church  of  St.  Hildebert,  is  a 
kind  of  hieroglyphical  representation  of  water. — Perhaps, 
it  is  the  chamber  of  Sagittarius;  or,  perhaps,  it  is  a 
fess  wavy,  to  which  the  same  signification  lias  been 
assigned  by  heralds. — If  this  interpretation  be  correct, 
the  symbol  is  allusive  to  the  ancient  situation  of  the 
town,  built  in  the  midst  of  a marsh,  intersected  by  two 
streams,  the  Epte  and  the  St.  Aubin. 

While  we  were  on  the  point  of  setting  out  from 
Gournay,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Cotman, 
who  landed  a few  days  since  at  Dieppe,  and  purposes 
remaining  in  Normandy,  to  complete  a series  of  drawings 
which  he  began  last  year,  towards  the  illustration  of  the 
architectural  antiquities  of  the  duchy.  He  has  joined  our 
party,  and  we  are  likely  to  have  the  advantage  of  his 
society  for  some  little  time. 

The  village  of  Neufmarch^,  about  a league  from 
Gournay,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Epte,  still  retains 
a small  part  of  its  castle,  built  by  Henry  1st,  to  com- 
mand the  passage  of  the  river,  and  to  serve  as  a barrier 
against  the  incursions  of  the  French.  Its  situation  is 
good,  upon  an  artificial  hill,  surrounded  by  a fosse  ; and 
the  principal  entrance  is  still  tolerably  entire.  But  the 
rest  is  merely  a shapeless  heap  of  ruins  : the  interior  is 
wholly  under  the  plough;  and  the  fragments  of  denu- 
dated  walls  preserve  small  remains  of  the  coating  of  large 
square  stones,  which  formerly  embellished  and  protected 
them.  Neufmarche,  in  the  days  of  Norman  sovereignty, 
was  one  of  the  strong  holds  of  the  duchy.  The  chro- 
niclers * speak  of  the  village  as  being  defended  by  a 

* Ordericus  Vitalis,  in  Duchesne's  Scripfores  Normanni,  p.  490, 491 , 606. 
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fortress,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
church,  too,  with  its  semi-circular  architecture,  attests 
the  antiquity  of  the  station. 

Long  before  we  reached  Gisors,  we  had  a view  of  the 
keep  of  the  castle,  rising  majestically  above  the  town, 
which  is  indeed  at  present  “line  assez  maussade  petite 
ville,  qui  n’a  gu&re  qu’  une  rue.”  From  its  position  and 
general  outline,  the  castle,  at  first  view,  resembles  the 
remains  of  Launceston,  in  Cornwall.  It  recalled  to  my 
mind  the  impressions  of  surprise,  mixed  with  something 
approaching  to  awe,  which  seized  me,  when  the  first  ob- 
ject that  met  my  eyes  in  the  morning  (for  it  was  late  and 
dark  when  I reached  Launceston)  was  the  noble  keep, 
towering  immediately  above  my  chamber  windows,  and 
so  near,  that  it  appeared  as  if  I had  only  to  open  them 
and  step  into  it.  I do  not  mean  to  draw  a parallel  be- 
tween the  castles  of  Launceston  and  Gisors,  and  still  less 
am  I about  to  inquire  into  the  relationship  between  the 
Norman  and  the  Cornish  fortresses.  The  lapse  of  twenty 
years  has  materially  weakened  my  recollection  of  the 
latter,  nor  would  this  be  a seasonable  opportunity  for  such 
a disquisition:  but  the  subject  deserves  investigation,  the 
result  of  which  may  tend  to  establish  the  common  origin 
of  both,  and  to  dissipate  the  day-dreams  of  Borlase, 
who  longed  to  dignify  the  castellated  ruins  of  the  Cornish 
peninsula,  by  ascribing  them  to  the  Roman  conquerors 
of  Britain. 

Gisors  itself  existed  before  the  tenth  century;  but 
its  chief  celebrity  was  due  to  William  Rufus,  who, 
anxious  to  stengthen  his  frontiers  against  the  power  of 
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the  kings  of  France,  caused  Robert  of  Belleme  to  erect 
this  castle,  in  1097.  Thus  then  we  have  a certain  date; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  but  that  the  whole  of 
what  is  left  us  is  really  of  the  same  aera,  or  of  the  follow- 
ing reign,  in  which  it  is  known  that  the  works  were 
greatly  augmented ; for  Henry  1st  was  completely  a 
castle-builder.  He  was  a prince  who  spared  no  pains  in 
strengthening  and  defending  the  natural  frontiers  of  his 
province,  as  the  fortresses  of  Verneuil,  Tillieres,  Nonan- 
court,  Anet,  Ivry,  Chateau-sur-Epte,  Gisors,  and  many 
others,  abundantly  testify.  All  these  were  either  actually 
built,  or  materially  strengthened  by  him. — This  at  Gisors, 
important  from  its  strength  and  from  its  situation,  was 
the  source  of  frequent  dissentions  between  the  sovereigns  of 
England  and  France,  as  well  as  the  frequent  w itness  of  their 
plighted  faith,  and  the  scene  of  their  festivities. — In  11 19, 
a well-known  interview  took  place  here,  between  Henry  1st 
and  Pope  Calixtus  Ilnd,  who  had  travelled  to  France 
for  the  purpose  of  healing  the  schisms  in  the  church,  and 
who,  after  having  accomplished  that  task,  was  desirous 
not  to  quit  the  kingdom  till  he  had  completed  the  work 
of  pacification,  by  reconciling  Henry  to  Louis  le  Gros, 
and  to  his  brother,  Robert.  The  speech  of  c-r  sovereign 
upon  this  occasion,  as  recorded  by  Ordericus  Yit*  ’is*,  is 
a valuable  document  to  the  English  historian : it  sets  forth, 
at  considerable  length,  his  various  causes  of  grievance, 
whether  real,  imaginary,  or  invented,  against  the  legal 
heir  to  our  throne. — After  a lapse  of  thirty-nine  years, 
Louis  le  Jeune  succeeded  in  annexing  Gisors  to  the 


* Duchesne,  Scriptores  Normanrii,  p.  865. 
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crown  of  France;  but  he  resigned  it  to  onr  Henry  Ilnd, 
only  three  years  subsequently,  as  a part  of  the  marriage 
portion  of  his  daughter,  Margaret.  It  then  remained 
with  our  countrymen  till  the  conquest  of  the  duchy  by 
Philip  Augustus;  previously  to  which  event,  that  so- 
vereign and  Henry  met,  in  the  year  1188,  under  an  elm 
near  Gisors,  on  the  road  to  Trie,  upon  receiving  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Sultan  Saladin*. 
The  inonarchs,  actuated  by  religious  zeal,  took  up  the 
cross,  and  mutually  pledged  themselves  to  suspend  for 


* Some  writers  say  that  the  real  cause  of  their  meeting  was  to  settle 
a difference  of  long  standing. — Hoveden,  as  quoted  in  the  Concilia 
Normannica,  i.  p.  92,  tells  us,  that  Henry  was  upon  the  point  of  sail- 
ing for  England,  when  tidings  were  brought  him  that  Philip  had  col- 
lected a great  force,  with  which  he  threatened  to  lay  Normandy  waste, 
unless  the  British  monarch  surrendered  to  him  Gisors  with  its  de- 
pendencies, or  caused  his  son  Richard,  Count  of  Poitou,  to  marry  Alice, 
sister  of  the  French  king; — “ Quod  cum  regi  Anglise  coustaret,  reversus 
est  in  Normanniam;  et,  accepto  colloquio  inter  ipsum  et  Regein  Franciae 
inter  Gisortium  et  Trie,  xii.  Kalendas  Februarii,  die  S.  Agnetis  V.  et 
Martyris,  convenerunt  illuc  cum  Archiepiscopis,  et  Episcopis  etComitibus, 
et  Baronibus  regnorum  suorum.  Cui  colloquio  interfuit  Archiepiscopus 
Tyri,  qui  repletus  spiritu  sapientiae  et  intellectus,  miro  modo  praedicavit 
verbum  Domini  coram  regibus  et  principibus.  Et  convertit  corda  eorum 
ad  crucem  capiendam  ; et  qui  priiis  hostes  erant,  illo  prsedicante,  et  Deo 
co-operante,  facti  sunt  amici  in  ilia  die,  et  de  manu  ejus  crucem  recepe- 
runt : et  in  eadem  hora  apparuit  super  eos  signum  crucis  in  coelo.  Quo 
viso  miraculo,  plures  catervatim  ruebant  ad  susceptionem  crucis.  Prae- 
dicti  verb  reges  in  susceptionem  crucis,  ad  cognoscendum  gentem  suam, 
signum  sibi  et  suis  providerunt.  Rex  namque  Franciae  et  gens  sua  rece- 
perunt  cruces  rubeas  et  Rex  Angliae  cum  gente  sua  suscepit  cruces 
virides  : et  sic  unusquisquc  ad  providendum  sibi  ct  itineri  suo  necessaria, 
reversus  est  in  regionem  suam." 
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a while  their  respective  differences,  and  direct  their  united 
efforts  against  the  common  foe  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Legends  also  tell  that,  during  the  conference,  a miraculous 
cross  appeared  in  the  air,  as  if  in  ratification  of  the 
compact;  and  hence  the  inhabitants  derive  the  armoria 
bearing  of  the  town;  gules,  a cross  engrailed  or*.  In 
1197,  Philip  embellished  Gisors  with  new  buildings;  and 
he  retired  hither  the  following  year,  after  the  battle  of 
Courcelles,  a conflict,  which  began  by  his  endeavor  to 
surprise  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  but  which  ended  with 
his  total  defeat.  He  had  well  nigh  lost  his  life  during 
the  flight,  by  his  horse  plunging  with  him,  all  armed  as 
he  was,  into  the  Eptc. — He  took  refuge  in  Gisors ; and 
the  golden  gate  of  the  town  commemorated  his  gratitude. 
With  eastern  magnificence,  he  caused  the  entire  portal 
to  be  covered  with  gold ; and  the  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
which  surmounted  it,  received  the  same  splendor. 

During  the  wars  between  France  and  England,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  Gisors  was  repeatedly  won  and  lost  by 
the  contending  parties.  In  later  and  more  peaceable  times, 
it  has  been  only  known  as  the  provincial  capital  of  the 
bailiwick  of  Gisors,  and  of  the  Norman  portion  of  the 
Vexin. 

The  castle  consists  of  a double  ballium,  the  inner 
occupying  the  top  of  a high  artificial  mound,  in  whose 
centre  stands  the  keep.  The  whole  of  the  fortress  is  of 
the  most  solid  masonry.  Previously  to  the  discovery  of 
cannon,  it  could  scarcely  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as 

* In  1555,  an  addition  was  made  to  this  coat  of  a chief  azure, 
charged  with  three  fleurs-de-lvs,  or,  by  the  command  of  Henry  llnd  of 
France,  to  commemorate  his  public  entry  into  Gisors. 
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impregnable,  for  the  site  which  it  occupies  is  admirably 
adapted  for  defence;  and  the  walls  were  as  strong  as  art 
could  make  them. — The  outer  walls  were  of  great  extent: 
they  were  defended  by  two  covered  ways,  and  flanked 
by  several  towers,  of  various  shapes. — In  the  inclosed 
sketch,  you  will  observe  a circular  tower,  which  is 
perhaps  more  perfect  than  any  of  the  rest.  The  two 
entrances  which  led  to  the  inner  wards,  Avere  defended  by 
more  massy  towers,  strengthened  with  portcullises  and 
draw-bridges. 

The  conical  mound  is  almost  inaccessible,  on  acccount 
of  its  steepness.  The  summit  is  inclosed  by  a circular 
wall  of  considerable  height,  pierced  with  loop-holes,  and 
strengthened  at  regular  intervals  with  buttresses,  most 
of  which  are  small  and  shallow,  and  resemble  such  as 
are  found  in  the  Norman  churches.  Those,  however, 
which  flank  the  entrance  of  the  keep,  are  of  a different 
character:  they  project  so  boldly,  that  they  may  rather 
be  considered  as  bastions  or  solid  turrets. — The  dungeon 
rises  high  above  all  the  rest,  a lofty  octagon  tower,  with 
a turret  on  one  side  of  the  same  shape,  intended  to  re- 
ceive the  Avinding  staircase,  which  still  remains,  but  in 
so  shattered  a state,  that  we  could  not  venture  to  ascend 
it.  The  shell  of  the  keep  itself  is  nearly  perfect,  and  is 
also  varied  in  its  outline  with  projecting  piers. — Within 
the  inner  ballium,  Ave  discovered  the  remains  of  the 
castle-chapel.  More  than  half,  indeed,  of  the  building 
is  destroyed,  but  the  east  end  is  standing,  and  is  tolerably 
entire.  The  roof  is  Araulted  and  groined : the  groins  spring 
from  short  pillars,  whose  capitals  are  beautifully  sculp- 
VOL.  II.  e 
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tured  with  foliage.  The  architecture  of  the  whole  is 
semi-circular;  but  I should  apprehend  it  to  be  posterior 
to  any  part  of  the  fortress. — The  inside  of  the  castle 
serves  at  this  time  for  a market-hall:  the  fosse,  now 
dry  and  planted  with  trees,  forms  a delightful  walk  round 
the  whole. 

We  were  much  disappointed  by  the  church  of  Gisors, 
in  the  illustration  of  the  details  of  which,  Millin  is  very 
diffuse.  The  building  is  of  considerable  magnitude;  its 
proportions  are  not  unpleasing,  and  it  contains  much 
elaborate  sculpture;  but  the  labor  has  been  ill  bestowed, 
having  been  lavished  without  any  attention  to  consistency. 
It  is  throughout  a jumble  of  Roman  and  Gothic,  except 
that  the  exterior  of  the  north  transept  is  wholly  Gothic. 
Some  of  the  little  figures  which  decorate  it  are  very 
gracefully  carved,  especially  in  the  drapery.  A pillar  in 
the  south  aisle,  entwined  by  spiral  fillets,  is  of  great  sin- 
gularity and  beauty.  The  dolphin  is  introduced  in  each 
pannel,  and  the  heraldic  form  of  this  fish  harmonizes 
with  the  gentle  curve  of  the  field  upon  which  it  is  sculp- 
tured. A crown  of  fleurs-de-lys  surrounds  the  columns 
at  mid-height.  These  symbols,  as  I believe  I observed 
on  a former  occasion,  are  often  employed  as  ornaments 
by  the  French  architects.  The  church,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  twin  saints,  St.  Gervais  and  St.  Protais,  is 
the  work  of  different  -aa-as,  but  principally  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a time  when,  as  a French- 
man told  me,  “ Ton  commenca  a batir  dans  le  beau  style 
Romain.” — The  man  who  made  the  observation  was  of 
the  lower  order  of  society,  one  of  the  swinish  multitudey 
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who,  in  England,  never  dream  about  styles  in  architec- 
ture. I mention  the  circumstance,  for  the  sake  of  point- 
ing out  the  difference  that  exists  in  these  matters  between 
the  two  countries. 

Here,  every  man,  gentle  or  simple,  educated  or 
uneducated,  thinks  himself  qualified  and  bound  to  deliver 
his  opinion  on  objects  connected  with  the  fine  arts;  and 
though  such  opinions  are  of  necessity  commonly  crude, 
and  sometimes  absurd,  they,  on  the  other  hand,  fre- 
quently display  a degree  of  feeling,  and  occasionally  of 
knowledge,  that  surprises  you.  It  may  be  true  indeed, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  with  some  illiberality,  of  our  bre- 
thren across  the  T weed,  that  though  “ every  man  may 
have  a mouthful,  no  one  has  a belly  full;”  but  it  still 
marks  a degree  of  national  refinement,  that  any  attention 
whatever  is  bestowed  upon  such  subjects.  This  smat- 
tering of  knowledge,  accompanied  with  the  constant  rea- 
diness to  communicate  it,  is  also  agreeable  to  a stranger. 
Except  in  a few  instances  at  Rouen,  I never  failed  to  find 
civility  and  attention  among  the  French.  To  the  ladies 
of  our  nation  they  are  uniformly  polite,  though  occa- 
sionally their  compliments  may  appear  of  somewhat  a 
questionable  complexion ; as  it  happened  to  a female  friend 
of  mine  to  be  told,  while  drawing  the  church  of  St.  Ouen, 
“ qu’elle  avait  de  1’  esprit  comrae  quatre  diables.” 
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LETTER  XVII. 

ANDELYS— FOUNTAIN  OF  SAINT  CLOTILDA— LA  GRANDE  MAISON— 
CHATEAU  GAILLARD — ECOUIS. 

( Ecouis , July,  1818J 

Our  evening  journey  from  Gisors  to  Andelys, 
was  not  without  its  inconveniences. — The  road,  if  road 
it  may  be  called,  was  sometimes  merely  a narrow  ravine 
or  trench,  so  closely  bordered  by  trees  and  underwood, 
that  our  vehicle  could  scarcely  force  its  way;  and  some- 
times our  jaded  horses  labored  along  a waggon-way 
which  wound  amidst  an  expanse  of  corn-fields.  Our 
postilion  had  earnestly  requested  us  to  postpone  our  de- 
parture till  the  following  morning;  and  he  swore  and 
cursed  most  valiantly  during  the  whole  of  his  ride.  On 
our  arrival,  however,  at  Andelys,  a few  kind  words  from 
my  companions  served  to  mitigate  his  ire;  and  as  their 
eloquence  may  have  been  assisted  by  a few  extra  sous, 
presented  to  him  at  the  same  time,  his  nut-brown  coun- 
tenance brightened  up,  and  all  was  tranquillity. 

Andelys  is  a town,  whose  antiquity  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned : it  had  existence  in  the  time  of  the  venerable  Bede, 
bv  whom  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  under  its  Latin  appel- 
lation, Andilegum*.  The  derivation  of  this  name  has 
afforded  employment  to  etymologists.  I he  syllable  and 
enters,  as  it  is  said,  into  the  composition  of  the  names 
of  sundry  places,  reported  to  be  founded  by  Franks,  and 
Saxons,  and  Germans;  and  therefore  it  is  agreed  that  a 
Teutonic  origin  must  be  assigned  to  Andelys.  But,  as 


* Andelys  is  also  called  in  old  deeds  Andcleium  and  Andcliacum. 
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to  the  import  ot  this  same  syllable,  they  are  all  of  them 
wholly  at  a loss. — The  history  of  Andelys  is  brief  and 
unimportant,  considering  its  antiquity  and  situation.  It 
was  captured  by  Louis  le  Gros  in  the  war  which  he  un- 
dertook against  Henry  1st,  in  favour  of  Clito,  heir  of  the 
unfortunate  Duke  Robert;  and  his  son,  Louis  le  Jcune, 
in  1166,  burned  Andelys  to  the  ground,  thus  revenging 
the  outrages  committed  by  the  Anglo-Normans  in  France; 
in  1197,  it  was  the  subject  of  the  exchange  which  I have 
already  mentioned,  between  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  and 
Walter,  Archbishop  of  Rouen;  and  only  a few  years 
afterwards  it  passed  by  capitulation  into  tbe  possession  of 
Philip  Augustus,  when  the  murder  of  Arthur  of  Brittany 
afforded  the  French  sovereign  a plausible  pretext  for 
dispossessing  our  worthless  monarch  of  his  Norman 
territory. 

What  Andelys  wants,  however,  in  secular  interest,  it 
makes  up  in  sanctity.  Saint  Clotilda  founded  a very 
celebrated  monastery  here,  which  was  afterwards  de- 
stroyed by  the  Normans. — If  we  now  send  our  ripening 
daughters  to  France,  to  be  schooled  and  accomplished, 
the  practice  prevailed  equally  amongst  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors;  and  we  learn  from  Bede,  that  Andelys  was 
then  one  of  the  most  fashionable  establishments*.  Howr- 
ever,  w^e  must  not  forget  that  the  fair  Elfleda,  and  the 
rosy  j3£lfgiva,  were  so  taught  in  the  convent,  as  to  be 

* “ Seculo  septimo,  cum  pauca  essent  id  regione  Anglorum  monas- 
teria,  hunc  morem  in  ilia  gente  fuisse,  ut  multi  ex  Britannia,  monasticae 
conversationis  gratia,  Francorum  monasteria  adirent,  sed  et  Alias  suas 
eisdem  erudiendas  ac  sponso  coelesti  copulandas  mitterent,  maximfe  in 
Brigensi  seu  S.  Farae  monasterio,  et  in  Calensi  et  in  Andilegum  mo- 
nasterio.” — Bede,  Hist.  lib.  m.  cap.  8. 
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fitted  only  for  the  embraces  of  a celestial  husband — a 
mode  of  matrimony  which  has  most  fortunately  become 
obselete  in  our  days  of  increasing  knowledge  and  civi- 
lization. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  monastery  by  the  Normans, 
it  was  never  rebuilt;  yet  its  sanctity  is  not  wholly  lost. 
At  the  behest  of  Clotilda,  the  waters  of  the  fountain  of 
Andelys  were  changed  into  wine  for  the  relief  of  the 
weary  labourer,  and  the  tutelary  saint  is  still  worshipped 
by  the  faithful. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  arrive  at  Andelys  on  the 
vigil  of  the  festival  of  Saint  Clotilda.  The  following 
morning,  at  early  dawn,  the  tolling  bell  announced  the 
returning  holiday ; and  then  we  saw  the  procession  ad- 
vance, priests  and  acolytes  bearing  crosses  and  conse- 
crated banners  and  burning  tapers,  followed  by  a joyous 
crowd  of  votaries  and  pilgrims.  We  had  wished  to  ap- 
proach the  holy  well;  but  the  throng  thickened  around 
it,  and  we  were  forced  to  desist.  We  could  not  witness 
the  rites,  whatever  they  were,  which  were  performed  at  the 
fountain;  and  long  after  they  had  concluded,  it  was  still 
surrounded  by  groups  of  women,  some  idling  and  staring, 
some  asking  charity  and  whining,  and  some  conducting 
their  little  ones  to  the  salutary  fountain.  Many  are  the 
infirmities  and  ailments  which  are  relieved  through  the 
intercession  of  Saint  Clotilda,  after  the  patient  has  been 
plunged  in  the  gelid  spring.  A Parisian  sceptic  might 
incline  to  ascribe  a portion  of  their  cures  to  cold-bathing 
and  ablution;  but,  at  Andelys,  no  one  ever  thought  of 
diminishing  the  veneration,  inspired  by  the  Christian 
queen  of  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  Several  children 
were  pointed  out  to  us,  heretical  strangers,  as  living 
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proofs  of  the  continuance  of  miracles  in  the  Catholic 
church.  They  had  been  cured  on  the  preceding  anniver- 
sary; for  it  is  only  on  Saint  Clotilda’s  day  that  her 
benign  influence  is  shed  upon  the  spring. 

Andelys  possesses  a valuable  specimen  of  ancient  do- 
mestic architecture.  The  Great  House*  is  a most  sump- 
tuous mansion,  evidently  of  the  age  of  Francis  1st;  but 
I could  gain  no  account  of  its  former  occupants  or  his- 
tory. I must  again  borrow  from  my  friend’s  vocabulary, 
and  say,  that  it  is  built  in  the  “ Burgundian  style.”  In  its 
general  outline  and  character,  it  resembles  the  house  in  the 
Place  de  la  Puce  lie,  at  Rouen.  Its  walls,  indeed,  are  not 
covered  with  the  same  profusion  of  sculpture;  yet,  per- 
haps, its  simplicity  is  accompanied  by  greater  elegance. 
— The  windows  are  disposed  in  three  divisions,  formed 
by  slender  buttresses,  which  run  up  to  the  roof.  They 
are  square-headed,  and  divided  by  a mullion  and  transom. 
— The  portal  is  in  the  centre:  it  is  formed  by  a Tudor 
arch,  enriched  with  deep  mouldings,  and  surmounted  by 
a lofty  ogee,  ending  with  a crocketed  pinnacle,  which 
transfixes  the  cornice  immediately  above,  as  well  as  the 
sill  of  the  window,  and  then  unites  with  the  mullion  of 
the  latter. — The  roof  takes  a very  high  pitch. — A figured 
cornice,  upon  which  it  rests,  is  boldly  sculptured  with 
foliage. — The  chimneys  are  ornamented  by  angular  but- 
tresses.— All  these  portions  of  the  building  assimilate 
more  or  less  to  our  Gothic  architecture  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  but  a most  magnificent  oriel  window,  which  fills 
the  whole  of  the  space  between  the  centre  and  left-hand 

* Cotman's  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy,  plate  15. — In  a 
future  portion  of  his  work,  Mr.  Cotman  designs  devoting  a second  plate 
exclusively  to  the  oriel  in  the  east  front  of  this  building. 
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divisions,  is  a specimen  of  pointed  architecture  in  its  best 
and  purest  style.  The  arches  are  lofty  and  acute.  Each 
angle  is  formed  by  a double  buttress,  and  the  tabernacles 
affixed  to  these  are  filled  with  statues.  The  basement  of 
the  oriel,  which  projects  from  the  flat  wall  of  the  house, 
after  the  fashion  of  a bartizan,  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments, studded  with  medallions,  and  intermixed  with 
tracery  of  great  variety  and  beauty.  On  either  side  of 
the  bay,  there  are  flying  buttresses  of  elaborate  sculpture, 
spreading  along  the  wall. — As,  comparatively  speaking, 
good  models  of  ancient  domestic  architecture  are  very 
rare,  I would  particularly  recommend  this  at  Andelys 
to  the  notice  of  every  architect,  whom  chance  may  con- 
duct to  Normandy. — This  building,  like  too  many  others 
of  the  same  class  in  our  own  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  is  degraded  from  its  station.  The  great  house 
is  used  merely  as  a granary,  though,  by  a very  small  ex- 
pence, it  might  be  put  into  habitable  repair.  The  stone 
retains  its  clear  and  polished  surface;  and  the  massy 
timbers  are  undecayed. — The  inside  corresponds  with  the 
exterior,  in  decorations  and  grandeur : the  chimney- 

pieces  are  large  and  elaborate,  and  there  is  abundance  of 
sculpture  on  tbe  cielings  and  other  parts  which  admit 
of  ornament. 

The  French,  in  speaking  of  Andelys,  commonly  use 
the  plural  number,  and  say,  les  Andelys,  there  being  a 
smaller  town  of  the  same  name,  within  the  distance  of 
a mile ; hence,  the  larger,  all  inconsiderable  as  it  is,  and 
though  it  scarcely  contains  two  thousand  inhabitants,  is 
dignified  by  the  appellation  of  le  Grand  Andelys. 

As  the  French  seldom  neglect  the  memory  of  their 
eminent  men,  1 was  rather  disappointed  at  not  finding 
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any  tribute  to  the  glory  of  Poussin,  nor  any  object 
which  could  recal  his  name. — The  great  master  of  the 
French  school  was  born  at  Andelys,  in  1594,  of  poor 
but  noble  parents.  The  talents  of  the  painter  of  the 
Deluge  overcame  all  obstacles.  Young  Poussin,  with 
barely  a sufficiency  to  buy  his  daily  bread,  found  means 
of  making  his  abilities  known  in  the  metropolis  to 
such  advantage,  as  enabled  him  to  proceed  to  Rome, 
where  the  patronage  of  the  Cavaliere  Marino  smoothed 
his  way  to  that  splendid  career,  which  terminated  only 
with  his  life. — And  yet  I doubt  if  the  example  of  Poussin 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  favorable  to  the  progress  of 
French  art.  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  summary  of  the 
excellencies  and  defects  of  great  painters,  observed  with 
much  justice,  that  “Titian  wanted  to  have  seen  the  an- 
tique; Poussin  to  have  seen  Titian.”  The  observation 
referred  principally  to  the  defective  coloring,  which  is 
admitted  to  exist  in  the  greater  part  of  the  works  of  the 
painter  of  Andelys.  But  Poussin,  considered  as  a model 
for  imitation,  and  especially  as  a model  for  the  student, 
is  liable  to  a more  serious  objection. — He  was  a total 
stranger  to  real  nature : — classical  taste,  indeed,  and  know- 
ledge, and  grace,  and  beauty,  pervade  all  his  works ; 
but  it  is  a taste,  and  a knoAvledge,  and  a grace,  and  a 
beauty,  formed  solely  upon  the  contemplation  of  the 
antique.  Horace’s  adage,  that  “ decipit  exemplar  vitiis 
imitabile,”  has  been  remarkably  verified  in  the  case  of 
Poussin;  and  I am  mistaken,  if  the  example  set  by  him, 
which  has  been  rigorously  followed  in  the  French  school, 
even  down  to  the  present  day,  has  not  contributed  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  that  statuary  style  in  forms,  and 
that  coldness  in  coloring,  which  every  one,  who  is  not 
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born  in  France,  regrets  to  see  in  the  works  of  the  best  of 
their  artists. — The  learned  Adrian  Turnebus  was  also  a 
native  of  Andelvs ; and  the  church  is  distinguished  as  the 
burial-place  of  Corneille. 

I doubt,  however,  whether  we  should  have  travelled 
hither,  had  we  not  been  attracted  by  the  celebrity  of  the 
castle,  called  Chateau  Gaillard,  erected  by  Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Le  Petit 
Andelys. — Our  guide,  a sturdy  old  dame,  remonstrated 
strongly  against  our  walking  so  far  to  look  at  a mere 
heap  of  stones,  nothing  comparable  to  the  fine  statue  of 
Clotilda,  of  which,  if  we  would  hut  have  a little  pa- 
tience, we  might  still  procure  a sight. — Our  expectations 
respecting  the  castle  were  more  than  answered.  Con- 
sidered as  to  its  dimensions  and  its  situation,  it  is  by  far 
the  finest  castellated  ruin  I ever  saw.  Conway,  indeed, 
has  more  beauty ; but  Chateau  Gaillard  is  infinitely  su- 
perior in  dignity.  Its  ruins  crown  the  summit  of  a lofty 
rock,  abruptly  rising  from  the  very  edge  of  the  Seine, 
whose  sinuous  course  here  shapes  the  adjoining  land  into 
a narrow  peninsula.  The  chalky  cliffs  on  each  side  of 
the  castle,  are  broken  into  hills  of  romantic  shape,  which 
add  to  the  impressive  wildness  of  the  scene.  The  inclosed 
sketch  will  give  you  an  idea,  though  a very  faint  one, 
of  the  general  appearance  of  the  castle  at  a distance. 
Towards  the  river,  the  steepness  of  the  cliff  renders  the 
fortress  unassailable:  a double  fosse  of  great  depth,  de- 
fended by  a strong  wall,  originally  afforded  almost  equal 
protection  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  circular  keep  is  of  extraordinary  strength ; and 
in  its  construction  it  differs  wholly  from  any  of  our 
English  dungeon-towers. — It  may  he  described  as  a 
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cylinder,  placed  upon  a truncated  cone.  The  massy  per- 
pendicular buttresses,  which  are  ranged  round  the  upper 
wall,  from  which  they  project  considerably,  lose  them- 
selves at  their  bases  in  the  cone  from  which  they  arise. 
The  building,  therefore,  appears  to  be  divided  into  two 
stories.  The  wall  of  the  second  story  is  upwards  of 
twelve  feet  in  thickness.  The  base  of  the  conical  portion 
is  perhaps  twice  as  thick. — It  seldom  happens  that  the 
military  buildings  of  the  middle  ages  have  such  a talus 
or  slope,  on  the  exterior  face,  agreeing  with  the  principles 
of  modern  fortification,  and  it  is  difficult  to  guess  why 
the  architect  of  Chateau  Gaillard  thought  fit  to  vary 
from  the  established  model  of  his  age.  The  masonry  is 
regular  and  good.  The  pointed  windows  are  evidently 
insertions  of  a period  long  subsequent  to  the  original 
erection. 

The  inner  ballium  is  surrounded  by  a high  circular 
wall,  which  consists  of  an  uninterrupted  line  of  bastions, 
some  semi-circular  and  others  square. — The  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  castle  remains  nearly  perfect.  There  are  also 
traces  of  extensive  foundations  in  various  directions,  and 
of  great  out-works.  Chateau  Gaillard  was  in  fact  a 
citadel,  supported  by  numerous  smaller  fortresses,  all  of 
them  communicating  with  the  strong  central  hold,  and 
disposed  so  as  to  secure  every  defensible  post  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  w^all  of  the  outer  ballium,  which 
was  built  of  a compact  white  and  grey  stone,  is  in  most 
places  standing,  though  in  ruins.  The  original  facing 
only  remains  in  those  parts  which  are  too  elevated  to 
admit  of  its  being  removed  writh  ease. — Beneath  the 
castle,  the  cliff  is  excavated  into  a series  of  subterraneous 
caverns,  not  intended  for  mere  passages  or  vaults,  as  at 
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Arques  and  in  most  other  places,  but  forming  spacious 
crypts,  supported  by  pillars  roughly  hewn  out  of  the  living 
rock,  and  still  retaining  every  mark  of  the  workman’s 
chisel. 

It  will  afford  some  satisfaction  to  the  antiquary  to 
find,  that  the  present  appearance  of  the  castle  corresponds 
in  every  important  particular  with  the  description  given 
by  Willelmus  Brito,  who*  beheld  it  within  a few  years 
after  its  erection,  and  in  all  its  pride.  Every  feature  which 
he  enumerates  yet  exists,  unaltered  and  unobl iterated : — 

“ Huic  natura  loco  satis  insupcrabile  per  se 
“ Muni  men  dederat,  tamen  iusuperabiliorem 
“ Arte  qnidein  inulta  Richardus  fecerat  ilium. 

“ Duplicibus  muris  extrema  clausit,  et  altas 
“ Circuitum  docuit  per  totum  surgere  turres, 

‘f  A se  distantes  spatiis  altrinsecus  mquis; 

“ Eruderans  utrumque  latus,  ne  scandere  quisquain 
" Ad  muros  possit,  vel  ab  ima  repere  valle. 

“ Hinc  ex  transverso  medium  per  planitiei 
“ Erigitur  murus,  multoque  labore  cavari 
“ Cogitur  ipse  silex,  fossaque  patere  profunda, 

“ Faucibus  et  latis  aperiri  vallis  ad  instar; 

“ Sic  ut  quam  subito  fiat  munitio  duplex 
“ Quae  fuit  una  modo  muro  geininata  sequcstro. 

“ Ut  si  forte  pati  partem  contingeret  istam 
“ Altera  municipes,  queat,  et  se  tuta  tueri. 

“ Inde  rotundavit  rupem,  quae  celsior  omni 
“ Planitie  summurn  se  tollit  in  aera  sursum; 

“ Et  muris  sepsit,  extremas  desuper  oras 
“ Castigansque  jugi  scrupulosa  cacumina,  totum 
“ Complanat  medium,  inultaeque  capacia  turbie 
“ Plurima  cum  domibus  habitacula  fabricat  intus. 

“ Umboni  parcens  soli,  quo  condidit  arcem. 

“ Hie  situs  iste  decor,  munitio  tabs  honorem 
“ Gaillardae  rupis  per  totum  praedicat  orbem.” 
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The  keep  cannot  be  ascended  without  difficulty.  We 
ventured  to  scale  it;  and  we  were  fully  repaid  for  our 
labor  by  the  prospect  which  we  gained.  The  Seine,  full 
of  green  willowy  islands,  flows  beneath  the  rock  in  large 
lazy  windings:  the  peninsula  below  is  flat,  fertile,  and 
well  wooded : on  the  opposite  shores,  the  fantastic  chalky 
cliffs  rise  boldly,  crowned  with  dark  forests. 

I have  already  once  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
memorable  strife  occasioned  by  the  erection  of  Chateau 
Gaillard,  which  its  royal  founder  is  reported  to  have  so 
named  by  way  of  mockery.  In  possession  of  this  fortress, 
it  seemed  that  he  might  laugh  to  scorn  the  attacks  of  his 
feudal  liege  lord. — The  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  building  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  the  year  1196, 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Louviers,  by 
which,  Richard  ceded  to  Philip  Augustus  the  military 
line  of  the  Epte,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Norman 
Vexin.  By  an  express  article  of  the  treaty,  neither  party 
was  allowed  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  Andelys;  and 
Philip  was  in  possession  of  Gisors,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  post  that  might  have  afforded  security  to  the 
Normans.  Thus  the  frontiers  of  the  duchy  became  de- 
fenceless; but  Richard,  like  other  politicians,  determined 
to  evade  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  adhering  nevertheless  to 
its  letter,  by  the  erection  of  this  mighty  bulwark. — The 
building  arose  with  the  activity  of  fear.  Richard  died  in 
1199,  yet  the  castle  must  have  been  completely  habitable 
in  his  life-time,  for  not  a few  of  his  charters  are  dated 
from  Chateau  Gaillard,  which  he  terms  “ his  beautiful 
castle  of  the  rock.” — Three  years  only  had  elapsed  from 
the  decease  of  this  monarch,  when  Philip  Augustus,  after 
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having  reduced  another  castle,  erected  at  the  same  time 
upon  an  island  opposite  the  lesser  Andelys,  encamped 
before  Chateau  Gaillard,  and  commenced  a siege,  which, 
from  its  length,  its  horrors,  and  the  valor  shewn  on  either 
side,  has  ever  since  been  memorable  in  history. — Its  details 
are  given  at  great  length  by  Father  Daniel ; and  Du  Moulin 
briefly  enumerates  a few  of  the  stratagems  to  which  the 
French  King  was  obliged  to  have  recourse;  for,  as  the 
reverend  author  observes,  “ to  have  attempted  to  carry 
the  place  by  force,  would  have  been  to  have  exposed  the 
army  to  certain  destruction ; while  to  have  tried  to  scale 
the  walls,  would  have  required  the  aid  of  Daedalus,  with 
the  certainty  of  a fall,  as  fatal  as  that  of  Icarus;”  and 
without  the  poor  consolation  of 

“ vitreo  datums 

“ Nomina  ponto.” — 

The  castle,  commanded  by  Roger  de  Lacy,  defied  the 
utmost  efforts  of  Philip  for  six  successive  months. — 
So  great  was  its  size,  that  more  than  two  thousand  two 
hundred  persons,  w ho  did  not  form  a part  of  the  garrison, 
were  known  to  quit  the  fortress  in  the  course  of  the  siege, 
compelled  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
besiegers.  But  they  found  none;  and  the  greater  part  of 
these  unfortunate  wretches,  alternately  suppliants  to  either 
host,  perished  from  hunger,  or  from  the  weapons  of  the 
contending  parties.  At  length  the  fortress  yielded  to  a 
sudden  assault.  Of  the  warriors,  to  whose  valor  it  had 
been  entrusted,  only  thirty-six  remained  alive.  John, 
ill  requiting  their  fidelity,  had  already  abandoned  them 
to  their  fate. 
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Margaret  of  Burgundy,  the  queen  of  Louis  Xth,  and 
Blanche,  the  consort  of  his  brother,  Charles  le  Bel, 
were  both  immured  in  Chateau  Gaillard,  in  1314.  The 
scandalous  chronicle  of  those  times  will  explain  the 
causes  of  their  imprisonment.  Margaret  was  strangled 
by  order  of  her  husband.  Blanche,  after  seven  years’ 
captivity,  was  transferred  to  the  convent  of  Maubuisson, 
near  Pontoise,  where  she  continued  a recluse  till  her 
death. — In  1331,  David  Bruce,  compelled  to  flee  from 
the  superior  power  of  the  third  Edward,  found  an  asylum 
in  Chateau  Gaillard ; and  here,  for  a time,  maintained  the 
pageantry  of  a court. — Twenty-four  years  subsequently, 
when  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  was  sent  as  a 
captive  from  Rouen  to  Paris,  he  was  confined  here, 
during  one  night,  by  order  of  the  dauphin,  who  had 
made  him  his  prisoner  by  treachery,  whilst  partaking  of 
a banquet. — In  the  following  century  Chateau  Gaillard 
braved  the  victorious  arms  of  Henry  Vth;  nor  was  it 
taken  till  after  a siege  of  sixteen  months.  The  garrison 
only  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men;  yet  this 
scanty  troop  would  not  have  yielded,  had  not  the  ropes, 
by  which  they  drew  up  their  water-buckets*,  been  worn 
out  and  destroyed. — During  the  same  reign,  it  was  again 
taken  and  lost  by  the  French,  into  whose  hands  it  finally 
fell  in  1449,  when  Charles  Vllth  commanded  the  siege  in 
person.  Even  then,  however,  it  stood  a long  siege;  and 
it  was  almost  the  last  of  the  strong  holds  of  Normandy, 
which  held  out  for  the  successors  of  the  ancient  dukes. 
After  the  re-union  of  the  duchy,  it  was  not  destroyed,  or 
suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  like  the  greater  number  of  the 
Norman  fortresses  : during  the  religious  wars,  it  still 


* Monstrelet,  Johnes'  Translation,  ii.  p.  242. 
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continued  to  be  a formidable  military  post,  as  well  as  a 
royal  palace;  and  it  was  honored  by  the  residence  of 
Henry  IVth,  whose  father,  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  died 
here  in  156*2. — Its  importance  ceased  in  the  following 
reign. — The  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country  requested 
the  king  to  order  that  the  castle  should  be  dismantled. 
They  dreaded,  lest  its  towers  should  serve  as  an  asylum 
to  some  of  the  numerous  bands  of  marauders,  by  whom 
France  was  then  infested.  It  was  consequently  under- 
mined and  reduced  to  its  present  state  of  ruin. 

We  did  not  again  attempt  to  pay  our  devotions  at 
the  shrine  of  Saint  Clotilda,  and  we  found  no  interesting 
object  in  the  church  of  Andelys  which  could  detain  us. 
We  therefore  proceeded  without  delay  to  Ecouis,  where 
we  were  assured  that  the  church  would  gratify  our  cu- 
riosity.— This  building  has  an  air  of  grandeur  as  it  is 
seen  rising  above  the  flat  country ; and  it  is  of  a singular 
shape,  the  ground-plan  being  that  of  a Greek  cross. 
The  exterior  is  plain  and  offers  nothing  remarkable:  the 
interior  retains  statues  of  various  saints,  which,  though  not 
very  ancient  or  in  very  good  taste,  are  still  far  from  being 
inelegant.  Saint  Mary,  the  Egyptian,  who  is  among  them, 
covered  with  her  tresses,  which  may  easily  be  mistaken 
for  a long  plaited  robe,  is  a saint  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence in  this  part  of  France.  In  the  choir  are  several  tomb- 
stones, with  figures  engraved  upon  them,  their  faces  and 
hands  being  inlaid  with  white  marble. — In  this  part  of 
the  building  also  remains  the  tomb  of  John  Marigni, 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  with  his  effigy  of  fine  white  marble, 
in  perfect  preservation.  The  face  is  marked  with  a 
strong  expression  of  that  determined  character,  which  he 
unquestionably  possessed.  When  he  wras  sent  as  au 
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ambassador  to  Edward  Illrd,  in  1342,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  English  court  in  the  guise  of  a military  man, 
and  not  as  a minister  of  peace ; and  we  may  doubt  whe- 
ther his  virtues  qualified  him  for  the  mitre.  If  even  a 
Pope,  however,  in  latter  days,  commanded  a sculptor  to 
pourtray  him  with  a sword  in  his  hand,  the  martial 
tendency  of  an  archbishop  may  well  be  pardoned  in  more 
turbulent  times.  The  following  distich,  from  his  epitaph, 
alludes  to  his  achievements: — 

“ Armis  praecinctus,  raentisque  cliaractere  cinctus, 

“ Dux  fuit  in  bellis,  Anglis  virtute  rebellis.” 

The  unfortunate  Enguerrand  de  Marigni,  brother  of 
the  archbishop,  and  lord  treasurer  under  Philip  the  Fair, 
was  the  founder  of  this  church.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  king’s  uncle,  Enguerrand  was  hanged  without  trial, 
and  his  family  experienced  the  most  bitter  persecution. 
His  body,  which  had  at  first  been  interred  in  the  convent 
of  the  Chartreux,  at  Paris,  was  removed  hither  in  1324; 
and  his  descendants  obtained  permission,  in  1475,  to  erect 
a mausoleum  to  his  memory.  But  the  king,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  acceded  to  their  petition,  added  the  express 
condition*,  that  no  allusion  should  be  made  to  Marigni’s 

* The  letter  of  this  stipulation  appears  to  have  been  attended  to  much 
more  than  its  spirit;  for  at  the  top  of  the  monument  were  five  figures: 
— Our  Savior  seated  in  the  centre,  as  if  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  sen- 
tence; on  either  side  of  him,  an  angel;  and  below,  Charles  de  Valois 
and  Enguerrand  de  Marigni;  the  former  on  the  right  of  Christ,  crowned 
with  the  ducal  coronet;  the  other,  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  guise  and 
posture  of  a suppliant,  imploring  the  divine  vengeance  for  his  unjust  fate. 
— Histoire  de  la  Haute  Normandie,  ii.  p.  338. 
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tragical  end.  The  monument  was  destroyed  in  the  revo- 
lution; hut  the  murder  of  the  treasurer  is  one  of  those 
“ damned  spots,”  which  will  never  be  washed  out  of  the 
history  of  France.  — Charles  de  Valois  soon  felt  the 
sting  of  remorse;  and  within  a year  from  the  wreaking 
of  his  vengeance,  he  caused  alms  to  he  publicly  distributed 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  with  an  injunction  to  every  one 
that  received  them,  “ to  pray  to  God  for  the  souls  of 
Enguerrand  de  Marigni,  and  Charles  de  Valois,  taking 
care  to  put  the  subject  first*.” — -In  the  church  at  Ecouis, 
was  formerly  the  following  epitaph,  whose  obscurity  has 
given  rise  to  a variety  of  traditions : — 

“ Ci  gist  le  fils,  ci  gist  la  mere, 

“ Ci  gist  la  soeur,  ci  gist  le  frere, 

“ Ci  gist  la  femme,  et  le  mari ; 

“ Et  ci  ne  sont  que  deux  ici  f.” 

Other  inscriptions  of  the  same  nature  are  said  to  have 
existed  in  England.  Goube^  supposes  that  this  one  is 
the  record  of  an  incestuous  connection ; hut  we  may 
doubt  whether  a less  sinful  solution  may  not  be  given  to 
the  enigma. 

* Montfaucon,  Monumens  de  la  Monarchic  Francaise,  n.  p.  220. 
f In  a collection  of  epitaphs  printed  at  Cologne,  1623,  under  the  title 
of  Epitaphia  Joco-seria,  I find  the  same  monumental  inscription,  with 
the  observation,  that  it  is  at  Tournay,  and  \yith  the  following  explana- 
tion.— “ De  pari  conjugum,  postea  ad  religionem  transeuntium  et  in  ea 
praefectorum.  Alter  fuit  Franciscauus ; altera  verb  Clarissa.” 

J Histoirc  du,  Duche  de  Normandie,  in.  p.  15. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 

EVREUX— CATHEDRAL— ABBEY  OF  ST.  TAURINUS— ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 

( Evreux , July,  1818. ) 

Our  journey  to  this  city  has  not  afforded  the 
gratification  which  we  anticipated. — You  may  recollect 
Ducarel’s  eulogium  upon  the  cathedral,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  France. — It  is  our  fate 
to  be  continually  at  variance  with  the  doctor,  till  I am 
half  inclined  to  fear  you  may  be  led  to  suspect  that  jea- 
lousy has  something  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that  I fall 
under  the  ban  of  the  old  Greek  proverb, — 

u K ou  xspay.svg’  xspa.pi.si  (fiQovesi  xai  tsxtovi  tsxtwv .” — 

As  for  myself,  however,  I do  hope  and  trust  that  I 
am  marvellously  free  from  antiquarian  spite. — And  in  this 
instance,  our  expectations  were  also  raised  by  the  antiquity 
and  sanctity  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Henry  1st,  who  made  a considerate  bargain  with  Bishop 
Audinus*,  by  which  he  was  allowed  to  burn  the  city  and 


* This  curious  transaction,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1119,  is 
related  with  considerable  naivete  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  p.  852,  as  follows: 
— “ Henricus  Rex  rebellibus  ultra  parcere  nolens,  pagum  Ebroicensem 
adiit,  et  Ebroas  cum  valida  manu  impugnare  coepit.  Sed  oppidanis,  qui 
intrinsecus  erant,  cum  civibus  viriliter  repugnantibus,  introire  nequivit. 
Erant  cum  illo  Ricardus  filius  ejus,  et  Stephanus  Comes  nepos  cjus, 
Radulfus  de  Guader,  et  maxima  vis  Normannorum.  Quibus  ante  Regem 
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its  rebellious  inhabitants,  upon  condition  of  bestowing 
his  treasures  for  the  re-construction  of  the  monasteries, 
after  the  impending  conflagration.  The  church,  thus 
raised,  is  said  by  William  of  Jumieges  *,  to  have  sur- 
passed every  other  in  Neustria;  but  it  is  certain  that  only 
a very  small  portion  of  the  original  building  now  remains. 
A second  destruction  awaited  it.  Philip  Augustus,  who 
desolated  the  county  of  Evreux  with  fire  and  sword, 
stormed  the  capital,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex;  and  all 
its  buildings,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  were  burnt  to 
the  ground.  Hoveden,  his  friend,  and  Brito,  his  enemy, 

convocatis  in  unuin,  Rex  dixit  adAudinutn  Episcopum.  “ Videsne,  domine 
Praesul,  quod  repelliinur  ah  hostibus,  nee  eos  nisi  per  ignem  subjugare 
poterimus?  Verum,  si  ignis  immittitur,  Ecclesiae  comburentur,  et  in- 
sontibus  ingens  damnum  inferetur.  Nunc  ergo,  Pastor  Ecclesiae,  dili- 
gentfer  considera,  et  quod  utilius  prospexeris  provide  nobis  insinua.  Si 
victoria  nobis  per  incendium  divinities  conceditur,  opitulante  Deo,  Ecclesiae 
detrimenta  restaurabuntur : quia  de  tliesauris  nostris  commodos  sumptus 
gratantfer  largiemur.  Unde  domusDei,  ut  reor,  in  melius  reaedificabuntur.” 
Haesitat  in  tanto  discrimine  Praesul  auxius,  ignorat  quid  jubeat  divinae 
dispositioni  competentius:  nescit  quid  debeat  magis  velle  vel  eligere  sa- 
lubrius.  Tandem  prudentum  consultu  praecepit  ignem  immitti,  et  civi- 
tatem  concremari,  ut  ab  anathematizatis  proditoribus  liberaretur,  et 
legitimis  habitatoribus  restitueretur.  Radulfus  igitur  de  Guader  a parte 
Aquilonali  primus  ignem  injecit,  et  effrenis  Hamma  per  urbem  statirn  vo- 
lavit,  et  omnia  (tempus  enim  autumni  siccum  erat)  corripuit.  Tunc 
combusta  est  basilica  sancti  Salvatoris,  quam  Sanctimoniales  incolebant, 
et  Celebris  aula  gloriosae  virginis  et  matris  Marias,  cui  Praesul  et  Clerus 
serviebant,  ubi  Pontificalem  Curiam  parochiani  frequentabant.  Rex,  et 
cuncti  Optimates  sui  Episcopo  pro  Ecclesiarum  combustione  vadimonium 
supplicitfer  dederunt,  et  uberes  impensas  de  opibus  suis  ad  restaurationem 
earum  palain  spoponderunt.” 

* Duchesne , Scriptores  Normanni,  p.  309. 
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both  bear  witness  to  this  fact — the  latter  in  the  following; 
lines : — 

. . . “ irarum  stimulis  agitatus,  ad  omne 
“ Excidium  partis  adversae  totus  inardens, 

“ Ebroicas  primo  sic  incineravit,  ut  orunes 
“ Cum  doinibus  simul  ecclesias  consumpserit  ignis.” — 

The  church,  in  its  present  state,  is  a medley  of  many 
different  styles  and  ages : the  nave  alone  retains  vestiges 
of  early  architecture,  in  its  massy  piers  and  semi-circular 
arches:  these  are  evidently  of  Norman  workmanship,  and 
are  probably  part  of  the  church  erected  by  Henry. — All 
the  rest  is  comparatively  modern. — The  western  front  is 
of  a debased  Palladian  style,  singularly  ill  adapted  to  a 
Gothic  cathedral.  It  is  flanked  with  two  towers,  one  of 
which  ends  in  a cupola,  the  other  in  a short  cone. — The 
central  tower,  which  is  comparatively  plain  and  sur- 
mounted by  a high  spire,  was  built  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  bishopric  of  the  cele- 
brated, John  de  Balue,  who  was  in  high  favor  with 
Louis  Xlth,  and  obtained  from  that  monarch  great  as- 
sistance towards  repairing,  enlarging,  and  beautifying 
his  church.  The  roof,  the  transept  towards  the  palace, 
the  sacristy,  the  library,  and  a portion  of  the  cloisters, 
are  all  said  to  have  been  erected  by  him*. — The  northern 
transept  is  the  only  part  that  can  now  lay  claim  to  beauty 
or  uniformity  in  its  architecture : it  is  of  late  and  bastard 
Gothic;  yet  the  portal  is  not  destitute  of  merit:  it  is  evi- 
dently copied  from  the  western  portal  of  the  cathedral  at 
Rouen,  though  far  inferior  in  every  respect,  and  with  a 


* Gallia  Christiana,  xi.  p.  606. 
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decided  tendency  towards  the  Italian  style.  Almost  every 
part  of  it  still  appears  full  of  elaborate  ornaments,  though 
all  the  saints  and  bishops  have  fled  from  the  arched 
door- way,  and  the  bas-relief  which  was  over  the  entrance 
has  equally  disappeared. 

Duearel*  notices  four  statues  of  canons,  attached  to 
a couple  of  pillars  at  the  hack  ot  the  chancel. — We  were 
desirous  of  seeing  authentic  specimens  ol  sculpture  ol 
a period  at  least  as  remote  as  the  conquest;  and,  as  the 
garden  belonging  to  the  prefect,  the  Comte  de  Goyon, 

* From  the  manner  in  which  Ducarel  speaks  of  these  statues, 
CAnglo-Nonnan  Antiquities,  p.  85.J  he  leaves  it  to  be  understood,  that 
they  were  in  existence  in  his  time ; but  it  is  far  from  certain  that  this 
was  the  case ; for  the  whole  of  his  account  of  them  is  no  more  than  a 
translation  from  the  following  passage  in  Le  Brasseur  s Histoire  du  Comte 
d'  Evreu.r,  p.  11. — “ Le  Diocese  d’Evreuxa  fetfe  si  favorisfe  des  graces 
de  Dieu,  qu’on  ne  voit  presqu’aucun  temps  ou  1 Herfesie  y ait  pfenfetife, 
mfime  lorsque  les  1’rotestans  inondoient  et  corrompoient  toute  la  trance, 
et  particulierement  la  Normandie.  On  ne  pent  pas  cependant  desavoiier 
qu’  il  y a eu  de  temps  en  temps,  quelqucs  personnes  qui  se  sont  livrfees  a 
1’ erreur ; et  Ton  peut  remarquer  quatre  Statues  attachees  a deux  piliers 
au  dehors  du  chancel  de  1’  Eglisc  Cathfedrale  du  cote  du  Cimetiere,  dont 
trois  reprfesentent  trois  Chanoines,  la  tete  couverte  de  leurs  Aumuces 
selon  la  coutume  de  ce  teinps-la,  et  une  qu  at  rife  me  qui  reprfesente  un 
Chanoine  k un  pilier  plus  feloignfe,  la  tete  nue,  tenant  sa  main  sui  le 
coeur  coniine  un  signe  de  son  repentir;  parce  que  la  tradition  dit, 
qu’aiant  fetfe  atteint  et  convaincu  du  crime  d’  herfesie,  le  Chapitre  1 avoit 
interdit  des  fonctions  de  son  Bfenefice,  mais  qu  aiaut  ensuite  abjurfe  son 
erreur,  le  meme  Chapitre  le  rfetablit  dans  tons  ses  droits,  honneuis,  et 
privileges:  cependant  il  fut  ordonnfe  qu’en  mfemoire  de  1 fegarement  et 
de  la  pfenitence  de  ce  Chanoine,  ces  Statues  demeureroient  attachfees 
aux  piliers  de  leur  Eglise,  lorsqu’elle  fftt  rfebatie  des  deniers  de  denry  1. 
Roy  d’Angleterre,  par  les  soins  d’Audoenus  Eveque  d Evreux. 
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incloses  this  portion  of  the  church,  we  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  his  grounds.  Leave  was  most  obligingly 
granted,  and  we  received  every  attention  from  the  prefect 
and  his  lady;  but  we  could  find  no  traces  of  the  objects 
of  our  search.  They  were  probably  destroyed  during  the 
revolution ; at  which  time,  the  count  told  us  that  the 
statues  at  the  north  portal  were  also  broken  to  pieces. 
At  Evreux,  the  democrats  had  full  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  their  iconoclastic  fury.  Little  or  no  previous  injury 
had  been  done  by  the  Calvinists,  who  appear  to  have 
been  unable  to  gain  any  ascendency  in  this  town  or  dio- 
cese, at  the  same  time  that  they  lorded  it  over  the  rest 
of  Normandy.  Evreux  had  been  fortified  against  heresy, 
by  the  piety  and  good  sense  of  two  of  her  bishops:  they 
foresaw  the  coming  storm,  and  they  took  steps  to  redress 
the  grievances  which  were  objects  of  complaint,  as  well 
as  to  reform  the  church-establishment,  and  to  revise  the 
breviary  and  the  mass-book. — Conduct  like  this  seldom 
fails  in  its  effect;  and  the  tranquil  by-stander  may  regret 
that  it  is  not  more  frequently  adopted  by  contending 
parties. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  handsome,  though 
not  peculiar.  Some  good  specimens  of  painted  glass  re- 
main in  the  windows;  and,  in  various  parts  of  the  church, 
there  are  elegant  tabernacles  and  detached  pieces  of 
sculpture,  as  well  in  stone  as  in  wood.  The  pulpit,  in 
particular,  is  deserving  of  this  praise:  it  is  supported  on 
cherubs’  heads,  and  is  well  designed  and  executed. 

The  building  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin:  it  claims 
for  its  first  bishop,  Taurinus,  a saint  of  the  third  century, 
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memorable  in  legendary  tale  for  a desperate  battle  which 
he  fought  against  the  devil.  Satan  was  sadly  drubbed, 
and  the  bishop  wrenched  off  one  of  his  horns*.  The 
trophy  was  deposited  in  the  crypt  of  his  church,  where 
it  long  remained,  to  amuse  the  curious,  and  stand  the 
nurses  of  Evreux  in  good  stead,  as  the  means  of  quieting 
noisy  children. — The  learned  Cardinal  Du  Perron  suc- 
ceeded to  St.  Taurinus,  though  at  an  immense  distance 


* This  was  not  the  first,  nor  the  only,  contest,  which  was  fought 
by  Taurinus  with  Satan.  Their  struggles  began  at  the  moment  of 
the  saint’s  coming  to  Evreux,  and  did  not  even  terminate  when  his 
life  was  ended.  But  the  devil  was,  by  the  power  of  his  adversary, 
brought  to  such  a helpless  state,  that,  though  he  continued  to  haunt 
the  city,  where  the  people  knew  him  by  the  name  of  Gobelinus,  he 
was  unable  to  injure  any  one. — All  this  is  seriously  related  by  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  (p.  555  ) from  whom  I extract  the  following  passage,  in  illus- 
tration of  what  Evreux  was  supposed  to  owe  to  its  first  bishop. — 
“ Grassante  secunda  persecutione,  quae  sub  Doinitiano  in  Christianos 
furuit,  Dionysius  Parisiensis  Episcopus  Taurinum  filiolum  suum  jam 
quadragenarium,  Praesulem  ordinavit;  et  (vaticinatis  pluribus  quae  pas- 
surus  erat)  Ebroicensibus  in  nomine  Domini  direxit.  Viro  Dei  ad  portas 
civitatis  appropinquanti,  daemon  in  tribus  figmeutis  se  opposuit:  scilicet 
in  specie  ursi,  et  leonis,  et  bubali  terrere  athletam  Christi  voluit.  Sed 
ille  fortiter,  ut  inexpugnabilis  murus,  in  fide  perstitit,,  et  coeptum  iter 
peregit,  hospitiumque  in  domo  Lucii  suscepit.  Tertia  die,  dum  Taurinus 
ibidem  populo  praedicaret,  et  dulcedo  fidei  novis  auditoribus  multiim  pla- 
ceret,  dolens  diabolus  Eufrasiam  Lucii  filiam  vexare  coepit,  et  in  ignem 
jecit.  Quae  statim  mortuaestj  sed  paulo  post,  orante  Taurino  ac  ju- 
bente  ut  resurgeret,  in  nomine  Domini  resuscitata  est.  Nullum  in  ea 
adustionis  signum  apparuit.  Omnes  igitur  hoc  miraculum  videntes 
subitb  territi  sunt,  et  obstupescentes  in  Dominum  Jesuin  Christum  credi- 
derunt.  In  ilia  die  cxx.  homines  baptizati  sunt.  Octo  caeci  illuminati, 
et  quatuor  muti  sanati,  aliique  plures  ex  diversis  infirmitatibus  in  nomine 
Domini  sunt  curati.” 
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of  time.  He  was  appointed  by  Henry  IVth,  towards 
whose  conversion  lie  appears  to  have  been  greatly  instru- 
mental, as  he  was  afterwards  the  principal  mediator,  by 
whose  intercession  the  Pope  was  induced  to  grant  abso- 
lution to  the  monarch.  The  task  was  one  of  some 
difficulty : for  the  court  of  Spain,  then  powerful  at  the 
Vatican,  used  all  their  efforts  to  prevent  a reconciliation, 
with  a view  of  fomenting  the  troubles  in  France. — Most 
of  the  bishops  of  this  see  appear  to  have  possessed  great 
piety  and  talent. 

I have  already  mentioned  to  you,  that  the  fraternity 
of  the  Conards  was  established  at  Evreux,  as  well  as  at 
Rouen.  Another  institution,  of  equal  absurdity,  was 
peculiar,  I believe,  to  this  cathedral  *.  It  bore  the  name 
of  the  Feast  of  St.  Vital,  as  it  united  with  the  anni- 
versary of  that  saint,  which  is  celebrated  on  the  first  of 
May:  the  origin  of  the  custom  may  be  derived  from 
the  heathen  Floralia,  a ceremony  begun  in  innocence, 
continued  to  abomination.  At  its  first  institution,  the 
feast  of  St.  Vital  was  a simple  and  a natural  rite:  the 
statues  of  the  saints  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  fo- 
liage, perhaps  as  an  offering  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
opening  year.  In  process  of  time,  branches  were  substi- 
tuted for  leaves,  and  they  were  cut  from  the  growing 
trees,  by  a lengthened  train  of  rabble  pilgrims. — The 
clergy  themselves  headed  the  mob,  who  committed  such 
devastation  in  the  neighboring  woods,  that  the  owners  of 
them  were  glad  to  compromise  for  the  safety  of  their 
timber,  by  stationing  persons  to  supply  the  physical,  as 
* Masson  de  St.  Amand,  Essais  Historiques  sur  Evreux , i.  p.  77. 
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'veil  as  the  religious,  wants  of  the  populace.  The  excesses 
consequent  upon  such  a practice  may  easily  be  imagined: 
the  duration  of  the  feast  was  gradually  extended  to  ten 
days;  and,  during  this  time,  licentiousness  of  all  kinds 
prevailed  under  the  plea  of  religion.  To  use  the  words 
of  a manuscript,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  cathe- 
dral, they  played  at  skittles  on  the  roof  of  the  church, 
and  the  bells  were  kept  continually  ringing.  These 
orgies,  at  length,  were  quelled;  but  not  till  two  pre- 
bendaries belonging  to  the  chapter,  had  nearly  lost  their 
lives  in  the  attempt. — Hitherto,  indeed,  the  clergy  had 
enjoyed  the  merriment  full  as  well  as  the  laity.  One 
jolly  canon,  appropriately  named  Jean  Bouteille,  made  a 
will,  in  which  he  declared  himself  the  protector  of  the 
feast ; and  he  directed  that,  on  its  anniversary,  a pall 
should  be  spread  in  the  midst  of  the  church,  with  a 
gigantic  bottle  in  its  centre,  and  four  smaller  ones  at  the 
corners;  and  he  took  care  to  provide  funds  for  the  per- 
petuation of  this  rebus. 

The  cathedral  offers  few  subjects  for  the  pencil. — As 
a species  of  monument,  of  which  we  have  no  specimens 
in  England,  I add  a sketch  of  a Gothic  puteal,  which 
stands  near  the  north  portal.  It  is  apparently  of  the  same 
sera  as  that  part  of  the  church. 

From  the  cathedral  we  went  to  the  church  of 
St.  Taurinus.  The  proud  abbey  of  the  apostle  and  first 
bishop  of  the  diocese  retains  few  or  no  traces  of  its 
former  dignity.  So  long  as  inonachism  flourished,  a 
contest  existed  between  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  and 
the  brethren  of  this  monastery,  each  advocating  the  pre- 
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cedency  of  their  respective  establishment. — The  monks 
of  St.  Taurinus  contended,  that  their  abbey  was  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  William  of  Jumieges*  among 
the  most  ancient  in  Neustria,  as  well  as  among  those 
which  were  destroyed  hv  the  Normans,  and  re-built  by 
the  zeal  of  good  princes.  They  also  alleged  the  dis- 
pute that  prevailed  under  the  Norman  dukes  for  more 
than  two  hundred  yeais,  between  this  convent  and  that 
of  Fecamp,  respecting  the  right  of  nominating  one  of 
their  own  brethren  to  the  head  of  their  community,  a 
right  which  was  claimed  by  Fecamp;  and  they  displayed 
the  series  of  their  prelates,  continued  in  an  uninterrupted 
line  from  the  time  of  their  founder.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  justice  of  these  claims,  the  antiquity  of  the 
monastery  is  admitted  by  all  parties. — Its  monks,  like 
those  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Ouen,  had  the  privilege  of 
receiving  every  new  bishop  of  the  see,  on  the  first  day  of 
his  arrival  at  Evreux;  and  his  corpse  was  deposited  in 
their  church,  where  the  funeral  obsequies  were  performed. 
This  privilege,  originally  intended  only  as  a mark  of  dis- 
tinction to  the  abbey,  was  on  two  occasions  perverted  to 
a purpose  that  might  scarcely  have  been  expected.  Upon 
the  death  of  Bishop  John  d’Aubergenville  in  T256,  the 
monks  resented  the  reformation  which  he  had  endea- 
voured to  introduce  into  their  order,  by  refusing  to  admit 
his  body  within  their  precinct;  and  though  fined  for 
their  obstinacy,  they  did  not  learn  wisdom  by  experience, 
but  forty-three  years  afterwards  shewed  their  hostility 
more  decidedly  towards  the  remains  of  Geoffrey  of  Bar, 


* Duchesne,  Scriptores  Normanni,  p.  279. 
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a still  more  determined  reformer  of  monastic;  abuses. 
Extreme  was  the  licentiousness  which  orevailed  in  those 
days  among  the  monks  of  St.  Taurinus,  and  unceasing 
were  the  endeavors  of  the  bishop  to  correct  them.  The 
contest  continued  during  his  life,  at  the  close  of  which, 
they  not  only  shut  their  doors  against  his  corpse,  but 
dragged  it  from  the  coffin  and  gave  it  a public  flagella- 
tion. So  gross  an  act  of  indecency  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  classed  among  the  many  scandalous  tales  in- 
vented of  ecclesiastics,  but  that  the  judicial  proceedings 
which  ensued  leave  no  doubt  of  its  truth ; and  it  was 
even  recorded  in  the  burial  register  of  the  cathedral. 

The  church  of  St.  Taurinus  offers  some  valuable  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  architecture. — The  southern  transept 
still  preserves  a row  of  Norman  arches,  running  along  the 
lower  part  of  its  west  side,  as  well  as  along  its  front ; 
but  those  above  them  are  pointed.  To  the  south  are 
six  circular  arches,  divided  into  two  compartments,  in 
each  of  which  the  central  arch  has  formerly  served  for 
a window.  Both  the  lateral  ones  are  filled  with  coeval 
stone-work,  whose  face  is  carved  into  lozenges,  which 
were  alternately  coated  with  blue  and  red  mortar  or  stucco : 
distinct  traces  of  the  coloring  are  still  left  in  the  cavities  *. 
To  the  eastern  side  of  this  transept  is  attached,  as  at 
St.  Georges,  a small  chapel,  of  semi-circular  architecture, 
now  greatly  in  ruins.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  all 
comparatively  modern,  with  the  exception  of  some  ol 

* For  this  observation,  as  well  as  for  several  others  touching  Evreux 
and  Pont-Audemer,  I have  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  Mr. 
Cotman's  memoranda. 
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the  lower  arches  on  the  north  side. — A strange  and 
whimsical  vessel  for  holy  water  attracted  our  attention. 
I cannot  venture  to  guess  at  its  date,  but  I do  not  think 
it  is  more  recent  than  the  fourteenth  century. 


The  principal  curiosity  of  the  church,  and  indeed  of 
the  town,  is  the  shrine,  which  contained,  or  perhaps  con- 
tains, a portion  of  the  bones  of  the  patron  saint,  whose 
body,  after  having  continued  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years  a hidden  treasure,  was  at  last  revealed  in  a miracu- 
lous manner  to  the  prayers  of  Landulphus,  one  of  his 
successors  in  the  episcopacy. — The  cathedral  of  Chartres, 
in  early  ages,  set  up  a rival  claim  for  the  possession 
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of  this  precious  relic;  but  its  existence  here  was  for- 
mally verified  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
the  opening  of  the  chdsse , in  which  a small  quantity  of 
bones  was  found  tied  up  in  a leather  bag,  with  a certi- 
ficate of  their  authenticity,  signed  hy  an  early  hishop. — 
The  shrine  is  of  silver-gilt,  about  one  and  a half  foot 
in  height  and  two  feet  in  length : it  is  a fine  specimen  of 
ancient  art.  In  shape  it  resembles  the  nave  of  a church, 
with  the  sides  richly  enchased  with  figures  of  saints  and 
bishops.  Our  curious  eyes  would  fain  have  pried  within ; 
but  it  was  closed  with  the  impression  of  the  archbishop’s 
signet. — A crypt,  the  original  burial  place  of  St.Taurinus, 
is  still  shewn  in  the  church,  and  it  continues  to  be  the 
object  of  great  veneration.  It  is  immediately  in  front  of 
the  high  altar,  and  is  entered  by  two  staircases,  one  at 
the  head,  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin.  The  vault 
is  very  small,  only  admitting  of  the  coffin  and  of  a narrow 
passage  by  its  side.  The  sarcophagus,  which  is  extremely 
shallow,  and  neither  wide  nor  long,  is  partly  imbedded  in 
the  wall,  so  that  the  head  and  foot  and  one  side  alone 
are  visible. — A portion  of  the  monastic  buildings  of 
St.  Taurinus  now  serves  as  a seminary  for  the  catholic 
priesthood. 

The  west  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles  is  not  devoid 
of  interest.  Many  other  churches  here  have  been  dese- 
crated; and  this  ancient  building  has  been  converted  into 
a stable.  The  door-way  is  formed  by  a fine  semi-circular 
arch,  ornamented  with  the  chevron-moulding,  disposed 
in  a triple  row,  and  with  a line  of  quatrefoils  along  the 
archivolt.  Both  these  decorations  are  singular;  I recol- 
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lect  no  other  instance  of  the  quatrefoil  being  employed 
in  an  early  Norman  building,  though  immediately  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  pointed  style  it  became  exceedingly 
common ; nor  can  I point  out  another  example  of  the 
chevron-moulding  thus  disposed.  It  produces  a better 
effect  than  when  arranged  in  detached  bands.  The  capi- 
tals to  the  pillars  of  the  arch  are  sculptured  with  winged 
dragons  and  other  animals,  in  hold  relief. 

These  are  the  only  worthy  objects  of  architectural 
inquiry  now  existing  in  the  city.  Many  must  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  by  the  excesses  of 
the  revolution. — Evreux  therefore  does  not  abound  with 
memorials  of  its  antiquity.  But  its  existence  as  a town, 
during  the  period  of  the  domination  of  the  Romans, 
rests  upon  authority  that  is  scarcely  questionable.  It  has 
been  doubted  whether  the  present  city,  or  a village  about 
three  miles  distant,  known  by  the  name  of  Old  Evreux, 
is  the  Mediolanum  Auler corum  of  Ptolemy.  His  de- 
scription is  given  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  exclude  the 
pretensions  of  any  other  town,  though  not  w ith  such  a 
degree  of  precision  as  will  enable  us,  after  a lapse  of 
sixteen  centuries,  to  decide  between  the  claims  of  the  two 
sites.  Caesar,  in  his  Commentaries , speaks  in  general 
terms  of  the  Aulerci  Eburovices,  who  are  admitted  to 
have  been  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  district,  and 
whose  name,  especially  as  modified  to  Ebroici  and  Ebroi, 
is  clearly  to  be  recognized  in  that  of  the  county.  The 
foundations  of  ancient  buildings  are  still  to  be  seen  at 
Old  Evreux;  and  various  coins  and  medals  of  the  upper 
empire,  have  at  different  times  been  dug  up  within 
its  precincts.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  the 
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Mediolanum  Aulercorum  was  situated  there.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  contrary  opinion  admit  that  Old  Evreux 
was  a Roman  station;  but  they  say  that,  considering  its 
size,  it  can  have  been  no  more  than  an  encampment : 
they  also  maintain,  that  a castle  was  subsequently  built 
upon  the  site  of  this  encampment,  by  Richard,  Count 
of  Evreux,  and  that  the  destruction  of  this  castle,  during 
the  Norman  wars,  gave  rise  to  the  ruins  now  visible, 
which  in  their  turn  were  the  cause  of  the  name  of  the 
village*. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  town  stood  in  its  present  situation : Ordericus  Vitalis 
speaks  in  terms  that  admit  of  no  hesitation,  when  he 
states  that,  in  the  year  1080,  “ fides  Christi  Evanticorum, 
id  est  Evroas,  urbem,  super  Ittonum  Jluvium  sitam 
possidebat  et  salubriter  illuminabat-f-.” 

In  the  times  of  Norman  sovereignty,  Evreux  at- 
tained an  unfortunate  independence:  Duke  Richard  1st 
severed  it  from  the  duchy,  and  erected  it  into  a distinct 
earldom  in  favor  of  Robert,  his  second  son.  From  him 
the  inheritance  descended  to  Richard  and  William,  his  son 
and  grandson ; after  whose  death,  it  fell  into  the  female 
line,  and  passed  into  the  house  of  Montfort  d’Amaury, 
by  the  marriage  of  Agnes,  sister  of  Richard  of  Evreux. 
— Nominally  independent,  but  really  held  only  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  the  rank  of  the 
earldom  occasioned  the  misery  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  continually  involved  in  warfare,  and  plundered  by 
conflicting  parties.  The  annals  of  Evreux  contain  the 


* Le  Brasscur,  Histoire  du  Comte  d'  Evreux,  p.  4. 
f Duchesne,  Scriptores  Normanni,  p.  555. 
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relation  of  a series  of  events,  full  of  interest  and  amuse- 
ment to  us  who  peruse  them ; but  those,  who  lived  at  the 
time  when  these  events  were  really  acted,  might  exclaim, 
like  the  frogs  in  the  fable,  “that  what  is  entertainment  to 
us,  was  death  to  them.” — At  length,  the  treaty  of  Louviers, 
in  1 195,  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  King  of  France 
gained  the  right  of  placing  a garrison  in  Evreux;  and, 
five  years  afterwards,  he  obtained  a formal  cession  of  the 
earldom.  Philip  Augustus  took  possession  of  the  city, 
to  the  great  jov  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  six  years  be- 
fore, had  seen  their  town  pillaged,  and  their  houses 
destroved,  by  the  orders  of  this  monarch.  The  severity 
exercised  upon  that  occasion  had  been  excessive ; but 
Philip’s  indignation  had  been  roused  by  one  of  the  basest 
acts  of  treachery  recorded  in  history. — John,  faithless  at 
every  period  of  his  life,  had  entered  into  a treaty  with 
the  French  monarch,  during  the  captivity  of  his  brother, 
Cueur-de-Lion,  to  deliver  up  Normandy;  and  Philip, 
conformably  with  this  plan,  was  engaged  in  reducing  the 
strong  holds  upon  the  frontiers,  whilst  his  colleague  re- 
sided at  Evreux.  The  unexpected  release  of  the  English 
king  disconcerted  these  intrigues ; and  John,  alarmed  at 
the  course  which  he  had  been  pursuing,  thought  only 
how  to  avert  the  anger  of  his  offended  sovereign.  Under 
pretence,  therefore,  of  shewing  hospitality  to  the  French, 
he  invited  the  principal  officers  to  a feast,  where  he  caused 
them  all  to  be  murdered;  and  he  afterwards  put  the  rest 
of  the  garrison  to  the  sword. — Brito  records  the  transac- 
tion in  the  following  lines,  which  I quote,  not  only  as  an 
historical  document,  illustrative  of  the  moral  character 
of  one  of  the  worst  sovereigns  that  ever  swayed  the  British 
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sceptre,  but  as  an  honorable  testimony  to  the  memory  of 
his  unfortunate  brother: — 

“ Attamen  Ebro'icam  studio  majore  reformans 
“ Armis  et  rebus  et  bellatoribus  urbem, 

“ Pluribus  instructam  donavit  amore  Johanni, 

“ Ut  sibi  servet  earn:  tamen  arcem  non  dedit  illi. 

“ Ille  dolo  plenus,  qui  patrem,  qui  modo  fratrem 
“ Prodiderat,  ne  non  et  Regis  proditor  esset, 

“ Excedens  siculos  animi  impietate  Tyrannos, 

“ Francigenas  omnes  vocat  ad  convivia  quotquot 
“ Ebroicis  reperit,  equites  simul  atque  clientes, 

“ Paucis  exceptis  quos  sors  servavit  in  arce. 

“ Quos  cum  dispositis  armis  fecisset  ut  una 
“ Discubuisse  domo,  tanquam  prandere  putantes, 

“ Evocat  e latebris  armatos  protinus  Anglos, 

“ Interimitque  viros  sub  eadem  clade  trecentos, 

“ Et  palis  capita  ambustis  affixit,  et  urbem 
“ Circuit  affixis,  visu  mirabile,  tali 
“ Regem  porteuto  quaerens  magis  angere  luctu : 

“ Talibus  obsequiis,  tali  mercede  rependens 
" Millia  marcharum,  quas  Rex  donaverat  illi. 

“Tam  detestanda  pollutus  caede  Johannes 
“ Ad  fratrem  properat;  sed  Rex  tarn  flagitiosus 
“ Non  placuit  fratri : quis  enim,  nisi  daemone  plenus, 

“ Omninoque  Deo  vacuus,  virtute  redemptus 
“ A vitiis  nulla,  tarn  dira  fraude  placere 
“ Appetat,  aut  tanto  venetur  crimine  pacem  ? 

“ Sed  quia  frater  erat,  licet  illius  oderit  actus 
“ Omnibus  odibiles,  fraternae  foedera  pacis 
“ Non  negat  indigno,  nec  eum  privavit  amore, 

“ Ipsum  qui  nuper  Regno  privare  volebat 

The  vicissitudes  to  which  the  county  of  Evreux  was 
doomed  to  be  subject,  did  not  wholly  cease  upon  its  an- 
nexation to  the  crown  of  France.  It  passed,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  into  the  hands  of  the  Kings  of  Navarre, 
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so  as  to  form  a portion  of  their  foreign  territory ; and, 
early  in  the  fifteenth,  it  fell  by  right  of  concpiest  under 
English  sovereignty.  — Philip  the  Bold  conferred  it, 
in  1276,  upon  Louis,  his  youngest  son;  and  from  him 
descended  the  line  of  Counts  of  Evreux,  who,  originating 
in  the  royal  family  of  France,  became  Kings  of  Navarre. 
The  kingdom  was  brought  into  the  family  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Philip  Count  of  Evreux  with  Jane  daughter  of 
Louis  Hutin,  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  to  whom  she 
succeeded  as  heir  general.  Charles  lllrd,  of  Navarre, 
ceded  Evreux  by  treaty  to  his  namesake,  Charles  Vlth  of 
France,  in  1404;  and  he  shortly  after  bestowed  it  upon 
John  Stuart,  Lord  of  Aubigni,  and  Constable  of  Scotland. 
— Under  H enry  Vth,  our  countrymen  took  the  city  in 
1417,  but  we  were  not  long  allowed  to  hold  undisturbed 
possession  of  it;  for,  in  1424,  it  was  recaptured  by  the 
French.  Their  success,  however,  was  only  ephemeral; 
the  battle  of  Verneuil  replaced  Evreux  in  the  power 
of  the  English  before  the  expiration  of  the  same  year; 
and  we  kept  it  till  1441,  when  the  garrison  was  surprised, 
and  the  town  lost,  though  not  without  a vigorous  resist- 
ance.— Towards  the  close  of  the  following  century,  the 
earldom  was  raised  into  a Duch(>  pairie,  by  Charles  IXth, 
who,  having  taken  the  lordship  of  Gisors  from  his  brother, 
the  Due  d’ Alencon,  better  known  by  his  subsequent  title 
of  Due  d’ Anjou,  recompenced  him  by  a grant  of  Evreux. 
Upon  the  death  of  this  prince  without  issue,  in  1584, 
Evreux  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  the  title  lay  dormant 
till  1652,  when  Louis  XI Vth  exchanged  the  earldom  with 
the  Due  de  Bouillon,  in  return  for  the  principality  of 
Sedan.  In  his  family  it  remained  till  the  revolution, 
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which,  amalgamating'  the  whole  of  France  into  one  com- 
mon mass  of  equal  rights  and  laws,  put  an  end  to  all  local 
privileges  and  other  feudal  tenures. 

Evreux,  at  present,  is  a town  containing  about  eight 
thousand  inhabitants,  a great  proportion  of  whom  are 
persons  of  independent  property,  or  rentiers,  as  the 
French  call  them.  Hence  it  has  an  air  of  elegance, 
seldom  to  be  found  in  a commercial,  and  never  in  a ma- 
nufacturing town;  and  to  us  this  appearance  was  the 
more  striking,  as  being  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  we 
had  seen  in  Normandy.  The  streets  are  broad  and  beau- 
tifully neat.  The  city  stands  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and 
orchards,  in  a fertile  valley,  watered  by  the  I ton,  and 
inclosed  towards  the  north  and  south  by  ranges  of  hills. 
The  river  divides  into  two  branches  before  it  reaches  the 
town,  both  which  flow  on  the  outside  of  the  walls. 
But,  besides  these,  a portion  of  its  waters  has  been  con- 
ducted through  the  centre  of  the  city,  by  means  of  a 
canal  dug  by  the  order  of  Jane  of  Navarre.  This  Iton, 
like  the  Mole,  in  Kent,  suddenly  loses  itself  in  the  ground, 
near  the  little  town  of  Damville,  about  twenty  miles  south 
of  Evreux,  and  holds  its  subterranean  course  for  nearly 
two  miles.  A similar  phenomenon  is  observable  with  a 
neighboring  stream,  the  Risle,  between  Ferriere  and 
Grammont*:  in  both  cases  it  is  attributed,  I know  not 
with  what  justice,  to  an  abrupt  change  in  the  stratification 
of  the  soil. 


Goube,  Histoire  du  Duche  de  Normandie,  hi.  p.  223. 
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LETTER  XIX. 

VICINITY  OF  EVREUX— CHATEAU  DE  NAVARRE — COC'HEREL — PONT- 
AUDEMER— MONTFOIIT-SUR-RISLE— HARFLEUR— 
BOURG-ACHARD— FRENCH  WEDDING. 

( Bourg-Achard,  July,  1818J 

Evreux  is  seldom  visited  by  the  English;  and  none 
of  our  numerous  absentees  have  thought  fit  to  settle  here, 
though  the  other  parts  of  Normandy  are  filled  with  fami- 
lies who  are  suffering  under  the  sentence  of  self-banish- 
ment. It  is  rather  surprising,  that  this  town  has  not 
obtained  its  share  of  English  settlers:  the  air  is  good, 
provisions  are  cheap,  and  society  is  agreeable.  Those, 
too,  if  such  there  he,  who  are  attracted  by  historical  re- 
miniscences, will  find  themselves  on  historical  ground. 

The  premier  viscount  of  the  British  parliament  derives 
his  name  from  Evreux;  though,  owing  to  a slight  alte- 
ration in  spelling  and  to  our  peculiar  pronunciation,  it 
has  now  become  so  completely  anglicised,  that  few  per- 
sons, without  reflection,  would  recognize  a descendant  of 
the  Comtes  d’ Evreux,  in  Henry  Devereux,  Viscount  of 
Hereford.  The  Norman  origin  of  this  family  is  admitted 
by  the  genealogists  and  heralds,  both  of  France  and 
of  England ; and  the  fate  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  is  inva- 
riably introduced  in  the  works  of  those  authors,  who  have 
v\  ritten  upon  Evreux  or  its  honors. 

It  would  have  been  unpardonable  to  have  quitted 
Evreux,  without  rambling  to  the  Chateau  de  Navarre, 
which  is  not  more  than  a mile  and  half  distant  from 
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the  town. — This  Chateau,  whose  name  recals  an  interest- 
ing period  in  the  history  of  the  earldom,  was  originally 
a royal  residence.  It  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  by  Jane  of  France,  who,  with  a very 
pardonable  vanity,  directed  her  new  palace  to  be  called 
Navarre,  that  her  Norman  subjects  might  never  forget 
that  she  was  herself  a queen,  and  that  she  had  brought  a 
kingdom  as  a marriage  portion  to  her  husband.  Her 
son,  Charles  the  Bad,  a prince  whose  turbulent  and  evil 
disposition  caused  so  much  misfortune  to  France,  was 
horn  here.  Happy  too  had  it  been  for  him,  had  he  here 
closed  his  eyes  before  he  entered  upon  the  wider  theatre 
of  the  world!  During  his  early  days  passed  at  Navarre, 
he  is  said  to  have  shewn  an  ingenuousness  of  disposition 
and  some  traits  of  generosity,  which  gave  rise  to  hopes 
that  were  miserably  falsified  by  his  future  life. — The 
present  edifice,  however,  a modern  French  Chateau,  re- 
tains nothing  more  than  the  name  of  the  structure  which 
was  built  by  the  queen,  and  which  was  levelled  with  the 
ground,  in  the  year  1686,  by  the  Due  de  Bouillon,  the 
lord  of  the  country,  who  erected  the  present  mansion. 
His  descendants  resided  here  till  the  revolution,  at  which 
time  they  emigrated,  and  the  estate  became  national  pro- 
perty. It  remained  for  a considerable  period  unoccupied, 
and  was  at  last  granted  to  Josephine,  by  her  imperial 
husband.  At  present,  the  domain  belongs  to  her  son, 
Prince  Eugene,  by  whom  the  house  has  lately  been  strip- 
ped of  its  furniture.  Many  of  the  fine  trees  in  the  park 
have  also  been  cut  down,  and  the  whole  appears  neg- 
lected and  desolate.  His  mother  did  not  like  Navarre: 
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he  himself  never  saw  it:  the  queen  of  Holland  alone  used 
occasionally  to  reside  here. — The  principal  beauty  of 
the  place  lies  in  its  woods;  and  these  we  saw  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  It  was  impossible  for  earth  or  sky 
to  look  more  lovely. — The  house  is  of  stone,  with  large 
windows;  and  an  ill-shaped  dome  rises  in  the  centre. 
The  height  of  the  building  is  somewhat  greater  than  its 
width,  which  makes  it  appear  top-heavy;  and  every  thing 
about  it  is  formal;  but  the  noble  avenue,  the  terrace- 
steps,  great  lanthorns,  iron  gates,  and  sheets  of  water  on 
either  side  of  the  approach,  are  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
and  in  a fine  baronial  style. — Yet,  still  they  are  inferior 
to  the  accompaniments  of  the  same  nature  which  are 
found  about  many  noblemen’s  residences  in  England. — 
The  hall,  which  is  spacious,  has  a striking  effect,  being 
open  to  the  dome.  Its  sides  are  painted  with  military 
trophies,  and  with  the  warlike  instruments  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  We  saw  nothing  else  in  the 
house  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  merely  a collection  of 
apartments  of  moderate  size ; and,  empty  and  dirty  as 
they  were,  they  appeared  to  great  disadvantage.  In  the 
midst  of  the  solitude  of  desolation,  some  ordinary  por- 
traits of  the  Bouillon  family  still  remain  upon  the  walls, 
as  if  in  mockery  of  departed  greatness. 

We  were  unable  to  direct  our  course  to  Cocherel,  a 
village  about  sixteen  miles  distant,  on  the  road  to  Vernon, 
celebrated  as  the  spot  where  a battle  was  fought  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  between  the  troops  of  Navarre,  and 
those  of  France,  commanded  by  Du  Guesclin. — l notice 
this  place,  because  it  is  possible  that,  if  excavations  were 
made  there,  those  antiquaries  who  delight  in  relics  of  the 
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remotest  age  of  European  history,  might  win  many  prizes. 
A tomb  of  great  curiosity  was  discovered  in  the  year 
1685;  and  celts,  and  stone  hatchets,  and  other  imple- 
ments, belonging,  as  it  is  presumed,  to  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  have  been  found  beneath  the 
soil.  Many  of  these  are  described  and  figured  by  the 
Abbe  de  Cocherel,  in  a paper  full  of  curious  erudition, 
subjoined  to  Le  Brasseur’s  History  of  Evreux.  The 
hatchets  resembled  those  frequently  dug  up  in  England; 
hut  they  were  more  perfect,  inasmuch  as  some  of  them 
were  fastened  in  deers’  horns,  and  had  handles  attached 
to  them;  thus  clearly  indicating  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  used. — The  place  of  burial  differed,  I believe, 
in  its  internal  arrangement  from  any  sepulchral  monu- 
ment, whether  Cromlech,  Carnedd,  or  Barrow,  that  has 
been  opened  in  our  own  country.  Three  sides  of  it  were 
rudely  faced  with  large  stones:  within  were  contained 
about  twenty  skeletons,  lying  in  a row,  close  to  each 
other,  north  and  south,  their  arms  pressed  to  their  sides. 
The  head  of  each  individual  rested  on  a stone,  fashioned 
with  care,  but  to  no  certain  pattern.  Some  were  fusi- 
form, others  wedge-shaped,  and  others  irregularly  oblong. 
In  general,  the  stones  did  not  appear  to  he  the  production 
of  the  country.  One  was  oriental  jade,  another  German 
agate.  In  the  tomb  were  also  a few  cinerary  urns; 
whence  it  appears  that  the  people,  by  whom  it  was  con- 
structed, were  of  a nation  that  was  at  once  in  the  habit 
of  burning,  and  of  interring,  their  dead.  From  these  facts, 
the  Abbe  finds  room  for  much  ingenious  conjecture;  and, 
after  discussing  the  relative  probabilities  of  the  sepulchre 
having  been  a burying-place  of  the  Gauls,  the  Jews,  the 
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Druids,  the  Normans,  or  the  Huns,  he  decides,  though  with 
some  hesitation,  in  favor  of  the  last  of  these  opinions. 

From  Evreux  we  went  bv  Brionne  to  Pont-Audemer : 

J 

at  first  the  road  is  directed  through  an  open  country, 
without  beauty  or  interest;  but  the  prospect  improved 
upon  us  when  we  joined  the  rapid  sparkling  Risle,  which 
waters  a valley  of  great  richness,  bounded  on  either  side 
by  wooded  hills. — Of  Brionne  itself  I shall  soon  have  a 
better  opportunity  of  speaking;  as  we  purpose  stopping 
there  on  our  way  to  Caen. 

A few  miles  before  Brionne,  we  passed  Harcourt,  the 
ancient  barony  of  the  noble  family  still  flourishing  in 
England,  and  existing  in  France.  It  is  a small  country 
town,  remarkable  only  for  some  remains  of  a castle*, 
built  by  Robert  de  Harcourt,  fifth  in  descent  from 
Bernard  the  Dane,  chief  counsellor,  and  second  in  com- 
mand to  Rollo.  The  blood  of  the  Dane  is  in  the  present 
earl  of  Harcourt:  he  traces  his  lineage  in  a direct  line 
from  Robert,  the  builder  of  the  castle,  who  accompanied 
the  Conqueror  into  England,  and  fell  in  battle  by  his  side. 

Pont-Audemer  is  a small,  neat,  country  town,  situated 
upon  the  Risle,  which  here,  within  ten  miles  of  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Seine,  is  enlarged  into  a river  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  But  its  channel,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  divides  into  several  small  streams  ; 
and  thus  it  loses  much  of  its  dignity,  though  the  change 
is  highly  advantageous  to  picturesque  beauty,  and  to  the 
conveniences  of  trade.  Mills  stand  on  some  of  these 
streams,  but  most  of  them  are  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
tanning;  for  leather  is  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  place, 


* Masson  de  St.  Amnnd,  Essais  Historiques  sur  Evreux,  1.  p.  39 
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and  the  hides  prepared  at  Pont-Audemer  are  thought  to 
be  the  best  in  France. 

From  Brionne  the  valley  of  the  Risle  preserves  a 
width  of  about  a mile,  or  a mile  and  half:  at  Pont- 
Audemer  it  becomes  somewhat  narrower,  and  the  town 
stretches  immediately  across  it,  instead  of  being  built 
along  the  hanks  of  the  river. — The  inhabitants  are  thus 
enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  different  streams  which 
intersect  it. 

Tradition  refers  the  origin,  as  well  as  the  name  of 
Pont-Audemer,  to  a chief,  called  Aldemar  or  Odomar, 
who  ruled  over  a portion  of  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  who  built  a bridge  here. — These  legendary  heroes 
abound  in  topography,  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
discuss  their  existence.  In  Norman  times  Pont-Audemer 
was  a military  station.  The  nobility  of  the  province, 
always  turbulent,  but  never  more  so  than  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  1st,  had  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  absence  of  the  monarch,  and  by  his 
domestic  misfortunes,  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the 
son  of  Robert.  Henry  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  and  it  was  at  Pont-Audemer  that  the  first  conflict 
took  place  between  him  and  his  rebellious  subjects.  The 
latter  were  defeated,  and  the  fortress  immediately  surren- 
dered ; but,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it 
appears  to  have  been  of  greater  strength : it  had  been  ceded 
by  King  John  of  France  to  the  Count  of  Evreux,  and  it 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  its  former  lord  during  a siege 
of  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  his  generals  were 
obliged  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  their  military  engines 
and  artillery.  This  siege  is  memorable  in  history,  as  the 
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first  in  which  it  is  known  that  cannon  were  employed  in 
France. — Pont-Audemer,  still  in  possession  of  the  kings 
of  Navarre,  w ithstood  a second  siege,  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  same  century,  but  with  less  good  fortune 
than  before.  It  was  taken  by  the  constable  Du  Guesclin, 
and,  according  to  Froissart*,  u the  castle  was  razed  to 
the  ground,  though  it  had  cost  large  sums  to  erect;  and 
the  walls  and  tow  ers  of  the  town  were  destroyed.” 

St.  Ouen,  the  principal  church  in  the  place,  is  a poor 
edifice.  It  bears,  however,  some  tokens  of  remote  age: 
such  are  the  circular  arches  in  the  choir,  and  a curious 
capital,  on  which  are  represented  two  figures  in  combat, 
of  rude  sculpture.  — A second  church,  that  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Pres,  now  turned  into  a tan-house,  exhibits 
an  architectural  feature  wrhich  is  altogether  novel.  Over 
the  great  entrance,  it  has  a string-course,  apparently 
intended  to  represent  a corbel-table,  though  it  does  not 
support  any  superior  member;  and  the  intermediate  spaces 
between  the  corbels,  instead  of  being  left  blank,  as  usual, 
are  filled  with  sculptured  stones,  which  project  consider- 
ably, though  less  than  the  corbels  w ith  which  they  alter- 
nate. There  is  something  of  the  same  kind,  but  by  no 
means  equally  remarkable,  over  the  arcades  above  the  west 
door-wray  of  Castle-Acre  Priory-f~.  Neither  Mr.  Cotman’s 
memory,  nor  my  own,  will  furnish  another  example. — 
The  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Pres  is  of  the  period  when 
the  pointed  style  wras  beginning  to  be  employed.  The 
exterior  is  considerably  injured:  to  the  interior  we  could 
not  obtain  admission. 


* Johnes'  Translation,  8vo,  iv.  p.  292. 
f See  Britton' s Architectural  Antiquities,  iii.  t.  2. 
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The  suburbs  of  Pont-Audemer  furnish  another  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Germain,  which  would  have  been  an 
excellent  subject  for  both  pen  and  pencil,  had  it  under- 
gone less  alteration.  The  short,  thick,  square,  central 
tower  has,  on  each  side,  a row  of  four  windows,  of  nearly 
the  earliest  pointed  style;  many  of  the  windows  of  the 
body  of  the  church  have  semi-circular  heads;  the  corbels 
which  extend  in  a line  round  the  nave  and  transepts  are 
strangely  grotesque ; and,  on  the  north  side  of  the  eastern 
extremity,  is  a semi-circular  chapel,  as  at  St.  Georges. — 
The  inside  is  dark  and  gloomy,  the  floor  unpaved,  and 
every  thing  in  and  about  it  in  a state  of  utter  neglect, 
except  some  dozen  saints,  all  in  the  gayest  attire,  and 
covered  with  artificial  flowers.  The  capitals  of  the  co- 
lumns are  in  the  true  Norman  style.  Those  at  St.  Georges 
are  scarcely  more  fantastic,  or  more  monstrous. — Be- 
tween two  of  the  arches  of  the  choir,  on  the  south  side 
of  this  church,  is  the  effigy  of  a man  in  his  robes,  coifed 
with  a close  cap,  lying  on  an  altar-tomb.  The  figure  is 
much  mutilated;  but  the  style  of  the  canopy-work  over 
the  head  indicates  that  it  is  not  of  great  antiquity.  The 
feet  of  the  statue  rest  upon  a dog,  who  is  busily  occupied 
in  gnawing  a marrow-bone. — Dogs  at  the  base  of  monu- 
mental effigies  are  common,  and  they  have  been  con- 
sidered as  symbols  of  fidelity  and  honor;  but  surely  the 
same  is  not  intended  to  be  typified  by  a dog  thus  employed; 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  his  being  so  is  a mere  caprice  of  the 
sculptor’s. — There  is  no  inscription  upon  the  monument ; 
nor  could  we  learn  Avhom  it  is  intended  to  commemorate. 

At  but  a short  distance  from  Pont-Audemer,  higher 
up  the  Risle,  lies  the  yet  smaller  town  of  Montfort,  near 
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which  are  still  to  be  traced  the  ruins  of  a castle*,  me- 
morable for  the  thirty  days’  siege,  which  it  supported 
from  the  army  of  Henry  1st,  in  1122;  and  dismantled  by 
Charles  Vth,  at  the  same  time  that  he  razed  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Pont-Audemer.  The  Baron  of  Montfort  yet 
ranks  in  our  peerage ; though  I am  not  aware  that  the 
nobleman,  who  at  present  bears  the  title,  boasts  a descent 
from  any  part  of  the  family  of  Hugh  with  a beard , the 
owner  of  Montfort  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  one 
of  the  Conqueror’s  attendants  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

From  Pont-Audemer  we  proceeded  to  Honfleur:  it 
was  market-day  at  the  place  which  we  had  quitted,  and 
the  throng  of  persons  who  passed  us  on  the  road,  gave 
great  life  and  variety  to  the  scene.  There  was  scarcely  an 
individual  from  whom  we  did  not  receive  a friendly  smile 
or  nod,  accompanied  by  a bon  jour;  for  the  practice 
obtains  commonly  in  France,  among  the  peasants,  of  sa- 
luting those  whom  they  consider  their  superiors.  Almost 
all  that  were  going  to  market,  whether  male  or  female, 
were  mounted  on  horses  or  asses ; and  their  fruit,  vege- 
tables, butchers’  meat,  live  fowls,  and  live  sheep,  were 
indiscriminately  carried  in  the  same  way. 

About  a league  before  we  arrived  at  Honfleur,  a 
distant  view  of  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river  opened 
upon  us  from  the  summit  of  a hill,  and  we  felt,  or  fan- 
cied that  we  felt,  “ the  air  freshened  from  the  wave.”  As 
we  descended,  the  ample  Seine,  here  not  less  than  nine 
miles  in  width,  suddenly  displayed  itself,  and  we  had  not 
gone  far  before  we  came  in  sight  of  Honfleur.  The  mist 


* Goube,  Histoire  de  Normandie,  hi.  249. 
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occasioned  by  the  intense  heat,  prevented  us  from  seeing 
distinctly  the  opposite  towns  of  Havre  and  Harfleur: 
we  could  only  just  discern  the  spire  of  the  latter,  and  the 
long  projecting  line  of  the  piers  and  fortifications  of 
Havre.  The  great  river  rolls  majestically  into  the  British 
Channel  between  these  two  points,  and  forms  the  bay 
of  Honfleur.  About  four  miles  higher  up  the  stream, 
where  it  narrows,  the  promontories  of  Quilleboeuf  and  of 
Tancarville  close  the  prospect. — Honfleur  itself  is  finely 
situated : valleys,  full  of  meadows  of  the  liveliest  green, 
open  to  the  Seine  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town ; 
and  the  hills  with  which  it  is  backed  are  beautifully 
clothed  with  foliage  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  The 
trees,  far  from  being  stunted  and  leafless,  as  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  England,  appear  as  if  they  were  indebted  to 
their  situation  for  a verdure  of  unusual  luxuriancy.  A 
similar  line  of  hills  borders  the  Seine  on  either  side,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  us,  that  we  entered  the  town 
at  low  water,  when  the  empty  harbor  and  slimy  river 
could  scarcely  fail  to  prepossess  us  unfavorably.  The 
quays  are  faced  with  stone,  and  the  two  basins  are  fine 
works,  and  well  adapted  for  commerce.  This  part  of 
Honfleur  reminded  us  of  Dieppe;  but  the  houses,  though 
equally  varied  in  form  and  materials,  are  not  equally  hand- 
some.— Still  less  so  are  the  churches ; and  a picturesque 
castle  is  wholly  wanting. — In  the  principal  object  of  my 
journey  to  Honfleur,  my  expectations  were  completely 
frustrated.  I had  been  told  at  Rouen,  that  I should 
here  find  a very  ancient  wooden  church,  and  our  iinagina- 
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tion  had  pictured  to  us  one  equally  remarkable  as  that  of 
Greensted,  in  Essex,  and  probably  constructed  in  the 
same  manner,  of  massy  trunks  of  trees.  With  the  usual 
anticipation  of  an  antiquary,  I imagined  that  I should 
discover  a parallel  to  that  most  singular  building,  which, 
as  every  body  knows,  is  one  of  the  greatest  architectural 
curiosities  in  England.  But,  alas!  I was  sadly  disap- 
pointed. The  wooden  church  of  Honfleur,  so  old  in  the 
report  of  my  informant,  is  merely  a thing  of  yesterday,  cer- 
tainly not  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age;  and, 
though  it  is  undeniably  of  wood,  within  and  without, 
the  walls  are  made,  as  in  most  of  the  houses  in  the  town, 
of  a timber  frame  filled  with  clay.  There  is  another 
church  in  Honfleur,  but  it  was  equally  without  interest. 
Thus  baffled,  we  walked  to  the  heights  above  the  town : 
at  the  top  of  the  cliff  was  a crowd  of  people,  some  of 
them  engaged  in  devotion  near  a large  wooden  crucifix, 
others  enjoying  themselves  at  different  games,  or  sitting 
upon  the  neat  stone  benches,  which  are  scattered  plen- 
tifully about  the  walks  in  this  charming  situation.  The 
neighboring  little  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Grace  is 
regarded  as  a building  of  great  sanctity,  and  is  especially 
resorted  to  by  sailors,  a class  of  people  who  are  supersti- 
tious, all  the  world  over.  It  abounds  with  their  votive 
tablets.  From  the  roof  and  walls 

“ Pendono  intorno  in  lungo  ordine  i voti, 

" Che  vi  portaro  i creduli  divoti.” 

Among  the  pictures,  we  counted  nineteen,  commemora- 
tive of  escape  from  shipwreck,  all  of  them  painted  after 
precisely  the  same  pattern:  a stormy  sea,  a vessel  in 
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distress,  and  the  Virgin  holding  the  infant  Savior  in  her 
arms,  appearing  through  a black  cloud  in  the  corner. 
— In  the  Catholic  ritual,  the  holy  Virgin  is  termed 
Maris  Stella,  and  she  is  xaf  the  protectress  of 

Normandy. 

Honfleur  is  still  a fortified  town ; but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear a place  of  much  strength,  nor  is  it  important  in  any 
point  of  view.  Its  trade  is  inconsiderable,  and  its  popula- 
tion does  not  amount  to  nine  thousand  inhabitants.  But  in 
the  year  1450,  while  in  the  hands  of  our  countrymen,  it 
sustained  a siege  of  a month’s  duration  from  the  king  of 
France;  and,  in  the  following  century,  it  had  the  distinc- 
tion, attended  with  but  little  honor,  of  being  the  last 
place  in  the  kingdom  that  held  out  for  the  league. 

From  Honfleur  we  would  fain  have  returned  by 
Sanson-sur-Risle  and  Foullebec,  at  both  which  villages 
M.  Le  Prevost  had  led  us  to  expect  curious  churches; 
but  our  postillion  assured  us  that  the  roads  were  wholly 
impassable.  We  were  therefore  compelled  to  allow 
Mr.  Cotman  to  visit  them  alone,  while  we  retraced  a 
portion  of  our  steps  through  the  valley  of  the  Risle,  and 
then  took  an  eastern  direction  to  Bourg-Achard  in  our 
way  to  Rouen. 

Bourg-Achard  was  the  seat  of  an  abbey,  built  by 
the  monks  of  Falaise,  in  1143:  it  was  originally  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Lo;  hut  St.  Eustatius,  the  favorite  saint 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  afterwards  became  its  pa- 
tron. Before  the  revolution,  his  skull  was  preserved 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  convent,  enchased  in  a bust  of 
silver  gilt*;  and  even  now,  when  the  relic  has  been 


* Histoire  de  la  Haute  Normandie,  ji.  p.  319. 
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consigned  to  its  kindred  dust,  and  the  shrine  to  the  fur- 
nace, and  the  abbey  has  been  levelled  with  the  ground, 
there  remains  in  the  parochial  church  a fragment  of 
sculpture,  which  evidently  represented  the  miracle  that  led 
to  Eustatius’  conversion. — The  knight,  indeed,  is  gone, 
and  the  cross  has  disappeared  from  between  the  horns 
of  the  stag;  but  the  horse  and  the  deer  are  left,  and  their 
position  indicates  the  legend. — The  church  of  Bourg- 
Achard  has  been  materially  injured.  The  whole  of  the 
building,  from  the  transept  westward,  has  been  taken 
down;  but  it  deserves  a visit,  if  only  as  retaining  a 
bdnitier  of  ancient  form  and  workmanship,  and  a leaden 
font.  Of  the  latter,  I send  you  a drawing.  Leaden  fonts 
are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  England  and  I never 
saw  or  heard  of  another  such  in  France:  indeed,  a bap- 
tismal font  of  any  kind  is  seldom  to  be  seen  in  a French 
church,  and  the  vessels  used  for  containing  the  holy 
water,  are  in  most  cases  nothing  more  than  small  basins 
in  the  form  of  escalop  shells,  affixed  to  the  wall,  or  to 
some  pillar  near  the  entrance. — It  is  possible  that  the 


* Mr.  Gough,  (See  Archceologia,  x.  p.  187.)  whose  attention  had 
been  much  directed  to  this  subject,  seems  to  have  known  only  four  fonts 
made  of  lead,  in  the  kingdom; — at  Brookland  in  Kent,  Dorchester  in 
Oxfordshire,  Wareham  in  Dorsetshire,  and  VValmsford  in  Northamp- 
tonshire ; but  there  are  in  all  probability  many  more.  We  have  at  least 
four  in  Norfolk.  He  says,  “ they  are  supposed  to  be  of  high  antiquity; 
and  that  at  Brookland  may  have  relation  to  the  time  of  Birinus  himself. 
To  what  circumstance  the  others  are  to  be  referred,  or  from  what  other 
church  brought,  does  not  appear.” — The  leaden  fonts  which  I have  seen, 
have  all  been  raised  upon  a basis  of  brick  or  stone,  like  this  at  Bourg- 
Achard,  and  are  all  of  nearly  the  same  pattern. 
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fonts  were  removed  and  sold  during  the  revolution,  as 
they  were  in  our  own  country,  by  the  ordinance  of  the 
houses  of  parliament,  after  the  deposition  of  Charles  1st; 
but  this  is  a mere  conjecture  on  my  own  part.  It  is  also 
possible  that  they  may  be  kept  in  the  sacristy,  where  I have 
certainly  seen  them  in  some  cases.  In  earlier  times,  they 
not  only  existed  in  every  church,  but  were  looked  upon 
with  superstitious  reverence.  They  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  decrees  of  ecclesiastical  councils;  some  of 
which  provide  for  keeping  them  clean  and  locked;  others 
for  consigning  the  keys  of  them  to  proper  officers;  others 
direct  that  they  should  never  be  without  water;  and  others 
that  nothing  profane  should  be  laid  upon  them*. 

As  we  were  at  breakfast  this  morning,  a procession, 
attended  by  a great  throng,  passed  our  windows,  and  we 
were  invited  by  our  landlady  to  go  to  the  church  and  see 
the  wedding  of  two  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  parish. 
We  accepted  the  proposal;  and,  though  the  same  cere- 
mony has  been  witnessed  by  thousands  of  Englishmen, 
vet  I doubt  whether  it  has  been  described  by  any  one. — 
The  bride  was  a girl  of  very  interesting  appearance, 
dressed  wholly  in  white:  even  her  shoes  were  white,  and 
a bouquet  of  white  roses,  jessamine,  and  orange-flowers, 
was  placed  in  her  bosom. — The  mayor  of  the  town  con- 
ducted her  to  the  altar.  Previously  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  service,  the  priest  stated  aloud  that  the  forms 
required  by  law,  for  what  is  termed  the  civil  marriage , 
had  been  completed.  It  was  highly  necessary  that  he 
should  do  so ; for,  according  to  the  present  code,  a 


* See  Concilia  Normannica,  n.  pp.56,  1 17,  403,  491,  508,  &c 
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minister  of  any  persuasion,  who  proceeds  to  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  marriage  before  the  parties  have  been 
married  by  the  magistrate,  is  subject  to  very  heavy 
penalties,  to  imprisonment,  and  to  transportation.  In- 
deed, going  to  church  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  mar- 
riage, is  cpiite  a work  of  supererogation,  and  may  be 
omitted  or  not,  just  as  the  parties  please;  the  law 
requiring  no  other  proof  of  a marriage,  beyond  the 
certificate  recorded  in  the  municipal  registrv.  After  this 
most  important  preliminary,  the  priest  exhorted  every 
one  present,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  declare 
if  they  knew  of  any  impediment:  this,  however,  was 
merely  done  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  dignity  of 
the  church,  for  the  knot  was  already  tied  as  fast  as  it  ever 
could  be.  He  then  read  a discourse  upon  the  sanctity  of 
the  marriage  compact,  and  the  excellence  of  the  wedded 
state  among  the  Catholics,  compared  to  what  prevailed 
formerly  among  the  Jews  and  Heathens,  who  degraded 
it  by  frequent  divorces  and  licentiousness.  The  parties 
now  declared  their  mutual  consent,  and  his  reverence  en- 
joined each  to  be  to  the  other  “ com  me  un  epoux  fiddle 
et  de  lui  tenir  fidelite  en  toutes  choses.” — The  ring  was 
presented  to  the  minister  by  one  of  the  acolytes,  upon  a 
gold  plate ; and,  before  he  directed  the  bridegroom  to 
place  it  upon  the  finger  of  the  lady,  he  desired  him  to 
observe  that  it  was  a symbol  of  marriage. — During  the 
whole  of  the  service  two  other  acolytes  were  stationed 
in  front  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  each  holding  in  his 
hands  a lighted  taper;  and  near  the  conclusion,  while 
they  knelt  before  the  altar,  a pall  of  flowered  brocade  w^as 
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stretched  behind  them,  as  emblematic  of  their  union. 
Holy  water  was  not  forgotten;  for,  in  almost  every  rite 
of  the  Catholic  church,  the  mystic  sanctification  by  water 
and  by  fire  continually  occurs. — The  ceremony  ended  by 
the  priest’s  receiving  the  sacrament  himself,  but  without 
administering  it  to  any  other  individual  present.  Having 
taken  it,  he  kissed  the  paten  which  had  contained  the 
holy  elements,  and  all  the  party  did  the  same:  each,  too, 
in  succession,  put  a piece  of  money  into  a cup,  to  which 
we  also  were  invited  to  contribute,  for  the  love  of  the 
Holy  Virgin. — They  entered  by  the  south  door,  but  the 
great  western  portal  was  thrown  open  as  they  left  the 
church ; and  by  that  they  departed. 
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LETTER  XX. 

MOULINEAUX— CASTLE  OF  ROBERT  THE  DEVIL— BOURG-THEROUDE 
—ABBEY  OF  BEC— BRIONNE. 

( Brionne , July,  1818 .) 

Having  accomplished  the  objects  which  we  had 
proposed  to  ourselves  in  Rouen  and  its  vicinity,  we  set 
out  this  morning  upon  our  excursion  to  the  western  parts 
of  the  province.  Our  first  stage,  to  Moulineaux,  was  by 
the  same  toad  by  which  we  returned  a few  days  ago  from 
Bourg-Achard.  It  is  a delightful  ride,  through  the  valley 
of  the  Seine,  here  of  great  width,  stretching  to  our  left  in 
an  uninterrupted  course  of  flat  open  country,  but,  on  our 
right  hand,  bordered  at  no  great  distance  by  the  ridge  of 
steep  chalky  cliffs  which  line  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  road  appears  to  have  been  a work  of  considerable 
labor:  it  is  every  where  raised,  and  in  some  places  as 
high  as  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fields  on  either 
side. — Agriculture  in  this  district  is  conducted,  as  about 
Paris,  upon  the  plan  called  by  the  French  la  petite 
culture:  the  fields  are  all  divided  into  narrow  strips; 
so  that  a piece  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  acres, 
frequently  produces  eight  or  ten  different  crops,  some  of 
grain,  others  of  culinary  vegetables,  at  the  same  time 
that  many  of  these  portions  are  planted  with  apple  and 
cherry  trees.  The  land  is  all  open  and  uninclosed : not 
a fence  is  to  be  seen ; nor  do  there  even  appear  to  be  any 
balks  or  head-marks.  Strangers  therefore  who  come, 
like  us,  from  a country  entirely  inclosed,  cannot  refrain 
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from  frequent  expressions  of  surprise  bow  it  is  that 
every  person  here  is  enabled  to  tell  the  limits  of  his  own 
property. 

Moulineaux  is  a poor  village,  a mere  assemblage  of 
cottages,  with  mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs.  But  the 
church  is  interesting,  though  desecrated  and  verging  to 
ruin.  Even  now  the  outside  alone  is  entire.  The  in- 
terior is  gutted  and  in  a state  of  absolute  neglect. — The 
building  is  of  the  earliest  pointed  style : its  lancet- 
windows  are  of  the  plainest  kind,  being  destitute  of 
side  pillars  : in  some  of  the  windows  are  still  remains 
of  handsome  painted  glass. — Either  the  antiquaries  in 
France  are  more  honest  than  in  England,  or  they  want 
taste,  or  objects  of  this  kind  do  not  find  a ready  market. 
We  know  too  well  how  many  an  English  church,  albeit 
well  guarded  by  the  churchwardens  and  the  parson,  has 
seen  its  windows  despoiled  of  every  shield,  and  saint,  and 
motto;  and  we  also  know  full  well,  by  whom,  and  for 
whom,  such  ravages  are  committed.  In  France,  on  the 
contrary,  where  painted  glass  still  fills  the  windows  of 
sacred  buildings,  now  employed  for  the  meanest  purposes, 
or  wholly  deserted,  no  one  will  even  take  the  trouble  of 
carrying  it  away;  and  the  storied  panes  are  left,  as  dere- 
licts utterly  without  value. — The  east  end  of  the  church 
at  Moulineaux  is  semi-circular;  the  roof  is  of  stone, 
handsomely  groined,  and  the  groinings  spring  from  fan- 
ciful corbels.  On  either  side  of  the  nave,  near  the  choir, 
is  a recess  in  the  wall,  carved  with  tabernacle-work,  and 
serving  for  a piscina.  Recesses  of  this  kind,  though  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  English  churches,  do  not  often 
appear  in  France.  Still  less  common  are  those  elaborate 
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screens  of  carved  timber,  often  richly  gilt  or  gorgeously 
painted,  which  separate  the  nave  from  the  chancel  in 
the  churches  of  many  of  our  smaller  villages  at  home. 
The  only  one  I ever  recollect  to  have  seen  in  France 
was  at  Moulineaux. — I also  observed  a mutilated  pillar, 
which  originally  supported  the  altar,  ornamented  with 
escalop  shells  and  fleurs-de-lys  in  bold  relief.  It  reminded 
me  of  one  figured  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory , from 
Harold’s  chapel,  in  Battle  Abbey*. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Moulineaux,  the  road 
winds  along  the  base  of  a steep  chalk  hill,  whose  brow 
is  crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  famous  castle  of  Robert 
the  Devil,  the  father  of  Richard  Fearnought.  Robert 
the  Devil  is  a mighty  hero  of  romance;  but  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  discovering  his  historical  prototype.  Could 
we  point  out  his  gestes  in  the  chronicle,  they  would 
hardly  outvalue  his  adventures,  as  they  are  recorded  in 
the  nursery  tale.  Robert  haunts  this  castle,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  great  extent,  though  its  ruins  are 
very  indistinct.  The  walls  on  the  southern  side  are  rents, 
and  covered  with  brush- wood;  and  no  architectural  fea- 
ture is  discernible.  Wide  and  deep  fosses  encircle  the 
site,  which  is  undermined  by  spacious  crypts  and  subterra- 
neous caverns. — The  fortress  is  evidently  of  remote,  but 
uncertain,  antiquity:  it  was  dismantled  by  King  John 
when  he  abandoned  the  duchy.  The  historians  of  Nor- 
mandy say  that  it  was  re-fortified  during  the  civil  wars ; 


* Vol.  hi.  p.  187- — The  engraving  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory 
was  made  from  a drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Burrell,  Bart. 
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and  the  tact  is  not  destitute  of  probability,  as  its  position 
is  bold  and  commanding. 

Bourg-Theroude,  our  next  stage,  is  one  of  those  places 
which  are  indebted  to  their  names  alone  for  the  little  im- 
portance they  possess.  At  present,  it  is  a small  assemblage 
of  mean  houses,  most  of  them  inns;  but  its  Latin  appella- 
tion, Burgus  Tkuroldi,  commemorates  no  less  a personage 
than  one  of  the  preceptors  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  his  grand  constable  at  the  time  when  he  effected  the 
conquest  ol  England. — The  name  of  Turold  occurs  upon 
the  Bayeux  tapestry,  designating  one  of  the  ambassadors 
dispatched  by  the  Norman  Duke  toGuv,  Earl  of  Ponthieu; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Turold  there  represented  was 
the  grand  constable*. — The  church  of  Bourg-Theroude, 


* The  word  Turold,  in  the  tapestry,  stands  immediately  over  the  head 
of  a dwarf,  who  is  holding  a couple  of  horses  ; and  it  has  therefore  been 
inferred  by  Montfaucon,  ( Monumens  de  In  Monarchic'  Francaise,  i p.  378.) 
that  he  is  the  person  thus  denominated.  But  M.  Lancelot,  in  the 
Mcmoires  dc  l'  A cademie  des  Inscriptions,  vi.  p.753,  supposes  Turold  to 
be  the  ambassador  who  is  in  the  act  of  speaking;  and  this  seems  the 
more  probable  conjecture.  The  same  opinion  is  still  more  decidedly 
maintained  by  Father  Du  Plessis,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Haute  Normandie, 
n.  p.  342. — “ Sur  nne  ancienne  tapisserie  de  1’  Eglise  de  Baieux,  que  Ron 
croit  avoir  ete  faite  par  ordre  de  la  Reine  Mathilde  femme  du  Conqu£rant, 
pour  repr<5senter  les  circonstances  principals  de  cette  memorable  expe- 
dition, on  lit  distinctement  le  mot  'Turold  a c6t£  d un  des  Ainbassadeurs 
que  Guillaume  avoit  envoiez  au  Comte  de  Ponthieu ; et  je  ne  doute  nul- 
lement  que  ce  Turold  ne  soit  le  mfime  que  le  Countable.  Le  scavant 
Auteur  des  Antiquitez  de  notre  Monarchic  croit  cependant  que  ce  mot 
doit  se  rapporter  a un  Nain  qui  ticnt  deux  chevaux  en  bride  derriere  les 
Ambassadeurs;  et  il  ajoute  que  ce  Nain  devoit  6tre  fort  conuu  a la  Conr 
du  Due  de  Normandie.  On  avoue  que  si  e’est  lui  en  effet  qui  doit 
s’appeller  Turold,  il  devoit  teuir  aussi  h la  Cour  dc  son  Prince  un  rang 
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which  was  collegiate  before  the  revolution,  is  at  present 
uninteresting  in  every  point  of  view. 

About  half  way  from  this  place  to  Brionne,  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Bee, 
situated  a mile  and  half  or  two  miles  distant  to  our 
right,  at  the  extremity  of  a beautiful  valley.  We  had 
been  repeatedly  assured  that  scarcely  one  stone  of  this 
formerly  magnificent  building  was  left  upon  another; 
but  it  would  have  shewn  an  unpardonable  want  of  curiosity 
to  have  passed  so  near  without  visiting  it;  even  to  stand 
upon  the  spot  which  such  a monastery  originally  covered 
is  a privilege  not  lightly  to  be  foregone; — 

“ The  pilgrim  who  journeys  all  day, 

“ To  visit  some  far  distant  shrine; 

“ If  he  bear  but  a relic  away, 

“ Is  happy,  nor  heard  to  repine.” — 

And  happiness  of  this  kind  would  on  such  an  occa- 
sion infallibly  fall  to  your  lot  and  to  mine.  A love  for 
botany  or  for  antiquities  would  equally  furnish  relics  on 
a similar  pilgrimage. 

distingu^ ; sans  quoi  on  n’auroit  pas  pris  la  peine  de  le  designer  par  son 
nom  dans  la  tapisserie.  On  avoue  encore  que  le  nom  de  Turold  est 
plac4  lh  de  maniere  qu’on  pent  a la  rigueur  le  donner  au  Nain  aussi  bien 
qu’a  1’ un  des  deux  Ambassadeurs;  et  comme  le  Nain  est  appliqu6 
a tenir  deux  chevaux  en  bride,  on  pourroit  croire  enfin  que  e’est  le 
Conn4table,  dont  les  titres  de  l’Abbaie  de  Facan  nous  ont  appris  le  nom  . 
Signum  Turoldi  Constabularii.  Mais  le  Nain  est  trbs-mal  habille,  il  a 
son  bonnet  sur  la  tete,  et  tourne  le  dos  au  Comte  de  Ponthieu,  pendant 
que  les  deux  Ambassadeurs  noblement  v6tus  regardent  ce  Prince  en  face, 
et  lui  parlent  d^couverts : trois  circonstances  qui  ne  peuvent  convenir, 
ni  au  Connetable  du  Due,  ni  h.  toute  autre  personne  de  distinction  qui 
auroit  tenu  compagnie,  ou  fait  cortege  aux  Ambassadeurs.” 
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As  usual,  the  accounts  which  we  had  received 
proved  incorrect.  The  greater  part  of  the  conventual 
edifice  still  exists,  but  it  has  no  kind  of  architectural 
value.  Some  detached  portions,  whose  original  use  it 
would  be  difficult  now  to  conjecture,  appear,  from  their 
wide  pointed  windows,  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  other  buildings  were  probably  erected  within  the  last 
fifty  years. — The  part  inhabited  by  the  monks  is  at  this 
time  principally  employed  as  a cotton-mill;  and,  were  it 
in  England,  nobody  would  suspect  that  it  ever  had  any 
other  destination.  Of  the  church,  the  tower*  only  is  in 
existence.  I find  no  account  of  its  date;  though  authors 
have  been  unusually  profuse  in  their  details  of  all  parti- 
culars relating  to  this  monastery.  I am  inclined  to  refer 
it  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which 
case  it  was  built  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  nave. 
Its  character  is  simple,  solid  elegance.  Its  ornaments  are 
few,  but  they  are  selected  and  disposed  with  judgment. 
Each  corner  is  flanked  by  two  buttresses,  which  unite  at 
top,  and  there  terminate  in  a crocketed  pinnacle.  The 
buttresses  are  also  ornamented  with  tabernacles  of  saints 
at  different  heights ; and  one  of  the  tabernacles  upon  each 
buttress,  about  mid-way  up  the  tower,  still  retains  a statue 
as  large  as  life,  of  apparently  good  workmanship.  They 
were  fortunately  too  high  for  the  democrats  to  destroy  with 
ease.  The  height  of  the  tower  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  as  I found  by  the  staircase  of  two  hundred  steps, 

* This  tower  is  figured,  but  very  inaccurately,  by  Gough,  in  his 
Allen  Priories,  1.  p.  22. — The  cupola  which  then  surmounted  it  is  now 
gone;  and  the  cap  to  the  turret,  which  served  as  the  staircase,  has 
strangely  changed  its  shape. 
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which  remains  uninjured,  in  a circular  turret  attached  to 
the  south  side.  The  termination  of  this  turret  is  the 
most  singular  part  of  the  structure : it  is  surmounted 
by  a cap,  considerably  higher  than  the  pinnacles,  and 
composed,  like  a bee-hive,  of  a number  of  circles,  each 
smaller  than  the  one  below  it.  A few  ruined  arches  of  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  and  of  one  of  the  side  chapels  are 
also  existing.  The  rest  is  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  has 
probably  been  in  a great  measure  destroyed  lately ; for 
piles  of  wrought  stones  are  heaped  up  on  all  sides. 

If  historical  recollections  or  architectural  beauty  could 
have  proved  a protection  in  the  days  of  revolution,  the 
church  of  Bee  had  undoubtedly  stood.  Ducarel,  wTho 
saw  it  in  its  perfection,  says  it  wTas  one  of  the  finest 
gothic  structures  in  France;  and  his  account  of  it,  though 
only  an  abridgement  of  that  given  by  Du  Plessis,  in  his 
History  of  Upper  Normandy,  is  curious  and  valuable. — 
Mr.  Gough  states  the  annual  income  of  the  abbey  at 
the  period  of  the  revolution,  to  have  exceeded  twenty 
thousand  crowns.  Its  patronage  was  most  extensive;  the 
monks  presented  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  advowsons,  two 
of  them  in  the  metropolis;  and  thirty  other  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  as  well  priories  as  chapels,  were  in  their  gift  *. 
— Its  possessions,  as  we  may  collect  from  the  various 
charters  and  donations,  might  have  led  us  to  expect  a 
larger  revenue.  The  estates  belonging  to  the  monas- 
tery in  England,  prior  to  the  reformation,  were  both 
numerous  and  valuable. 

Sainmarthanus,  author  of  the  Gallia  Christiana,  says, 
in  speaking  of  Bee,  that,  whether  considered  as  to  reli- 
gion or  literature,  there  was  not,  in  the  eleventh  century, 


Alien  Priories,  1.  p.  24. 
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a more  celebrated  convent  throughout  the  whole  of 
Neustria.  The  founder  of  the  abbey  was  Hellouin, 
sometimes  called  Herluin,  a nobleman,  descended  by  the 
mother’s  side  from  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  but  he  himself 
was  a native  of  the  territory  of  Brionne,  and  educated  in 
the  castle  of  Gislebert,  earl  of  that  district.  Hellouin 
determined,  at  an  early  age,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the 
court  and  from  the  world : it  seems  he  was  displeased  or 
affronted  by  the  conduct  of  the  earl ; and  we  may  collect 
from  the  chroniclers,  that  it  was  not  a very  easy  task  in 
those  times  for  an  individual  of  rank,  intent  upon  mo- 
nastic seclusion,  to  carry  his  purpose  into  effect,  and  that 
still  greater  difficulties  were  to  be  encountered  if  he 
wished  to  put  bis  property  into  mortmain.,  Hellouin  was 
obliged  to  counterfeit  madness,  and  at  last  to  come  to  a 
very  painful  explanation  with  his  liege  lord;  and,  when 
he  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  permission  he  craved, 
his  establishment  was  so  poor,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
take  upon  himself  the  office  of  abbot,  from  an  inability 
to  find  any  other  person  who  would  accept  it. — The 
monkish  historians  lavish  their  praises  upon  Hellouin. 
They  assign  to  him  every  virtue  under  heaven;  but  they 
particularly  laud  him  for  his  humility  and  industry:  all 
day  long  he  worked  as  a laborer  in  the  building  of  his 
convent,  whilst  the  night  was  passed  in  committing  the 
psalter  to  memory.  At  this  period  of  his  life,  a curious 
anecdote  is  recorded  of  him:  curious  in  itself,  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  character  of  the  man;  and  particularly  curious, 
in  being  quoted  as  matter  of  commendation,  and  thus 
serving  to  illustrate  the  feelings  of  a great  body  of  the 
community. — His  mother,  who  shared  in  the  pious  dis- 
position of  her  son,  had  attached  herself  to  the  convent. 
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to  assist  in  the  menial  offices ; and  one  day,  while  she 
was  thus  engaged,  the  building  caught  fire,  and  she  pe- 
rished in  the  flames ; upon  which,  Hellouin,  though  bathed 
in  tears,  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  gave  thanks 
to  God  that  his  parent  had  been  burned  to  death  in  the 
midst  of  an  occupation  of  humility  and  piety! 

During  the  life  of  Hellouin,  the  abbey  was  twice 
levelled  with  the  ground : on  each  occasion  it  rose  more 
splendid  from  its  ruins,  and  on  each  the  site  was  changed, 
till  at  length  it  was  fixed  upon  the  spot  from  which  its 
mins  are  now  vanishing.  The  whole  of  Normandy  would 
scarcely  furnish  a more  desirable  situation.  Under  the 
prelacy  of  Hellouin,  Bee  increased  rapidly  in  celebrity, 
and  consequently  in  the  number  of  its  inmates:  it  was 
principally  indebted  for  this  increase  to  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance. Lanfranc,  a native  of  Pavia,  a lawyer  in  Italy, 
but  a monk  in  France,  after  having  visited  various  monas- 
teries, and  distinguished  himself  by  defending  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence,  then  impugned  by  Berengarius,  esta- 
blished himself  here  in  the  year  1042,  and  immediately 
opened  a school,  which,  to  judge  from  the  language  of 
Ordericus  Vitalis*,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  ever 
known  in  Normandy.  Scholars  from  France,  from 
England,  and  from  Flanders,  hastened  to  place  them- 
selves under  his  care;  his  fame,  according  to  William  of 
Malmesbury,  went  forth  into  the  outer  parts  of  the  earth; 

* “ Nam  antea,  sub  tempore  sex  ducum  vix  ullus  Normannorum  libe- 
ralibus  studiis  adliaesit;  nee  doctor  inveniebatur,  donee  provisor  omnium, 
Deus,  Normannicis  oris  Lanfrancum  appulit.  Fatna  peritiae  illius  in  tota 
ubertim  innotuit  Europa,  unde  ad  magisterium  ejus  multi  convenerunt 
de  FranciS,  de  WasconiS,  de  Britannia,  necne  FlandriS.” — Duchesne, 
Scriptores  Normanni,  p.  519. 
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and  Bee,  under  his  auspices,  became  a most  celebrated 
resort  of  literature.  To  borrow  the  more  copious  account 
given  by  William  of  Jumieges — “ report  quickly  spread 
the  glory  of  Bee,  and  of  its  abbot,  Hellouin,  through  every 
land.  The  clergy,  the  sons  of  dukes,  the  most  eminent 
schoolmasters,  the  most  powerful  of  the  laity,  and  the 
nobility,  all  hastened  hither.  Many,  actuated  by  love  for 
Lanfranc,  gave  their  lands  to  the  convent.  The  abbey 
was  enriched  with  ornaments,  with  possessions,  and  with 
noble  inmates.  Religion  and  learning  increased;  property 
of  all  kinds  abounded ; and  the  monks,  who  but  a few 
years  before,  could  scarcely  command  sufficient  ground 
for  the  site  of  their  own  building,  now  saw  their  estates 
extend  for  many  miles  in  a lengthening  line.” — Promo- 
tion followed  the  fame  of  Lanfranc,  who  soon  became 
abbot  of  the  royal  monastery  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Caen, 
and  thence  was  translated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Canterbury. 

It  was  the  rare  good  fortune  of  Bee,  that  the  abbey 
furnished  two  successive  metropolitans  to  the  English 
church,  both  of  them  selected  for  their  erudition,  Lan- 
franc and  Anselm.  It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  too, 
that  both  were  Italians.  Lanfranc,  whilst  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  presided  in  the  year  1077,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  third  church  built  at  Bee.  We  may  judge  how 
far  the  abbey  had  at  that  time  increased  in  consequence; 
for  five  bishops,  one  of  them  brother  to  the  Conqueror, 
honored  the  ceremony  with  their  presence ; and  the 
nobles  and  ladies  of  France,  Normandy,  and  England 
crowded  to  the  spot,  to  refresh  their  bodies  by  the  plea- 
sures of  the  festival,  and  their  souls  by  endowments  to 
the  convent. 
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In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  our  Henry  Vth  brought 
his  victorious  armies  into  France,  the  monks  of  Bee  were 
reduced  to  a painful  alternative.  It  was  apprehended  by  the 
French  monarch,  that  the  monastery  might  be  converted 
into  a depot  by  the  English ; and  they  were  commanded 
either  to  demolish  the  church,  or  to  fortify  it  against 
the  invaders.  They  naturally  regarded  the  latter  as  the 
lesser  evil;  and  the  consecpience  was,  that  the  abbey  was 
scarcely  put  into  a state  of  defence,  when  it  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy,  and,  after  sustaining  a siege  for  a month, 
was  obliged  to  surrender.  A great  part  of  the  monastic 
buildings  were  levelled  to  the  ground;  and  the  fortifica- 
tions which  had  been  so  strangely  affixed  to  them  were 
also  razed : meanwhile  the  monks  suffered  grievously  from 
the  contending  parties;  their  sacristy  was  plundered;  their 
treasury  emptied;  and  they  were  themselves  exposed  to 
a variety  of  personal  hardships.  At  the  same  time,  also, 
the  tomb  of  the  Empress  Maud*,  which  faced  the  high 


* A question  always  existed,  whether  the  Empress  was  really  buried 
here,  or  at  the  abbey  of  Ste  Marie  des  Pr£s,  at  Rouen.  Hoveden  ex- 
pressly says,  that  she  was  interred  at  Rouen  : the  chronicle  of  Bee,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  equally  positive  in  the  assertion  that  her  body  was  brought 
to  Bee,  and  entombed  with  honor  before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin.  The 
same  chronicle  adds  that,  in  the  year  1273,  her  remains  w ere  discovered 
before  the  high  altar,  sewed  up  in  an  ox’s  hide. — Still  farther  to  sub- 
stantiate their  claim,  the  monks  of  Bee  maintained  that,  in  1 684,  upon  the 
occasion  of  some  repairs  being  done  to  this  altar,  the  bones  of  the  empress 
were  again  found  immediately  under  the  lamp  (which,  in  Catholic 
churches,  is  kept  constantly  burning  before  the  holy  sacrament,)  and  that 
they  were  deposited  once  more  in  the  ground  in  a wooden  chest,  covered 
with  lead. — The  Empress  was  a munificent  endower  of  monasteries, 
and  was  at  all  times  most  liberal  towards  Bee.  William  of  Jumieges 
says,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  presents  she  made 
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altar,  was  destroyed,  after  having  been  stripped  of  its 
silver  ornaments. 

to  the  abbey,  but  that  the  sight  of  them  gave  pleasure  to  those 
strangers  who  have  seen  the  treasures  of  the  most  noble  churches. 
His  remarks  on  this  matter,  and  his  account  of  her  arguments  with  her 
father,  on  the  subject  of  her  choice  of  Bee,  as  a place  of  her  inter- 
ment, deserve  to  be  transcribed. — “ Transiret  iliac  hospes  Graecus  aut 
Arabs,  voluptate  traheretur  eadem.  Credimus  autem,  et  credere  fas  est, 
aequissimum  judicem  omnium  non  soliiin  in  futuro,  verumetiam  in  prae- 
senti  seculo,  illi  centuplum  redditurum,  quod  seruis  suis  manu  sicut 
larga,  ita  devota  gratantbr  impendit.  Ad  remunerationem  verb  instantis 
temporis  pertinere  non  dubium  est,  quod,  miserante  Deo,  sopita  adversa 
valetudine,  sanctitatem  refouit,  et  Monachos  suos,  Monachos  Beccenses, 
qui  prae  omnibus,  et  super  omnes  pro  ipsius  sospitate,  jugi  labore 
supplicandi  decertando  pene  defecerant,  aura  prosperae  valetudinis  ejus 
afflatos  omnino  redintegravit. — Nec  supprimendum  illud  est  silentio, 
imb,  ut  ita  dicatur,  uncialibus  literis  exaratum,  seculo  venturo  trans- 
mittendumj  quod  antequam  convalesceret  postulaverat  patrein  suum, 
ut  permitteret  earn  in  Coenobio  Beccensi  human.  Quod  Rex  primo  ab- 
nuerat,  dicens  non  esse  dignum,  ut  filia  sua,  Imperatrix  Augusta,  quae 
semel  et  iteriun  in  urbe  Romulea,  quae  caput  est  mundi,  per  manus 
summi  Pontificis  Imperiali  diademate  processerat  insignita,  in  aliquo 
Monasterio,  liebt  percelebri  et  religione  et  fama,  sepeliretur;  sed  ad 
civitatem  Rotomagensium,  quae  metropolis  est  Normannorum,  saltern 
delata,  in  Ecclesia  principali,  in  qua  et  majores  ejus,  Rollonem  loquor  et 
Willelmum  Longamspatam  hliuin  ipsius,  qui  Neustriam  armis  subegerunt, 
positi  sunt,  ipsa  et  poneretur.  Qua  deliberatione  Regis  percepta,  illi 
per  nuncium  remandavit,  animam  suam  nunquam  fore  laetam,  nisi  com- 
pos voluntatis  suae  in  hac  duntaxat  parte  efficeretur. — O femina  macte 
virtutis  et  consilii  sanioris,  paruipendens  pompam  secularem  in  corporis 
depositione!  Noverat  enim  salubrius  esse  animabus  defunctorum  ibi 
corpora  sua  tumulari,  ubi  frequentiiis  et  devotius  supplicationes  pro  ipsis 
Deo  offeruutur.  Victus  itaque  pater  ipsius  Augustae  pietate  et  prudentia 
filiae,  qui  ceteros  et  virtute  et  pietate  vincere  solitus  erat,  cessit,  et  vo- 
luntatem,  et  petitionem  ipsius  de  se  sepelienda  Becci  fieri  concessit.  Sed 
volente  Deo  ut  praefixum  est,  sanitati  integerriinae  restituta  convaluit." — 
Duchesne,  Scriplores  Normanni,  p.  305. 
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Considering  the  number  of  illustrious  persons  who 
were  abbots  or  patrons  of  Bee,  and  who  had  been  elected 
from  it  to  the  superintendance  of  other  monasteries,  the 
church  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rich  in  monuments. 
We  read  indeed  of  many  individuals  who  were  interred 
here  belonging  to  the  house  of  Neubourg,  a family  distin- 
guished among  the  benefactors  of  the  convent ; and  the 
records  of  the  abbey  speak  also  of  the  tomb  of  Richard  of 
St.  Leger,  Bishop  of  Evreux ; but  the  Empress  was  the 
only  royal  personage  who  selected  this  convent  as  the 
resting-place  for  her  remains ; and  she  likewise  appears 
to  have  been  the  only  eminent  one,  except  Hellouin,  the 
founder,  who  lay  in  the  chapter-house,  under  a slab  of 
black  marble,  with  various  figures  of  rude  workmanship* 
carved  upon  it.  His  epitaph  has  more  merit  than  the 
general  class  of  monumental  inscriptions : — 

“ Hunc  spectans  tumulum,  titulo  cognosce  sepultum ; 

“ Est  via  virtutis  nosse  quis  ipse  fuit. 

“ Duin  quater  hie  denos  aevi  venisset  ad  annos, 

“ Quae  fuerant  secli  sprevit  amore  Dei. 

“ Motans  ergd  vices,  mundi  de  milite  miles 
“ Fit  Christi  subito,  Monachus  ex  la'ico. 

“ Hinc  sibi,  more  patrum,  socians  collegia  fratrum, 

“ Cursi,  qua  decuit,  rexit  eos,  aluit. 

**  Quot  quantasque  vides,  hie  solus  condidit  aedes, 

“ Non  tam  divitiis  quain  fidei  meritis. 

” Quas  puer  haud  didicit  scripturas  postea  scivit, 

“ Doctus  ut  indoctum  vix  sequeretur  eum. 

“ Flentibus  hunc  nobis  tulit  inclementia  mortis 
“ Sextilis  quina  bisque  die  decimA.. 

*'  Herluine  pater,  sic  coelica  scandis  ovantfer; 

“ Credere  namquc  tuis  hoc  licet  ex  meritis.” 


* Histoire  dc  la  Haute  Normandie , n.  p.  281. 
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In  number  of  inmates,  extent  of  possessions,  and, 
possibly,  in  magnificence  of  buildings,  other  Norman 
monasteries  may  have  excelled  Bee:  none  equalled  it  in 
the  prouder  honor  of  being  a seminary  for  eminent  men, 
and  especially  for  those  destined  to  the  highest  stations 
in  the  church.  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  were  not  the  only 
two  of  its  monks  who  were  seated  on  the  archiepiscopal 
throne  at  Canterbury.  Two  others,  Theobald  and  Hubert, 
obtained  the  same  dignity  in  the  following  century;  and 
Roger,  the  seventh  abbot  of  Bee,  enjoyed  the  still  more 
enviable  distinction  of  having  been  unanimously  elected 
to  fill  the  office  of  metropolitan,  but  of  possessing  suffi- 
cient firmness  of  mind  to  resist  the  attractions  of  wealth, 
and  rank,  and  power.  The  sees  of  Rochester,  Beauvais, 
and  Evreux  were  likewise  filled  by  monks  from  Bee; 
and  it  was  here  that  many  monastic  establishments,  both 
Norman  and  foreign,  found  their  pastors.  Three  of  our 
own  most  celebrated  convents,  those  of  Chester,  Ely, 
and  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  received  at  different  epochs 
their  abbots  from  Bee;  and  during  the  prelacy  of  Anselm, 
the  supreme  pontiff  himself  selected  a monk  of  this  house 
as  the  prior  of  the  distant  convent  of  the  holy  Savior  at 
Capua. — The  village  of  Bee,  which  adjoins  the  abbey,  is 
small  and  unimportant. 

I was  returning  to  our  carriage,  when  a soldier  invited 
me  to  walk  to  a part  of  the  monastic  grounds  (for  they 
are  very  extensive)  which  is  appropriated  to  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  the  true  breed  of  Norman  horses.  The 
French  government  have  several  similar  establishments  : 
they  consider  the  matter  as  one  of  national  importance ; 
and,  as  France  has  not  yet  produced  a Duke  of  Bedford 
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or  a Mr.  Coke,  the  state  is  obliged  to  undertake  what 
would  be  much  better  effected  by  the  energy  of  indivi- 
duals.— A Norman  horse  is  an  excellent  draft  horse:  he 
is  strong,  bony,  and  well  proportioned.  But  the  natives 
are  not  content  with  this  qualified  praise:  they  contend 
that  he  is  equally  unrivalled  as  a saddle-horse,  as  a hunter, 
and  as  a charger.  In  this  part  of  the  country  the  present 
average  price  of  a hussar’s  horse  is  nineteen  pounds ; of  a 
dragoon’s  thirty-four  pounds;  and  of  an  officer’s  eighty 
pounds. — These  prices  are  considered  high,  but  not  extra- 
vagant. France  abounds  at  this  time  in  fine  horses.  The 
losses  occasioned  by  the  revolutionary  wars,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  the  disastrous  Russian  campaign,  have  been  more 
than  compensated  by  five  years  of  peace,  and  by  the 
horses  that  were  left  by  the  allied  troops.  An  annual 
supply  is  also  drawn  from  Mecklenburg  and  the  adjacent 
countries.  Importations  of  this  kind  are  regarded  as 
indispensable,  to  prevent  a degeneration  in  the  stock.  A 
Frenchman  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  believe  it  possible, 
that  we  in  England  can  preserve  our  fine  breed  of  horses 
without  having  recourse  to  similar  expedients ; and  if  at 
last,  by  dint  of  repeated  asseverations,  you  succeed  in 
obtaining  a reluctant  assent,  the  conversation  is  almost 
sure  to  end  in  a shrug  of  the  shoulders,  accompanied 
with  the  remark — “ Ah,  vous  autres  Anglais,  vous  voulez 
toujours  voler  de  vos  propres  ailes.” 

As  we  approached  Brionne,  the  face  of  the  country 
became  more  uneven ; and  we  passed  an  extensive  tract  of 
uncultivated  chalk  hills,  resembling  the  downs  ofWiltshire. 
— Brionne  itself  lies  in  a valley  watered  by  the  Risle:  the 
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situation  is  agreeable,  and  advantageous  for  trade.  The 
present  number  of  its  inhabitants  does  not  amount  to  two 
thousand ; and  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
population  has  materially  decreased  of  late  years.  But  in 
the  times  of  Norman  rule,  Brionne  was  a town  of  more 
importance:  it  had  then  three  churches,  besides  an  ab- 
bey and  a lazar-house.  At  present  a single  church  only 
remains;  and  this  is  neither  large,  nor  handsome,  nor 
ancient,  nor  remarkable  in  any  point  of  view.  We 
found  in  it  a monument  of  the  revolution,  which  I never 
saw  elsewhere,  and  which  I never  expected  to  see  at 
all.  The  age  of  reason  was  a sadly  irrational  age. — The 
tablet  containing  the  rights  and  duties  of  man,  disposed 
in  two  columns,  like  the  tables  of  the  Mosaic  law,  is  still 
suffered  to  exist  in  the  church,  though  shorn  of  all  its 
republican  dignity,  and  degraded  into  the  front  of  a pew. 

On  the  summit  of  a hill  that  overhangs  the  town, 
stood  formerly  the  castle  of  the  Earls  of  Brionne;  and  a 
portion  of  the  building,  though  it  he  hut  an  insignificant 
fragment,  is  still  left.  The  part  now  standing  consists 
of  little  more  than  two  sides  of  the  square  dungeon. 
The  walls,  which  are  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  appear 
crumbling  and  ragged,  as  they  have  lost  the  greater  part 
of  their  original  facing.  Yet  their  thickness,  w hich  even 
now  exceeds  twelve  feet,  may  enable  them  to  hid  defiance 
for  many  a century,  to  “ the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the 
furious  w inter’s  rages.” — Nearly  the  half  of  one  of  the 
sides,  which  is  seventy  feet  long,  is  occupied  by  three  flat 
Norman  buttresses,  of  very  small  projection.  No  arched 
door-way,  no  window  remains;  nor  any  thing,  except 
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these  buttresses,  to  give  a distinct  character  to  the  archi- 
tecture: the  hill  is  so  overgrown  with  brush-wood,  that 
though  traces  of  foundation  are  discernible  in  almost 
every  part  of  it,  no  clear  idea  can  he  formed  of  the 
dimensions  or  plan  of  the  building.  Its  importance  is 
sufficiently  established  by  its  having  been  the  residence 
of  a son  or  brother  of  Richard  Ilnd,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
on  whose  account,  the  town  of  Brionne,  with  the  adjacent 
territory,  wTas  raised  into  an  earldom.  Historians  speak 
unequivocally  of  its  strength.  During  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  it  was  regarded  as  impregnable. 
This  king  was  little  accustomed  to  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment or  even  with  resistance;  but  the  castle  of  Brionne 
defied  his  utmost  efforts  for  three  successive  years.  Under 
his  less  energetic  successor,  it  was  taken  in  a day.  Its 
possessor,  Robert,  Earl  of  Brionne,  felt  himself  so  secure 
within  his  towers,  that  he  ventured,  with  only  six  atten- 
dants, to  oppose  the  whole  army  of  the  Norman  Duke; 
but  the  besiegers  observed  that  the  fortress  was  roofed 
with  wood;  and  a shower  of  burning  missiles  compelled 
the  garrison  to  surrender  at  discretion. — The  castle  was 
finally  dismantled  by  the  orders  of  Charles  Vth. 

Brionne  is  known  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  place 
where  the  council  of  the  church  was  held,  by  which  the 
tenets  of  Berengarius  were  finally  condemned.  It  appears 
that  the  archdeacon  of  Angers,  after  some  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  make  converts  among  the  Norman  monks,  took 
the  bold  resolution  of  stating  his  doctrines  to  the  duke 
in  person;  and  that  the  prince,  though  scarcely  arrived  at 
years  of  manhood,  acted  with  so  much  prudence  on  the 
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occasion,  as  to  withhold  any  decisive  answer,  till  he  had 
collected  the  clergy  of  the  duchy.  They  assembled  at 
Brionne,  as  a central  spot;  and  here  the  question  was 
argued  at  great  length,  till  Berengarius  himself,  and  a 
convert,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  trusting  in  his 
eloquence,  were  so  overpowered  by  the  arguments  of 
their  adversaries,  that  they  were  obliged  to  renounce  their 
errors.  The  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  sacra- 
ment, was  thus  incontrovertibly  established  ; and  it  has 
from  that  time  remained  an  undisputed  article  of  faith 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
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LETTER  XXI. 

BERNAY— BROGLIE— ORBEC— LISIEUX— CATHEDRAL- 
ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

( Lisieux,  July,  1 8 1 8. ) 

Instead  of  pursuing  tlie  straight  road  from 
Brionne  to  this  city,  we  deviated  somewhat  to  the  south, 
by  the  advice  of  M.  Le  Prevost;  and  we  have  not  re- 
gretted the  deviation. 

Bernay  was  once  celebrated  for  its  abbey,  founded  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  Judith,  wife  of 
Richard  Ilnd,  Duke  of  Normandy.  Some  of  the  monastic 
buildings  are  standing,  and  are  now  inhabited:  they 
appear  to  have  been  erected  but  a short  time  before  the 
revolution,  and  to  have  suffered  little  injury. — But  the 
abbey  church,  which  belonged  to  the  original  structure, 
is  all  desolate  within,  and  all  defaced  without.  The  in- 
terior is  divided  into  two  stories,  the  lower  of  which 
is  used  as  a corn  market,  the  upper  as  a cloth  hall. 
Thus  blocked  up  and  encumbered,  we  may  yet  discern 
that  it  is  a noble  building:  its  dimensions  are  grand, 

and  in  most  parts  it  is  a perfect  specimen  of  the  semi- 
circular style,  except  the  Avindows  and  the  apsis,  which 
are  of  later  dates.  The  pillars  in  the  nave  and  choir  are 
lofty,  but  massy:  the  capitals  of  some  of  them  are  cu- 
riously sculptured.  On  the  lower  member  of  the  enta- 
blature of  one  capital  there  are  still  traces  of  an  inscrip- 
tion; but  it  is  so  injured  by  neglect  and  violence,  that 
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we  were  unable  to  decipher  a single  word.  The  capital 
itself  is  fanciful  and  not  devoid  of  elegance. 


The  convent  was  placed  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  sovereign,  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  issued 
by  Philip  Augustus*,  in  1280,  at  which  time  Peter, 
Count  of  Alcncon,  attempted  to  establish  a claim  to  some 
rights  affecting  the  monastery.  He  alleged  a grant  from 
a former  monarch  to  one  of  his  predecessors,  by  whom  he 
asserted  that  the  convent  had  been  founded ; and,  in  sup- 
port of  his  claim,  he  urged  its  position  within  the  limits 
of  his  territory.  The  abbot  and  monks  resisted : they 
gave  proof  that  the  abbey  of  Bernay  was  really  founded 
by  the  duchess ; and  therefore  the  king,  after  a full  and 


* This  ordinance  is  preserved  by  Du  Monstier  in  the  Neustria  Pin,  p.  400. 
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impartial  hearing,  decided  against  the  count,  and  declared 
that  the  advocation  of  the  monastery  was  thenceforth  to 
belong  to  himself  and  his  successors  in  the  dukedom 
for  ever. — Judith  died  before  the  convent  was  entirely 
built,  and  the  task  of  completing  it  devolved  upon  her 
widowed  husband,  whose  charter,  confirming  the  founda- 
tion, is  still  in  existence.  It  begins  bv  a recital  of  the  pious 
motives*  which  urged  the  duchess  to  the  undertaking; 
it  expressly  mentions  her  death  while  the  building  was 
yet  unfinished;  and,  after  detailing  the  various  lands 
and  grants  bestowed  on  the  abbey,  it  concludes  by  de- 
nouncing the  anger  of  God,  and  a fine  of  two  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  gold  upon  those  who  disturb  the  esta- 
blishment, “ that  thev  may  learn  to  their  confusion  that  the 
good  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  undertaken  for  the  love  of 
God,  are  not  to  be  undone  with  impunity.” 

The  parochial  church  at  Bernay  is  uninteresting. 
The  sculptures,  however,  which  adorn  the  high  altar, 
are  relics  saved  from  the  destruction  of  the  abbey  of  Bee. 
The  Virgin  Mary  and  Joseph  are  represented,  contem- 
plating the  infant  Jesus,  who  is  asleep.  The  statues  are 

* The  preamble  of  the  charter  is  as  follows: — "Nulli  dubium  videri 
debet  futuros  esse  haeredes  Regni  coelestis,  et  cohaeredes  Dei,  qui  Christum 
haeredem  sui  facientes,  eorum,  quae  in  hujus  vitae  peregrinatione,  quasi  a 
quadatn  paterna  haereditate  possident,  locis  ea  Divino  cultui  deditis 
mancipare  non  dubitant.  Ad  quarn  rem,  nostrum  firmat  fidem  calix  aquae 
frigidae,  qui,  juxta  Evangelieum  verbum,  suo  pollet  munere.  Non  ergo 
divini  muneris  gratia  privari  credendi  sunt,  qui  Ecclesiasticis  obsequiis, 
etsi  officio  non  intersunt,  rerum  tamen  suarum  administratione,  Divini 
officii  sustentant  ministros : ea  spe  temporalem  subministrantes  alimo- 
niam,  ut  sic  solummodb  coelestibus  reddant  intentos,  qui  coelestis  Regis 
assiduo  constituuntur  invigilare  obsequio,  participes  fiant  ejusmodi  bene- 
ficii  omnimodb.” — Neustria  Pia,  p.39S. 
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all  of  the  natural  size.  We  saw  many  grave-stones  from 
the  same  abbey,  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  and  covered  with 
monumental  figures  of  the  usual  description,  indented  in 
the  stone.  These  memorials  were  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  church  door,  not  for  preservation,  but  for  sale! 
And  at  a small  chapel  in  the  burial-ground  near  the  town, 
we  were  shewn  twelve  statues  of  saints,  which  likewise 
came  from  Bee.  They  are  of  comparatively  modern  work- 
manship, larger  than  life,  and  carved  in  a good,  though 
not  a fine,  style.  In  the  same  chapel  is  kept  the  common 
coffin  for  the  interment  of  all  the  poor  at  Bernay. 

The  custom  of  merely  putting  the  bodies  of  persons  of 
the  lower  class  into  coffins,  when  they  are  brought  to  the 
burial-ground,  and  then  depositing  them  naked  in  their 
graves,  prevails  at  present  in  this  part  of  France  as  it  did 
formerly  in  England. — In  a place  which  must  he  the 
receptacle  for  many  that  were  in  easy,  and  for  not  a few 
that  were  in  affluent,  circumstances,  it  was  remarkable 
that  all  lay  indiscriminately  side  by  side,  unmarked  by  any 
monumental  stone,  or  any  sepulchral  record. — Republican 
France  proscribed  distinctions  of  every  description,  and 
those  memorials  which  tended  to  perpetuate  distinctions 
beyond  the  limits  of  mortal  existence,  were  naturally  most 
unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of  the  apostles  of  equality.  But 
doctrines  of  this  nature  have  fallen  into  disrepute  for  more 
than  twenty  years;  and  yet  the  country  church-yard  re- 
mains as  naked  as  when  the  guillotine  would  have  been 
the  reward  of  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  the  day.  There 
are  few  more  comfortless  sights,  than  such  a cemetery:  it 
looks  as  if  those  by  whom  it  is  occupied  regarded  death 
as  eternal  sleep,  and  thought  that  the  memory  of  man 
should  terminate  with  the  close  of  his  life.  However 
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unlettered  the  muse,  however  hackneyed  the  rhyme, 
however  misapplied  the  text,  it  is  consolatory  to  see 
them  employed.  Man  dwells  with  a melancholy  sa- 
tisfaction upon  the  tomb-stones  of  his  relations  and 
friends,  and  not  of  them  alone,  but  of  all  whom  he  has 
known  or  of  whom  he  has  heard. — A mere  hie  jacet, 
with  the  name  and  years  of  him  that  sleeps  beneath,  fre- 
quently  recals  the  most  lively  impressions ; and  he  who 
would  destroy  epitaphs  would  destroy  a great  incitement 
to  virtue. — In  other  parts  of  France  tomb-stones,  or  crosses 
charged  with  monumental  inscriptions,  have  re-appeared : 
at  Bernay  we  saw  only  two;  one  of  them  commemorated 
a priest  of  the  town;  the  other  was  erected  at  the  public 
expence,  to  the  memory  of  three  gendarmes,  who  were 
killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  and  before  re- 
ligion was  proscribed,  in  the  suppression  of  some  tumult. 

At  less  than  a mile  from  Bernay,  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection's another  church,  called  Notre  Dame  de  la  Couture, 
a name  borrowed  from  the  property  on  which  it  stands. 
We  were  induced  to  visit  it,  by  the  representation  of 
different  persons  in  the  town,  who  had  noticed  our  archi- 
tectural propensities.  Some  assured  us  that  “C’est  une 
belle  pi&ce;”  others  that  “C’est  une  pi&ce  qui  n’est  pas 
vilaine;”  and  all  concurred  in  praising  it,  though  some 
only  for  the  reason  that  “ les  processions  vont  tout 
autour  du  choeur.” — We  found  nothing  to  repay  the 
trouble  of  the  walk. 

Bernay  contains  upwards  of  six  thousand  inhabitants, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  are  engaged  in  manufacturing 
coarse  woollen  and  cotton  cloths;  and  the  manufactures 
flourish,  the  goods  made  being  principally  for  home  con- 
sumption. It  is  the  chief  place  of  the  arrondissement , and 
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the  residence  of  a sub-prefect. — Most  of  the  houses  are, 
like  those  at  Rouen,  merely  wooden  frames  filled  with 
mortar,  which,  in  several  instances,  is  faced  with  small 
bricks  and  flints,  disposed  in  fanciful  patterns:  here  and 
there  the  beams  are  carved  with  a variety  of  grotesque 
figures.  The  lower  story  of  all  those  in  the  high  street 
retires,  leaving  room  for  a wooden  colonnade,  which  shel- 
ters the  passenger,  though  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  all 
architectural  beauty.  The  head-dress  of  the  females  at 
Bernay  is  peculiar,  and  so  very  archaic,  that  our  chamber- 
maid at  the  inn  appeared  to  deserve  a sketch,  full  as 
much  as  any  monumental  effigy. 


On  our  road  between  Bernay  and  Orbec,  we  stopped  at 
the  village  of  Chambrais,  more  commonly  called  Broglie. 
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Before  the  revolution,  it  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of 
that  name,  and  it  thence  derived  its  familiar  appellation. 
The  former  residence  of  the  Seigneurs  of  Broglie,  which 
is  still  standing,  apparently  uninjured,  upon  an  adjoin- 
ing eminence,  has  lately  been  restored  to  the  present 
Marechal  Due  de  Broglie.  It  looks  like  an  extensive 
parish  workhouse,  or  like  any  thing  rather  than  a noble- 
man’s seat. — The  village  church  is  very  ancient  and  still 
curious,  though  in  parts  considerably  modernized.  Unlike 
most  churches  of  great  antiquity,  it  is  not  built  in  the  form 
of  a cross,  but  consists  only  of  a nave  and  choir,  with  side- 
aisles  and  an  apsis,  all  on  a small  scale*.  Towards  the 
north,  the  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisle  by  some  of  the 
largest  and  rudest  piers  I ever  saw.  They  occupy  full  two- 
thirds  of  the  width  of  the  intervening  arches,  which  are 
five  feet  wide,  elliptic  rather  than  semi-circular,  and 
altogether  without  ornament  of  any  kind.  Above  each 
of  these  arches  is  a narrow,  circular -headed  window, 
banded  with  a cylindrical  pilaster;  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, a row  of  quatrefoils  runs  between  the  pillar 
and  the  window.  The  bases  of  the  windows  rest  upon  a 
string-course  that  extends  round  the  whole  building; 
and  on  this  also,  alternating  writh  the  windows,  rest  cor- 
bels, from  which  spring  very  short,  clustered  columns, 
intended  to  support  the  groinings  of  the  roof.  On  the 


* The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  in  English  feet: — 

LENGTH.  WIDTH. 

Nave 54  15 

Choir 45  15 

North  aisle 7 

South  ditto 15 
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south  side,  the  massy  piers  have  been  pared  into  com- 
paratively slender  pillars;  and  the  arches  are  pointed,  as 
are  all  the  lower  windows  in  the  church. — The  font  is  of 
stone,  and  ancient:  it  consists  of  a round  basin,  on  a 
quadrangular  pedestal,  like  many  in  England. — The  west 
front  of  the  church  is  peculiar.  It  is  entered  by  a very 
wide,  low,  semi-circular  door-way,  of  rude  architecture, 
and  quite  unornamented.  Above  is  a window  correspond- 
ing with  those  in  the  clerestory;  and,  still  higher,  a row 
of  interlaced  arches,  also  semi-circular.  A pointed  arch, 
the  receptacle  for  the  statue  of  a saint,  surmounts  the 
whole ; but  this  is,  most  probably,  of  a later  sera,  as  evi- 
dently are  the  two  lateral  compartments,  which  terminate 
in  slender  spires  of  slate,  and  are  separated  from  the 
central  division  by  Norman  buttresses. 

We  stopped  to  dine  at  Orbec,  a small  and  insignificant 
country  town,  formerly  an  appendage  of  the  houses  of 
Orleans  and  Navarre,  with  the  title  of  a barony;  but, 
more  immediately  before  the  revolution,  the  domain  of 
the  family  of  Chaumont.  Its  church  is  a most  uncouth 
edifice:  the  plan  is  unusual;  the  entrance  is  in  the  north 
transept,  which  ends  in  a square  high  tower. 

Bernay,  Orbec,  and  Lisieux,  communicate  only  by 
cross  roads,  scarcely  passable  by  a carriage,  even  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  From  Orbec  to  Lisieux  the  road 
runs  by  the  side  of  the  Touques,  which,  at  Orbec,  is  no 
more  than  a rivulet.  The  beautiful  green  meadows  in 
the  valley,  appear  to  repay  the  great  care  which  is  taken 
in  the  draining  and  irrigating  of  them.  They  are  every 
where  intersected  by  small  trenches,  in  which  the  water 
is  confined  by  means  of  sluices. — In  this  part  of  the 
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country,  we  passed  several  flocks  of  sheep,  the  true  moutons 
du  pays,  a large  breed,  with  red  legs  and  red  spotted 
faces.  Their  coarse  wool  serves  to  make  the  ordinary 
cloth  of  the  country,  but  is  inapplicable  to  any  of  a finer 
texture.  To  remedy  this  deficiency,  and,  if  possible,  im- 
prove the  local  manufactures,  some  large  flocks  of  Merino 
sheep  were  imported  at  the  time  when  the  French 
occupied  Spain;  and  they  are  said  to  thrive.  But  it 
is  only  of  late  years  that  any  attempts  have  been  made 
of  the  kind. — The  Norman  farmer,  however  careful 
about  the  breed  of  his  horses,  has  altogether  neglected 
his  sheep;  and  this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  considering 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  province  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  manufactures,  and  that  much  of 
the  value  of  the  produce  must  of  necessity  depend  upon 
the  excellence  of  the  material.  His  pigs  are  the  very 
perfection  of  ugliness : it  is  no  hyperbole  to  say,  that,  in 
their  form,  they  partake  as  much  of  a greyhound  as  of 
an  English  pig. — These  animals  are  sure  to  attract  the 
gaze  of  our  countrymen  ; and  poor  Trotter,  in  his  narra- 
tive of  the  journey  of  Mr.  Fox,  expressed  his  marvel  so 
often,  as  to  call  down  upon  himself  the  witty  vengeance 
of  one  of  our  ablest  periodical  writers. 

Melons  are  cultivated  on  a great  scale  in  the  country 
about  Lisieux.  They  grow  here  in  the  natural  soil,  oc- 
cupying whole  fields  of  considerable  size,  and  apparently 
without  requiring  any  extraordinary  pains. — As  we  ap- 
proached the  city,  the  meadows,  through  which  we  passed, 
were  mostly  occupied  as  extensive  bleaching-grounds. 
Lisieux  is  an  industrious  manufacturing  town.  Its  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  find  their  chief  employment  in  the 
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making  of  the  ordinary  woollen  cloths,  worn  by  the 
peasantry  of  Normandy  and  of  Lower  Brittany.  Linen 
and  flannels  are  also  manufactured  here,  though  on  a 
comparatively  trifling  scale.  For  trade  of  this  descrip- 
tion, Lisieux  is  well  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Touques,  a small  river,  which,  almost  immediately  under 
the  walls  of  the  town,  receives  the  waters  of  a yet 
smaller  stream,  the  Orbec.  A project  is  in  agitation, 
and  it  is  said  that  it  may  be  carried  into  effect  at  an 
inconsiderable  expence,  of  making  the  Touques  navi- 
gable to  Lisieux.  At  present,  it  is  so  no  farther  than  the 
the  little  town  of  the  same  name  as  the  river;  and 
even  this  derives  no  great  advantage  from  the  naviga- 
tion; for,  however  near  its  situation  is  to  the  mouth 
of  the  stream,  it  is  approachable  only  by  vessels  of  less 
than  one  hundred  tons  burthen. — It  w as  at  Touques  that 
Henry  Vth  landed  in  France,  in  the  spring  of  1417,  when 
the  monarch,  flushed  with  a degree  of  success  as  extraor- 
dinary as  it  was  unexpected,  quitted  England  with  the 
determination  of  returning  no  more  till  the  whole  king- 
dom of  France  should  be  subjugated. 

The  greater  part  of  the  houses  in  Lisieux  are  built  of 
wood ; and  many  of  them  are  old,  and  most  of  them  are 
mean;  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  picturesque  and  handsome. 
Its  streets  are  spacious,  and  contain  several  large  build- 
ings: it  is  surrounded  with  pleasant  boulevards;  and 
its  situation,  like  that  of  most  other  Norman  towns, 
is  delightful. — In  consequence  of  the  revolution,  the  city 
has  lost  the  privilege  of  being  an  episcopal  see.  Even 
when  Napoleon,  by  virtue  of  the  concordat  of  1801, 
restored  the  Gallican  church  to  its  obedience  to  the 
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supreme  Pontiff,  the  see  of  Lisieux  was  suppressed.  The 
six  suffragan  bishops  of  ancient  Normandy  were  at  that 
time  reduced  to  four,  conformably  to  the  number  of  the 
departments  of  the  province;  and  Lisieux  and  Avranches 
merged  in  the  more  important  dioceses  of  Bayeux  and 
Coutances. 

The  cathedral,  now  the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter, 
derived,  however,  one  advantage  from  the  revolution. 
Another  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Germain,  which  had 
previously  stood  immediately  before  it,  so  as  almost  to 
block  up  the  approach,  was  taken  down,  and  the  west 
front  of  the  cathedral  was  made  to  open  upon  a spa- 
cious square. — Solid,  simple  grandeur  are  the  characters 
of  this  front,  which,  notwithstanding  some  slight  ano- 
malies, is,  upon  the  whole,  a noble  specimen  of  early 
pointed  architecture. — It  is  divided  into  three  equal  com- 
partments, the  lateral  ones  rising  into  short  square  towers 
of  similar  height.  The  southern  tower  is  surmounted 
by  a lofty  stone  spire,  probably  of  a date  posterior  to  the 
part  below.  The  spire  of  the  opposite  tower  fell  in  1553, 
at  which  time  much  injury  was  done  to  the  building, 
and  particularly  to  the  central  door-way,  which,  even  to 
the  present  day,  has  never  been  repaired. — Contrary  to 
the  usual  elevation  of  French  cathedrals,  the  great  win- 
dow over  the  principal  entrance  is  not  circular,  but 
pointed;  it  is  divided  into  three  compartments  by  broad 
mullions,  enriched  with  many  mouldings.  The  compart- 
ments end  in  acute  pointed  arches. — In  the  north  tower, 
the  whole  of  the  space  from  the  basement  story  is  occu- 
pied by  only  two  tiers  of  windows.  Each  tier  contains 
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two  windows,  extremely  narrow,  considering  their  height; 
and  yet,  narrow  as  they  are,  each  of  them  is  parted  by  a cir- 
cular mullion  or  central  pillar.  You  will  better  understand 
how  high  they  must  be,  when  told  that,  in  the  southern 
tower,  the  space  of  the  upper  row  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  tiers ; and  still  the  windows  do  not  appear  dispro- 
portionately short.  They  also  are  double,  and  tbe  interior 
arches  are  pointed;  but  the  arches,  within  which  they  are 
placed,  are  circular.  In  this  circumstance  lies  the  prin- 
cipal anomaly  in  the  front  of  the  cathedral ; but  there 
is  no  appearance  of  any  disparity  in  point  of  dates ; for 
the  circular  arches  are  supported  on  the  same  slender 
inullions,  with  rude  foliaged  capitals,  of  great  projection, 
which  are  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this 
style  of  architecture. 

The  date  of  the  building  establishes  the  fact  of  the 
pointed  arch  being  in  use,  not  only  as  an  occasional 
variation,  but  in  the  entire  construction  of  churches 
upon  a grand  scale,  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century. — 
Sammarthanus  tells  us  that  Bishop  Herbert,  who  died  in 
1049,  began  to  build  this  church,  but  did  not  live  to  see 
it  completed;  and  Ordericus  Vitalis  expressly  adds,  that 
Hugh,  the  successor  to  Herbert,  upon  his  death-bed,  in 
1077,  while  retracing  his  past  life,  made  use  of  these  words : 
— “ Ecclesiam  Sancti  Petri,  principis  apostolorum,  quam 
venerabilis  Herbertus,  praedecessor  meus,  coepit,  perfeci, 
studios^  adornavi,  honorifice  dedicavi,  et  cultoribus  neces- 
sariisque  divino  servitio  vasis  aliisque  apparatibus  copiose 
ditavi.” — Language  of  this  kind  appears  too  explicit  to 
leave  room  for  ambiguity,  but  an  opinion  has  still  pre- 
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vailed,  founded  probably  upon  the  style  of  the  architec- 
ture, that  the  cathedral  was  not  finished  till  near  the  expi- 
ration ol  the  thirteenth  century.  Admitting,  however, 
such  to  be  the  fact,  I do  not  see  how  it  will  materially 
help  those  who  favor  the  opinion ; for  the  building  is  far 
from  being,  as  commonly  happens  in  great  churches,  a 
medley  of  incongruous  parts ; but  it  is  upon  one  fixed  plan ; 
and,  as  it  w'as  begun,  so  it  was  ended. — The  exterior  of 
the  extremity  of  the  south  transept  is  a still  more  com- 
plete example  of  the  early  pointed  style  than  the  west  front : 
this  style,  which  w as  the  most  chaste,  and,  if  I may  be 
allowed  to  use  the  expression,  the  most  severe  of  all, 
scarcely  any  where  displays  itself  to  greater  advantage. 
The  central  window  is  composed  of  five  lancet  divisions, 
supported  upon  slender  pillars : massy  buttresses  of  se- 
veral splays  bound  it  on  either  side. 

The  same  character  of  uniformity  extends  over  the 
interior  of  the  building.  On  each  side  of  the  nave  is  a 
side-aisle;  and,  beyond  the  aisles,  chapels.  The  pillars 
of  the  nave  are  cylindrical,  solid,  and  plain.  Their 
bases  end  with  foliage  at  each  corner,  and  foliage  is 
also  sculptui ed  upon  the  capitals.  T.he  arches  which 
they  support  are  acute.— The  triforium  is  similar  in  plan 
to  the  part  below ; but  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are 
considerably  more  enriched,  with  an  obvious  imitation 
of  the  antique  model,  and  every  arch  encircles  two  smaller 
ones.  In  the  clerestory  the  windows  are  modern. — The 
transepts  appear  the  oldest  parts  of  the  cathedral,  as  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case;  whether  they  w-ere  really  built 
before  the  rest,  or  that,  from  being  less  used  in  the  ser- 
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vices  of  the  church,  they  were  less  commonly  the  objects 
of  subsequent  alterations.  They  are  large;  and  each  of 
them  has  an  aisle  on  the  eastern  side.  The  architec- 
ture of  the  choir  resembles  that  of  the  nave,  except 
that  the  five  pillars,  which  form  the  apsis,  are  slender, 
and  the  intervening  arches  more  narrow  and  more 
acute. — The  Ladv-chapel,  which  is  long  and  narrow, 
was  built  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
Peter  Cauchon,  thirty-sixth  bishop  of  Lisieux,  who,  for 
his  steady  attachment  to  the  Anglo-Norman  cause,  was 
translated  to  this  see,  in  1429,  when  Beauvais,  of  which 
he  had  previously  been  bishop,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  He  was  selected,  in  1431,  for  the  invidious  of- 
fice of  presiding  at  the  trial  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
Repentance  followed ; and,  as  an  atonement  for  his 
unrighteous  conduct,  according  to  Ducarel,  he  erected 
this  chapel,  and  therein  founded  a high  mass  to  the 
Holy  Virgin,  which  was  duly  sung  by  the  choristers, 
in  order,  as  is  expressed  in  his  endowment-charter,  to 
expiate  the  false  judgment  which  he  pronounced*. — 
The  two  windows  by  the  side  of  the  altar  in  this  chapel 
have  been  painted  of  a crimson  color,  to  add  to  the  effect 
produced  upon  entering  the  church;  and,  seen  as  they 
are,  through  the  long  perspective  of  the  nave  and  the 
distant  arches  of  the  choir,  the  glowing  tint  is  by  no 
means  unpleasing. — The  central  tower  is  open  within  the 
church  to  a considerable  height : it  is  supported  by  four 
arches  of  unusual  boldness,  above  which  runs  a row  of 
small  arches,  of  the  same  character  as  the  rest  of  the 


* Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,  p.  47. 
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building ; and,  still  higher,  on  each  side,  are  two  lancet- 
windows. — The  vaulting  of  the  roof  is  very  plain,  with 
bosses  slightly  pendant  and  carved. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  north  transept  is  an  ancient 
stone  sarcophagus,  so  built  into  the  wall,  that  it  appears 
to  have  been  incorporated  with  the  edifice,  at  the  period 
when  it  was  raised.  The  style  of  the  medallions  which 
adorn  it  will  be  best  understood  by  consulting  the  an- 
nexed sketch,  which  is  very  faithful,  though  taken  under 
every  possible  disadvantage.  The  transept  is  now  used 
as  a school;  and  the  little  filthy  imps,  who  are  there 
taught  to  drawl  out  their  catechisms,  continued  swarming 
round  the  feverish  artist,  during  the  progress  of  the  draw- 
ing. The  character  of  the  heads,  the  crowns,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  foliage,  may  he  considered  as  indicating 
that  it  is  a production,  at  least  of  the  Carlovingian  pe- 
riod, if  it  be  not  indeed  of  earlier  date.  I believe  it  is 
traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  a saint, 
perhaps  St.  Candidus;  but  I am  not  cjuite  certain  whether 
I am  accurate  in  the  recollection  of  the  name. — Above 
are  two  armed  statues,  probably  of  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth centuries.  These  have  been  engraved  by  Willemin, 
in  his  useful  work,  Les  Monumens  Francais,  under  the 
title  of  Two  Armed  Warriors,  in  the  Nave  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Lisieux;  and  both  are  there  figured  as  if  in 
all  respects  perfect,  and  with  a great  many  details  which 
do  not  exist,  and  never  could  have  existed,  though  at  the 
same  time  the  draftsman  has  omitted  the  animals  at  the 
feet  of  the  statues,  one  of  which  is  yet  nearly  entire. — This 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  innumerable  proofs  of  the 
total  disregard  of  accuracy  which  pervades  the  works  of 
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French  antiquaries.  A French  designer  never  scruples  to 
sacrifice  accuracy  to  what  he  considers  effect. — Willeinin 
describes  the  monuments  as  being  in  the  nave  of  the 
church.  I suspect  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  the 
unpublished  collection  of  Gaignat,  in  this  and  many  other 
instances.  It  is  evident  that  originally  the  statues  were 
recumbent;  but  I cannot  ascertain  when  they  changed 
their  position. — No  other  tombs  now  exist  in  the  ca- 
thedral: the  brazen  monument  raised  to  Hannuier,  an 
Englishman,  the  marble  that  commemorated  the  bishop, 
William  d’Estouteville,  founder  of  the  College  de  Lisieux 
at  Paris,  that  of  Peter  Cauchon  in  the  Lady-Chapel,  and 
all  the  rest,  were  destroyed  during  the  revolution. 

The  diocese  of  Lisieux  was  a more  modern  establish- 
ment than  any  other  in  Normandy.  Even  those  who 
are  most  desirous  to  honor  it  by  antiquity,  do  not  venture 
to  date  its  foundation  higher  than  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  a monk  of  the  province, 
suggests  with  some  reason  that  we  ought  not  to  be  hasty 
in  forming  our  judgment  upon  these  subjects;  for  that, 
owing  to  the  destruction  caused  by  the  Norman  pirates 
and  the  abominable  negligence  (damnabilis  negligentia ) 
of  those  to  whom  the  care  of  the  records  of  religious 
houses  had  subsequently  been  intrusted,  many  documents 
had  been  irretrievably  lost. — The  see  of  Lisieux  was  also 
peculiarly  unfortunate,  in  having  twice  been  in  a state  of 
anarchy,  and  on  each  occasion  for  a period  of  more  than 
a century.  The  series  of  its  prelates  is  interrupted  from 
the  year  G70  to  853,  and  again  from  876  to  990. 

It  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  no  one  of  the  Lexovian 
bishops  was  ever  admitted  by  the  church  into  the  ca- 
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talogue  of  her  saints.  Many  of  them  were  prelates  of 
unquestionable  merit.  Freculfus,  in  the  ninth  century, 
was  a patron  of  literature,  and  himself  an  author;  Hugh 
of  Eu,  grandson  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Normandy,  was 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  ecclesiastics  of  his  day;  Gilbert 
is  described  by  Ordericus  Vitalis  as  having  been  a man 
of  exemplary  charity,  and  deeply  versed  in  all  sciences, 
though  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  somewhat  too  much 
addicted  to  worldly  pleasures,  and  not  averse  from  gam- 
bling ; and  Arnulf,  whose  letters  and  epigrams  are  pre- 
served among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican,  was  a 
prelate  who  would  have  done  honor  to  St.  Peter’s  chair. 
— All  these  were  bishops  of  Lisieux,  during  the  ages 
when  canonization  was  not  altogether  so  unfrequent 
as  in  our  days.  Arnulf  particularly  distinguished  himself 
by  taking  a leading  part  in  the  principal  transactions 
of  the  times.  He  accompanied  the  crusaders  to  the  holy 
land  in  1147;  five  years  subsequently  he  officiated  at 
the  marriage  of  Henry  Plantagenet  with  Eleanor  of 
Guyenne,  the  repudiated  wife  of  Louis  le  Jeune,  which 
was  performed  in  his  cathedral;  he  assisted  at  the  coro- 
nation of  the  same  king,  by  whom  he  was  shortly  af- 
terwards employed  in  a mission  of  great  importance  at 
Rome;  and  he  interposed  to  settle  the  differences  between 
that  sovereign  and  Thomas  a Becket;  and  though  he 
espoused  the  part  of  the  prelate,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  retain  the  favor  of  the  monarch.  A life  thus  event- 
ful ended  with  the  conviction  that  all  was  vanity! — 
Arnulf,  disgusted  with  sublunary  honors,  abdicated  his 
see  and  retired  to  a monastery  at  Paris,  where  he  died. — 
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One  of  the  immediate  successors  of  this  prelate,  William 
of  Rupierre,  was  the  ambassador  of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion 
to  the  Pope;  and  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  sovereign 
against  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  differences  that  originated  from  the  building  of 
Chateau  Gaillard.  He  also  resisted  the  power  usurped 
by  King  John  within  the  city  and  liberties  of  Lisieux, 
and  finally  obtained  a sentence  from  the  Norman  court 
of  exchequer,  whereby  the  privileges  of  the  dukes  of  the 
province  were  restricted  to  what  was  called  the  Placitum 
Spathce,  consisting  of  the  right  of  billetting  soldiers,  of 
coining  money,  and  of  hearing  and  determining  in  cases 
of  appeal.  The  decision  is  honorable  both  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  court,  and  the  vigor  of  the  prelate. 
— In  times  nearer  to  our  own,  a bishop  of  Lisieux, 
Jean  Hennuyer,  obtained  a very  different  distinction. 
Authors  are  strangely  at  variance  whether  this  prelate 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  protector  or  the  persecutor  of 
the  protestants.  AH  agree  that  his  church  suffered  mate- 
rially from  the  excesses  of  the  Huguenots,  in  1562,  and 
that,  on  the  following  year,  he  received  public  thanks 
from  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  for  the  firmness  with 
which  he  had  opposed  them ; but  the  point  at  issue  is, 
whether,  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  ten 
years  subsequently,  he  withstood  the  sanguinary  orders 
from  the  court  to  put  the  Huguenots  to  the  sword,  or 
whether  he  endeavored,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to 
forward  the  pious  labor  of  extirpating  the  heretics,  but 
was  himself  effectually  resisted  by  the  king’s  own  lieu- 
tenant.— Sammarthanus  tells  us  that  the  first  of  these 
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traditions  rests  solely  upon  the  authority  of  Anthony 
Mallet*;  but  it  obtained  general  credence  till  within  the 
last  three  years,  when  a very  well-informed  writer,  in 
the  Mercure  de  France , and  subsequently  in  the  article 
Hennuyer  in  the  Bibllographie  Universelle , espoused, 
and  has  apparently  established,  the  opposite  opinion. 

We  visited  only  one  other  of  the  churches  in  Lisieux, 
that  of  St.  Jacques,  a large  edifice,  in  a bad  style  ol 
pointed  architecture,  and  full  of  gaudy  altars  and  ordi- 
nary pictures.  On  the  outside  of  the  stalls  of  the  choir 
towards  the  north  is  some  curious  carving;  but  I should 
scarcely  have  been  induced  to  have  spoken  of  the  build- 
ing, were  it  not  for  one  of  the  paintings,  which,  however 
uninteresting  as  a piece  of  art,  appears  to  possess  some 
historical  value.  It  represents  how  the  bones  of  St. 
Ursinus  were  miraculously  translated  to  Lisieux,  under 

* “ Sed  ne  quid  omittam  eorum  etiam  quae  unum  Antonium  Mallet 
liabent  auctorem,  anno  1572,  cutn  prorex  urbis  Lexoviensis  Livarotus  a 
Carolo  rege  literas  accepisset,  quibus  qui  Lexovii  infecti  erant  haeresi 
occidi  omnes  jubcbantur  per  eos  dies  quibus  princeps  civitas  cruore  ejus 
insaniae  hominum  coininaduerat,  easque  communicasset  episcopo:  Neque 
sum  passurus,  inquit  praesul,  oves  meas,  et  quamquam  evagatas  Christi 
caula,  meas  tamen  adhuc,  necdum  desperatas,  gladio  trucidari.  Refe- 
rente  contra  prorege  imperio  se  mandatoque  urgeri  principisj  quod  si 
posthabeatur,  oinnem  esse  periculi  aleam  in  caput  suum  moriendique 
necessitatem  redituram : Et  polliceor,  inquit  episcopus,  ilia  te  eximen- 
dum,  postulantique  cautionem,  praesul  consignatum  manu  sua  scriptum 
tradidit,  fidem  datam  confirmans.  Qua  illico  publicata  dementia,  et  ad 
errantes  oves  perlata,  sollicitudine  praesulis  vigilautis  circa  gregis  com- 
missi sibi  salutem  et  conservationem,  rediere  sensim  in  ecclesiae  sinum 
omnes  quotquot  Lexovii  per  ea  tempora  novum  istud  fataleque  delirium 
dementarat,  nec  ultra  ibidem  diu  visi  qui  a recta  fide  aberrarent.” — 
Gallia  Christiana,  p.  802. 
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the  auspices  of  Hugh  the  Bishop,  in  1055;  and  it  pro- 
fesses, and  apparently  with  truth,  to  be  a copy,  made  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  from  an  original  of  great  anti- 
quity. The  legend  relating  to  the  relics  of  this  saint,  is 
noticed  by  no  author  with  whom  I am  acquainted,  nor  do 
I find  him  mentioned  any  where  in  conjunction  with  the 
church  of  Lisieux,  or  with  any  other  Norman  diocese. — 
But  the  extraordinary  privilege  granted  to  the  canons  of 
the  cathedral,  of  being  Earls  of  Lisieux,  and  of  exercising 
all  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  within  the  earldom, 
upon  the  vigil  and  feast-day  of  St.  Ursinus,  in  every  year, 
is  most  probably  connected  with  the  tradition  commemo- 
rated by  the  picture.  The  actual  existence  of  the  privi- 
lege, in  modern  times,  we  learn  from  Ducarel ; who  also 
details  at  length  the  curious  ceremonies  with  which  the 
claim  of  it  was  accompanied.  The  exercise  of  these 
rights  was  confirmed  by  a compact  between  the  canons 
and  the  bishop,  who,  prior  to  the  revolution,  united  the 
secular  coronet  of  an  earl  with  the  episcopal  mitre,  and 
bore  supreme  sway  in  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity, 
during  the  remaining  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  days 
in  the  year. 
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LETTER  XXII. 

SITE  AND  RUINS  OF  THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  LEXOVII— HISTORY  OF 
LISIEUX— MONASTERIES  OF  THE  DIOCESE— ORDERICUS  VITALIS— 

M.  DUBOIS— LETTER  FROM  THE  PRINCESS  BORGHESE. 

(Lisieux,  July , 1818J 

Lisieux  represents  one  of  the  most  ancient 
capitals  of  the  primitive  tribes  of  Gaul.  The  Lexovii, 
noticed  by  Julius  Caesar,  in  his  Commentaries , and  by 
other  authors,  who  were  almost  contemporary  with  the 
Roman  conqueror,  are  supposed  by  modern  geographers 
to  have  occupied  a territory  nearly  co-extensive  with  the 
bishopric  of  Lisieux;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
bounds  of  the  ancient  bishoprics  of  France  were  usually 
conterminal  with  the  Roman  provinces  and  prefectures. 

The  capital  of  the  Lexovii  was  called  the  Neomagus 
or  Noviomagus  Lexoviorum ; and  no  doubt  ever  was  en- 
tertained but  that  the  present  city  occupied  the  same  site, 
till  an  accidental  discovery,  in  the  year  1770,  proved  the 
contrary  to  be  the  fact. — About  that  time  a chaussde 
was  formed  between  Lisieux  and  Caen ; and,  in  the  course 
of  some  excavations,  which  were  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  M.  Hubert,  the  superintending  engineer,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  stone,  the  laborers  opened  the 
foundations  of  some  ruined  buildings  scattered  over  a 
field,  called  les  Tourettes,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  former  town.  The  character  of  these 
foundations  was  of  a nature  to  excite  curiosity ; they  were 
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clearly  the  work  of  a remote  age,  and  various  specimens 
of  ancient  art  were  dug  up  amongst  the  ruins.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  foundations,  which  spread  over  a space  four 
times  as  large  as  the  plot  occupied  by  modern  Lisieux, 
left  no  doubt  hut  that  Danville,  and  all  other  geographers, 
must  have  been  mistaken  with  respect  to  the  position 
assigned  by  them  to  the  ancient  Neomagus.  M.  Hubert 
drew  a plan  of  the  ruins,  and  accompanied  it  with  an 
historical  memoir;  but  unfortunately  he  was  a man  little 
capable  of  prosecuting  such  researches ; and  though 
M.  Mongez,  in  his  report  to  the  National  Institute*, 
eulogized  the  map  as  exact,  and  the  memoir  as  excellent, 
they  were  both  of  them  extremely  faulty.  It  was  re- 
served for  M.  Louis  Dubois,  of  whom  I shall  have  oc- 
sion  to  speak  again  before  I close  this  letter,  to  repair 
the  omissions  and  rectify  the  mistakes  of  M.  Hubert,  and 
he  has  done  it  with  unremitting  zeal  and  extraordinary 
success.  The  researches  of  this  gentleman,  among  the 
remains  of  Neomagus  Lexoviorum,  have  already  brought 
to  light  a large  number  of  valuable  medals,  both  in 
silver  and  bronze,  as  well  as  a considerable  cpiantity  of 
fragments  of  foreign  marble,  granite,  and  porphyry,  some 
of  them  curiously  wrought.  The  most  important  of  his 
discoveries  has  been  recently  made:  it  is  that  of  a Roman 
amphitheatre,  in  a state  of  great  perfection,  the  grades 
being  covered  only  by  a thin  layer  of  soil,  which  a trifling 
expence  of  time  and  labor  will  effectually  remove. 

Such  vestiges  prove  that  Neomagus  must  have  been 
a place  of  importance;  and,  like  the  other  Gallo-Roman 

* See  Magazin  Encyclopedique,  for  1802,  hi.  p.  504. 
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cities,  it  would  probably  have  maintained  its  honors 
under  the  Franks;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  Saxons,  swarming  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe  and  Weser,  laid  waste  the  coasts  of  Belgium  and  of 
Neustria,  and  finally  established  themselves  in  that  por- 
tion of  northern  Gaul  called  the  Secunda  Lugdunensis , 
which  thence  obtained,  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  the  title 
of  the  Littus  Saxonicum. — In  the  course  of  these  in- 
cursions, it  is  supposed  that  Neomagus  was  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  invaders.  None  of  the  medals  dug  up 
within  the  precincts  of  the  town,  or  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, bear  a later  date  than  the  reign  of  Constantine; 
and,  though  the  city  is  recorded  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  no  mention  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  curious 
chart,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana, 
formed  under  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great;  so  that 
it  then  appears  to  have  been  completely  swept  away  and 
forgotten. 

The  new  town  of  Lisieux  and  the  bishopric  most  proba- 
bly arose  together,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century ; 
and  the  city,  like  other  provincial  capitals  in  Gaul,  took 
the  name  of  the  tribe  by  whom  the  district  had  been  peo- 
pled. It  first  appears  in  history  under  the  appellation 
of  Lexovium  or  Lexobium : in  the  eleventh  century,  when 
Ordericus  Vitalis  composed  his  history,  it  was  called 
Luxovium ; and  soon  after  it  became  Lixovium,  and  Liz- 
ovium,  which,  gallicised,  naturally  passed  into  Lyzieulx, 
or,  as  it  is  now  written,  Lisieux.  The  city  was  ravaged 
by  the  Normans  about  the  year  877,  in  the  course  of  one 
of  their  predatory  excursions  from  Bayeux:  it  again  felt 
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their  vengeance  early  in  the  following  century,  when 
Rollo,  after  taking  Bayeux  by  storm,  sacked  Lisieux 
at  the  head  of  his  army  on  his  way  to  Rouen.  The 
conqueror  was  not  put  in  possession  of  the  Lexovian 
territory  hy  Charles  the  Simple  till  923,  eleven  years 
after  the  rest  of  Neustria  had  been  ceded  to  him. 

United  to  the  duchy,  Lisieux  enjoyed  a short  respite 
from  the  calamities  of  war;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
borne  any  prominent  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  times. 
The  name,  indeed,  of  the  city  occurs  as  the  seat  of  the 
council  held  for  the  purpose  of  degrading  Malgerius  from 
the  primacy  of  Normandy;  but,  except  on  this  occa- 
sion, Lisieux  is  scarcely  mentioned  till  the  first  year  of 
the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  the  seat  of  rebellion. 
Ralph  Flambart,  bishop  of  Durham,  a prelate  of  un- 
bounded arrogance,  had  fled  from  England,  and  joined 
Duke  Robert,  then  in  arms  against  his  brother.  Raising 
the  standard  of  insurrection,  he  fixed  himself  at  Lisieux, 
took  forcible  possession  of  the  town,  and  invested  his 
son,  only  twelve  years  old,  with  the  mitre*,  while  he 
himself  exercised  despotic  authority  over  the  inhabitants. 
At  length,  he  purchased  peace  and  forgiveness,  by  open- 


* This  transaction  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  flagrant : a long 
detail  of  the  circumstances,  accompanied  by  several  letters,  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  feeling  and  church-government  of  the  times,  is  preserved  in 
the  Concilia  Normannica,  p.  520. — The  account  concludes  in  the  following 
words  : — “Exhorruit  ad  facinus,  non  Normannia  solum  et  Anglia,  quibus 
maledicta  progenies  notissima  erat,  sed  et  universa  Gallia,  et  a singulis 
ad  Apostolicum  Paschalem  delatum  est.  Nec  tamen  utrique  siinul  ante 
quinquiennium  sordes  de  domo  Dei  propulsare  praevaluerunt.  Ceteris 
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ing  the  gates  to  his  lawful  sovereign,  after  the  battle  of 
Tinchbray. — In  the  middle  of  October,  in  the  same  year, 
Henry  returned  to  Lisieux,  and  there  held  an  assembly 
of  the  Norman  nobility  and  prelates,  who  proclaimed 
peace  throughout  the  duchy,  enacted  sundry  strict  regu- 
lations to  prevent  any  infringement  of  the  laws,  and 
decreed  that  Robert,  the  captive  duke,  should  he  con- 
signed to  an  English  prison. — Two  years  subsequently, 
another  council  was  also  assembled  at  Lisieux,  by  the 
same  sovereign,  and  for  nearly  the  same  objects;  and 
again,  in  1119,  Henry  convened  his  nobles  a third  time 
at  Lisieux,  when  this  parliament  ratified  the  peace 
concluded  at  Gisors,  six  years  previously,  and  witnessed 
the  marriage*  of  the  king’s  son,  William  Adelin,  with 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Fulk,  earl  of  Anjou. 

Historical  distinction  is  seldom  enviable : — in  the  wars 
occasioned  by  the  usurpation  of  Stephen,  Lisieux  once 
more  obtained  an  unfortunate  celebrity.  The  town  was 
attacked  in  1136,  by  the  forces  of  Anjou,  under  the  com- 
mand oi  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  husband  of  the  Empress 


ferventius  institit  Yvo  Carnotensis  Antistes,  conculcatse  disciplinae  ec- 
clesiasticae  zelo  succensus;  in  tantum  ut  Neustriacos  Prajsules  quasi 
desides  ac  pusillaniraes  coargucre  veritus  non  sit : sed  ea  erat  Ecclesire 
sub  ignavo  Principe  sors  per  oinnia  lainentabilis,  ut  ipsemet  postmodum 
cum  laude  non  invitus  agnovit.” 

* Sandford,  in  his  Genealogical  History  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
says,  that  this  marriage  was  solemnized  at  Luxseul,  in  the  county  of 
Burgundy  5 but  he  refers  for  his  authority  to  Ordericus  Vitalis,  by  whom 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  at  Luxovium,  the  name  by  which  he  always  calls 
Lisieux;  and  he,  in  the  same  page,  mentions  the  assembly  of  the  nobles 
also  held  there. 
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Maud,  joined  by  those  of  William,  Duke  of  Poitiers; 
and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  Bretons,  seeing  no  hope 
of  effectual  resistance  or  of  rescue,  set  fire  to  the  place, 
to  the  extreme  mortification  of  the  invaders,  who,  in  the 
language  of  the  chronicles  of  the  times,  “ when  they  be- 
held the  city  and  all  its  wealth  a prey  to  the  flames,  waxed 
exceedingly  wroth,  at  being  deprived  of  the  spoil ; and 
grieved  sorely  for  the  loss  of  the  booty  which  perished  in 
the  conflagration.” — The  town,  however,  was  not  so  ef- 
fectually ruined,  but  that,  during  the  following  year,  it 
served  King  Stephen  as  a rallying  point,  at  which  to 
collect  his  army  to  march  against  his  antagonist. — In 
1169,  it  was  distinguished  by  being  selected  by  Thomas 
a Becket,  as  the  place  of  his  retirement  during  his 
temporary  disgrace. 

History  from  this  time  forward  relates  but  little  con- 
cerning Lisieux.  Though  surrounded  with  walls  during 
the  bishopric  of  John,  who  was  promoted  to  the  see 
early  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  situation  of  the  town, 
far  from  the  coast  or  from  the  frontiers  of  the  province, 
rendered  the  inhabitants  naturally  un warlike,  and  caused 
them  in  general  to  submit  quietly  to  the  stronger  party. — 
Brito,  in  his  Philippiad,  says  that,  wdien  Philip  Augustus 
took  Lisieux,  in  1213,  the  Lexovians,  destitute  of  foun- 
tains, disputed  with  the  toads  for  the  water  of  the  muddy 
ditches.  His  mentioning  such  a fact  is  curious,  as  shew- 
ing that  public  fountains  were  at  that  early  period  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Normandy. — Our  countrymen,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  acted  with  great  rigor,  to  use  the 
mildest  terms,  towards  Lisieux.  Henry,  after  landing  at 
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Touques,  in  1417,  entered  the  town,  in  the  character 
of  an  enraged  enemy,  not  as  the  sovereign  of  his  people  : 
he  gave  it  up  to  plunder;  and  even  the  public  archives 
were  not  spared.  The  cruelty  of  our  English  king  is 
strongly  contrasted  by  the  conduct  of  the  Count  de  Dunois, 
general  of  the  army  of  Charles  Vllth,  to  whom  the  town 
capitulated  in  1449.  Thomas  Basin,  then  bishop,  nego- 
ciated  with  such  ability,  that,  according  to  Monstrelet, 
“ not  the  slightest  damage  was  done  to  any  individual, 
but  each  peaceably  enjoyed  his  property  as  before  the 
surrender.” 

The  most  celebrated  monasteries  within  the  diocese 
of  Lisieux  were  the  Benedictine  abbeys  of  Bernay,  St. 
Evroul,  Preaux,  and  Cormeilles. — Cormeilles  was  founded 
by  William  Fitz-Osborne,  a relation  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  at  whose  court  he  held  the  office  of  sewer, 
and  by  whom  he  was  promoted  to  the  earldom  of 
Hereford.  Its  church  and  monastic  buildings  had  so 
far  gone  to  ruin,  in  the  last  century,  as  to  call  forth 
a strong  remonstrance  from  Mabillon*:  they  were  after- 
wards repaired  by  Charles  of  Orleans,  who  was  appointed 
abbot  in  1726. — The  abbey  of  Preaux  is  said  to  have 
existed  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Normans;  hut  its 
earliest  records  go  no  farther  back  than  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  when  it  was  restored  by  Humphrey  de 
Vetulis,  who  built  and  inclosed  the  monastery  about  the 
year  1035,  at  which  time  Duke  Robert  undertook  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  This  abbey,  according  to 
the  account  given  by  Gough,  in  his  Alien  Priories , 

* Annal.  iv.  p.  599. 
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presented  to  thirty  benefices,  and  enjoyed  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  twenty  thousand  livres. — Among  its  English  lands, 
which  were  considerable,  was  the  priory  of  Toft-Monks, 
in  our  own  immediate  vicinity:  the  name,  as  you  know, 
remains,  though  no  traces  of  the  building  are  now  in 
existence. 

The  third  abbey,  that  of  St.  Evrau  or  St.  Evroul,  called 
in  Latin,  Monasterium  Uticense , was  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned throughout  Normandy.  The  abbey  dates  its  01  igin 
from  St.  Evroul  himself,  a nobleman,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Childebert,  and  was  attached  to  the  palace  of  that 
monarch,  “ from  which,”  to  use  the  words  of  the  chronicles, 
“ he  made  his  escape,  as  from  shipwreck,  and  fled  to  the 
woods,  and  entered  upon  the  monastic  life.” — The  legend 
of  St.  Ebrulfus  probably  savors  of  romance,  the  almost 
inseparable  companion  of  traditional,  and  particularly  of 
monastic,  history:  it  is  safer,  therefore,  to  be  contented 
with  referring  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  to  the 
tenth  century,  when  William  Gerouis,  after  having  been 
treacherously  deprived  of  his  sight  and  otherwise  maimed, 
renounced  the  world;  and,  uniting  with  his  nephews, 
Hugh  and  Robert  de  Grentemaisnil,  brought  considerable 
possessions  to  the  endowment  of  this  abbey.  The  abbey 
was  at  all  times  protected  by  the  especial  favor  of  the 
kings  of  France.  No  payment  or  service  could  be  de- 
manded from  its  monks;  they  acknowledged  no  master 
without  their  own  walls,  besides  the  sovereign  himself; 
they  were  entitled  to  exemption  from  every  kind  of  bur- 
then; and  they  had  the  privilege  of  being  empowered  to 
castellate  the  convent,  and  to  compel  the  people  of  the 
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surrounding  district  to  contribute  their  assistance  for  the 
purpose. 

St.  Evroul,  however,  principally  claims  our  attention, 
as  the  sanctuary  where  Ordericus  Vital  is,  to  use  his  own 
expressions,  “delighted  in  obedience  and  poverty.” — This 
most  valuable  writer  was  an  Englishman ; his  native  town 
being  Attingesham,  on  the  Severn,  where  he  was  born  in 
the  year  1075.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
there  received  the  first  rudiments,  both  of  the  humanities 
and  of  ecclesiastical  education.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his 
age,  his  father,  Odelerius,  delivered  the  boy  to  the  care 
of  the  monk  Rainaldus.  The  weeping  father  parted  from 
the  weeping  son,  and  they  never  saw  each  other  more. 
Ordericus  crossed  the  sea,  and  arrived  in  Normandy,  an 
exile,  as  he  describes  himself,  and  “hearing,  like  Joseph 
in  Egypt,  a language  which  he  understood  not.”  In  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  age,  he  received  the  tonsure  from 
the  hands  of  Mainerius,  the  abbot  of  St.  Evroul.  In  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  was  ordained  a priest; 
and  thenceforward  his  life  wore  away  in  study  and  tran- 
quillity. Aged  and  infirm,  he  completed  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age;  and  this 
great  and  valuable  work  ends  with  his  auto-biography, 
which  is  written  in  an  affecting  9train  of  simplicity  and 
piety. — The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ordericus  is  divided 
into  parts:  the  first  portion  contains  an  epitome  of  the 
sacred  and  profane  history  of  the  world,  beginning  with  the 
incarnation,  and  ending  with  Pope  Innocent  Ilnd.  The 
second,  and  more  important  division,  contains  the  his- 
tory of  Normandy,  from  the  first  invasion  of  the  country, 
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down  to  the  year  1141. — Though  professedly  an  eccle- 
siastical historian,  yet  Ordericus  Vitalis  is  exceedingly 
copious  in  his  details  of  secular  events ; and  it  is  from 
these  that  his  chronicle  derives  its  importance  and  curio- 
sity. It  was  first  published  by  Duchesne,  in  his  collec- 
tion of  Norman  historians,  a work  which  is  now  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  it  has  never  been  reprinted. 

Valuable  materials  for  a new  edition  were,  however,  col- 
lected early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  William  Bessin, 
a monk  of  St.  Ouen ; and  these,  before  the  revolution,  were 
preserved  in  the  library  of  that  ahbey.  Bessin  had  been 
assisted  in  the  task  by  Francis  Charles  Dujardin,  prior 
of  St.  Evroul,  who  had  collated  the  text,  as  published  in 
the  collection  of  Norman  historians,  with  the  original  ma- 
nuscript in  his  own  monastery,  to  which  latter  Duchesne 
unfortunately  had  not  access,  hut  had  been  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  a copy,  now  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  joint  labors  of 
Bessin  and  Dujardin  may  still  be  in  existence,  and  may 
come  to  light,  when  M.  Liquet  shall  have  completed 
the  task  of  arranging  the  manuscripts  in  the  public 
library  at  Rouen.  The  manuscript  which  belonged  to 
St.  Evroul,  and  was  always  supposed  to  be  an  autograph 
from  the  hands  of  Ordericus  Vitalis  himself,  was  dis- 
covered during  the  revolution  among  a heap  of  parch- 
ments, thrown  aside  as  of  no  account,  in  some  buildings 
belonging  to  the  former  district  of  Laigle.  It  is  now  depo- 
sited in  the  public  library  of  the  department  of  the  Orne, 
but  unfortunately,  nearly,  half  the  leaves  of  the  volume 
are  lost.  The  earliest  part  of  what  remains  is  towards 
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the  close  of  the  seventh  book,  and  of  this  onlv  a frag- 
ment, consisting  of  eight  pages,  is  left.  The  termination 
of  the  seventh  book,  and  the  whole  of  the  eighth  are 
wanting.  From  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth,  both  of 
these  inclusive,  the  manuscript  is  perfect.  A page  or 
two,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  work,  which  contained 
the  author’s  life,  has  been  torn  out. — At  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  manuscript  was  complete; 
for  it  is  known  that,  at  that  time,  a monk  of  St.  Evroul 
made  a transcript  of  it,  which  extended  through  four 
volumes  in  folio.  These  volumes  were  soon  dispersed. 
Two  of  them  found  their  way  to  Rouen,  where  they 
were  kept  in  the  library  of  St.  Ouen : the  other  two 
were  in  that  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Maur  de  Glandefeuille, 
on  the  Loire.  A third,  though  incomplete,  copy  of  the 
original  manuscript  was  also  known  to  exist  in  France 
before  the  revolution.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Coaslin 
de  Cainboret,  Bishop  of  Metz,  by  whom  it  was  presented, 
together  with  four  thousand  manuscripts,  to  the  monks 
of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  at  Paris.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  literary  treasures  of  this  abbey  fell  a prey  to  the 
flames  in  July,  1793,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  copy  of 
Ordericus  perished  at  that  time. 

The  original  code  from  St.  Evroul,  was  discovered  by 
M.  Louis  Dubois,  whom  I have  already  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  ruins  of  Neomagus.  He  is  an  anti- 
cjuary  of  extensive  knowledge  and  extraordinary  zeal. 
His  History  of  Lisieux , which  he  has  long  been  preparing 
for  the  press,  will  be  a work  of  great  curiosity  and  inte- 
rest. The  publication  of  it  is  for  the  present  suspended, 
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whilst  he  superintends  an  edition  of  the  Vaux-de-Vires , 
or  f aux  de  villes , of  Olivier  Basselin,  an  early  Norman 
poet.  Meanwhile,  M.  Dubois  still  continues  his  re- 
searches among  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  city,  from 
which  he  has  collected  a number  of  valuable  relics. 
Some  of  the  most  pleasant  and  instructive  hours  of  my 
tour  have  been  spent  in  his  society;  and,  whilst  it  was 
under  his  guidance  that  I visited  the  antiquities  of  Lisieux, 
his  learning  assisted  me  in  illustrating  them.  M.  Dubois 
likewise  possesses  a large  collection  of  original  autograph 
letters,  which  I found  much  pleasure  in  perusing. 

During  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  he  held  the  office  of 
librarian  of  Alencon,  a situation  that  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  with  many  literary  curiosities  of 
this  nature.  Among  others,  which  thus  fell  into  his 
hands,  was  the  following  letter,  written  by  the  Prin- 
cess Borghese,  sister  to  the  Emperor,  and  addressed  to 
the  Empress  Marie-Louise,  by  whom  it  was  received, 
while  on  a tour  through  the  western  departments.  I 
annex  a transcript  of  this  epistle;  for,  although  it  has  no 
immediate  connection  with  the  main  subject  of  our  cor- 
respondence, it  yet  is  a very  singular  contribution  towards 
the  private  history  of  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon. — The 
odd  mixture  of  caudle-cup  compliment  and  courtly  flat- 
ten7, is  sufficiently  amusing.  I have  copied  it,  word  for 
word,  letter  for  letter,  and  point  for  point;  for,  as  w7e 
have  no  other  specimen  of  the  epistles  of  her  imperial 
highness,  I think  it  right  to  preserve  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  original;  and,  by  w ay  of  a treat  for  the  collectors 
of  autographs,  I have  added  a fac-simile  of  her  signature. 
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Madame  et  ti  es  chere  Seem*, 

je  recois  par  le  Prince  Aldobrandini  la  lettre  de  V.  M.  et 
la  belle  tasse  (lout  elle  a daigne  le  charger  pour  inoi 
au  nom  de  L’empereur,  je  reinercie  mille  fois  votre  aima- 
ble  bonte,  et  j’ose  vous  prier  ina  ties  chere  sceur  d’etre 
aupres  de  L’empereur  l’interprete  de  ma  reconnaissance 
pour  cette  marque  de  souvenir. — -je  fais  parler  beaucoup 
le  Prince  et  la  Princesse  aldobrandini  sur  votre  sant£,  sur 
votre  belle  grossesse.  je  nc  me  lasse  pas  de  les  interroger, 
et  je  suis  heureuse  d’apprendre  que  vous  vous  portes  ties 
bien,  que  rien  ne  vous  fatigue,  et  que  vous  av^s  la  plus 
belle  grossesse  qu’il  soit  possible  de  desirer,  combien  je 
desire  chere  soeur  que  tous  nos  voeux  soient  exauc£s, 
ne  croyes  cependant  pas  que  si  vous  nous  donnas  une 
petite  Princesse  je  ne  l’aimerais  pas.  non,  elle  nous  serait 
chere,  elle  resemblerait  a V.  M.  elle  aurait  sa  douceur, 
son  amabilite,  et  ce  joli  caractere  qui  la  fait  cherir  de 
ceux  qui  out  le  bonheur  de  la  Conaitre — mais  ma  chere 
soeur  j’ai  tort  de  m’  apesantir  sur  les  qualites  dont  serait 
douee  cette  auguste  princesse,  vous  nous  donneres  d’abord 
un  prince  un  petit  Roi  de  Rome,  jug£s  combien  je 
le  desire  nos  bons  toscans  prient  pour  vous,  ils  vous 
aiment  et  je  n’ai  pas  de  peine  a leur  inspirer  ce  que  je 
sens  si  vivement. 

je  vous  reinercie  ma  tres  chere  soeur  de  l’interest  que 
vous  prenez  a mon  fils,  tout  le  monde  dit  qu’il  ressem- 
ble  a L’empereur.  cela  me  Charme  il  est  bien  portant 
a present,  et  j’espere  qu’il  sera  digne  de  servir  sous  les 
drapeaux  de  son  auguste  oncle. — adieu  ma  chere  soeur 
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soy£s  asses  bonne  pour  Conserver  un  souvenir  a one  soeur 
qui  vous  est  tendrement  attacliee.  Napoleon  ne  cesse  de 
lire  la  lettre  pleine  de  bont£  que  V.  M.  a daign£  lui 
ecrire,  cela  lui  a fait  sentir  le  plaisir  qu’il  y avait  a savoir 
lire,  et  l’encourage  dans  ses  etudes — je  vous  enibrasse 
et  suis, 

Madame  et  tres  chere  Soeur 
de  V.  M. 

La  plus  attachee 


Pitti  le  18  jauvier  181 1 
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LETTER  XXIII. 

FRENCH  POLICE  — RIDE  FROM  LISIEUX  TO  CAEN  — CIDER— GENERAL 
APPEARANCE  AND  TRADE  OF  CAEN— ENGLISH  RESIDENT  THERE. 

( Caen , August , 181 8 J 

Our  reception  at  Caen  has  been  somewhat 
inauspicious:  we  had  scarcely  made  the  few  necessary 
arrangements  at  the  hotel,  and  seated  ourselves  cpiietly 
before  the  cajfd  au  lait,  when  two  gens-d’armes,in  military 
costume,  stalked  without  ceremony  into  the  room,  and, 
taking  chairs  at  the  table,  began  the  conversation  rather 
abruptly,  with  “ Monsieur,  vous  etes  sous  arret.” — My 
companions  were  appalled  by  such  a salutation,  and 
apprehended  some  mistake;  but  the  fact  turned  out 
to  be,  that  our  passport  did  not  bear  the  signature  of 
the  mayor  of  Rouen,  and  that  this  ignorance  of  the 
regulations  of  the  French  police  had  subjected  us  to 
so  unexpected  a visit.  It  was  too  late  in  the  day  for  the 
deficiency  to  be  then  supplied;  and  therefore,  after  a few 
expostulations,  accompanied  with  observations,  on  their 
part,  that  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  fixed  ourselves 
at  an  honndte  hdtel , and  did  not  wear  the  appearance  of 
suspicious  persons,  the  soldiers  took  their  leave,  first 
exacting  from  me  a promise,  that  I would  present  my- 
self the  next  morning  before  the  proper  officer,  and 
would  in  the  meanwhile  consider  myself  a prisoner 
upon  my  parole. 

The  impression  which  this  occurrence  could  not  fail 
to  make  upon  our  minds,  was,  that  the  object  of  the 
gens-d’armes  had  been  either  to  extort  from  us  money,  or 
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to  shew  their  consequence;  but  I have  since  been  led  to 
believe  that  they  did  no  more  than  their  duty. — We  have 
several  acquaintance  among  the  English  who  reside  here, 
and  we  find  from  the  whole  of  them,  that  the  utmost 
strictness  is  practised  in  all  matters  relating  to  passports, 
and  not  less  towards  natives  than  foreigners.  No  French- 
man can  quit  his  arrondissement  unprovided  with  a 
passport ; and  the  route  he  intends  to  take,  and  the  dis- 
tance he  designs  to  travel,  must  also  be  specified.  A 
week  or  two  ago  the  prefect  of  the  police  himself  was 
escorted  back  to  Caen,  between  a couple  of  gens-d’armes, 
because  he  inadvertently  paid  a visit  to  a neighboring 
bathing-place  without  his  passport  in  his  pocket.  This 
is  a current  story  here : I cannot  vouch  for  its  authen- 
ticity; however  it  is  certain,  that  since  the  discovery  of 
the  late  plot  contrived  by  the  ultras,  a plot  whose  existence 
is  generally  disbelieved,  the  French  police  is  more  than 
usually  upon  the  alert. 

When  I presented  myself  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to 
redeem  my  promise,  a recent  decree  tvas  pointed  out  to 
me,  containing  a variety  of  regulations  which  shew  ex- 
traordinary uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
and  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  in  posses- 
sion of  intelligence  respecting  projects,  that  threaten  the 
public  tranquillity*.  To  judge  from  all  official  proceed- 
ings, it  seems  as  if  we  were  walking  upon  a smothered 


* The  following  were  among  the  articles  of  the  decree  : — “ No  indi- 
vidual to  leave  his  arrondissemerit  without  a passport  — No  person  to 
receive  a stranger  iu  his  house,  or  suffer  one  to  quit  it,  without  apprising 
the  police. — The  inhabitants  to  carry  their  arms  of  all  kinds  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville. — No  plays  to  be  performed,  except  first  approved  by  the  officers 
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volcano,  and  yet  we  are  told  by  every  body  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  room  for  apprehension  of  any  kind. 

This  interruption  has  thrown  me  out  of  the  regular 
course  of  my  narration. — My  last  letter  left  me  still  at 
Lisieux,  from  which  city  to  Caen  the  road  lies  through  a 
tract  of  country  altogether  without  interest,  and  in  most 
places  without  beauty.  During  the  first  half  of  the  ride, 
we  could  almost  have  fancied  ourselves  at  home  in 
Norfolk. — About  this  part  of  the  way,  the  road  descends 
through  a hollow  or  dale,  which  bore  the  ominous  name  of 
“ Coupe  Gorge."  When  Napoleon  was  last  in  Normandy, 
he  inquired  into  the  origin  of  the  appellation. — The  dili- 
gences, he  was  answered,  “ had  often  been  stopped  and 
robbed  in  this  solitary  pass.” — Napoleon  then  said,  “ If 
one  person  can  be  made  to  settle  here,  more  will  follow, 
for  it  is  conveniently  situated  between  two  good  towns. 
Let  the  prefect  buy  a little  plot  of  ground  and  build  a 
house  upon  it,  and  give  it  to  an  old  soldier,  upon  condition 
that  he  shall  constantly  reside  in  it  with  his  family.” 
The  orders  of  Napoleon  were  obeyed.  The  old  soldier 
opened  an  inn,  other  houses  arose  round  it,  and  the  cut- 
throat pass  is  now  thoroughly  secure.  The  conductor 
and  the  post-boy  tell  the  tale  with  glee  whilst  they  drive 


of  the  police. — The  manager  of  the  theatre  to  give  notice  every  Friday 
t.o  the  mayor,  of  the  pieces  intended  to  be  acted  the  following  week. — 
The  actors  to  read  nothing,  and  say  nothing,  which  is  not  in  the  play. 
— The  performance  to  begin  precisely  at  six,  and  close  at  ten. — Only 
a certain  interval  to  be  allowed  between  the  different  pieces,  or  between 
the  acts  of  each. — Every  person  to  be  uncovered,  except  the  soldiers  on 
duty. — No  weapons  of  any  kind,  nor  even  sticks  or  umbrellas,  to  be 
taken  into  the  theatre.” 
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through  the  hamlet;  and  its  humble  dwellings  will  per- 
haps recal  the  memory  and  fame  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
when  the  brazen  column  of  the  grand  army,  and  the 
marble  arch  of  the  Thuilleries,  shall  have  been  long 
levelled  with  the  ground. — As  to  the  character  of  the 
landscape,  I must  add,  that  though  it  makes  a bad  pic- 
ture, there  are  great  appearances  of  care  in  the  agri- 
culture, and  of  comfort  in  the  population.  The  country, 
too,  is  sufficiently  well  wooded ; and  apple  and  pear  trees 
every  where  take  the  place  of  the  pollard  oaks  and  elms 
of  our  hedge-rows. 

Norman  cider  is  famous  throughout  France;  it  is 
principally,  however,  the  western  part  of  the  province  that 
produces  it.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  district,  the 
lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants  scarcely  use  any  other  be- 
verage. Vines,  as  I have  already  had  occasion  to  mention, 
were  certainly  cultivated,  in  early  times,  farther  to  the  north 
than  they  are  at  present.  The  same  proofs  exist  of  vine- 
yards in  the  vicinity  of  Caen  and  Lisieux,  as  at  Jumieges. 
Indeed,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  there  was 
still  a vineyard  at  Argence,  only  four  miles  south-east 
of  Caen;  and  a kind  of  white  wine  was  made  there, 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Vin  Huet.  But  the 
liquor  was  meagre;  and  I understand  that  the  vineyard 
is  destroyed. — Upon  the  sub  ject  of  the  early  use  of  beer  in 
Normandy,  tradition  is  somewhat  indistinct.  The  ancient 
name  of  one  of  the  streets  in  Caen,  rue  de  la  Cervoisiere, 
distinctly  proves  the  habit  of  beer-drinking;  and,  when 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  beverage  of  the  Germans,  in  his 
time,  as  “ humor  ex  hordeo  vel  frumento  in  quandam  si- 
militudinein  vini  corruptus,”  it  seems  highly  improbable 
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but  that  the  same  liquor  should  have  been  in  use  among 
the  cognate  tribes  of  Gaul.  Brito,  however,  expressly 
says  of  Flanders,  that  it  is  a place  where, 

“ Raris  sylva  locis  facit  u mb  ram,  vinea  nusquam  : 

“ Indigenis  potus  Thetidi  miscetur  avena, 

“ Ut  vice  sit  vini  multo  confecta  labore.” 

And  the  same  author  likewise  tells  us,  that  the  Normans 
of  his  time  were  cider-drinkers — 

“ Sicerceque  potatrix 

‘c  Algia  tumentis 

“ Non  tot  in  autuinni  rubet  Algia  tempore  pomis 
“ Unde  liquare  solet  siceram  sibi  Neustria  gratain.” 

Huet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  use  of  cider  was  first 
introduced  into  Neustria  by  the  Normans,  who  had 
learned  it  of  the  Biscayans,  as  these  latter  had  done  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 

We  did  not  find  the  Norman  cider  at  all  palatable: 
it  is  extremely  sour,  hard,  and  austere.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  say  that  this  is  not  its  natural  character,  but  is 
attributable  to  the  late  unfavorable  seasons,  which  have 
prevented  the  fruit  from  ripening  properly. — The  apple- 
tree  and  pear-tree  in  Normandy,  far  from  being  ugly, 
and  distorted,  and  stunted  in  their  growth,  as  is  com- 
monly seen  in  England,  are  trees  of  great  beauty,  and  of 
extreme  luxuriance,  both  in  foliage  and  ramification. 
The  Coccus . too,  which  has  caused  so  much  destruction 
among  our  orchards  at  home,  is,  fortunately  still  un- 
known here. 

The  only  place  at  which  we  stopped  between  Lisieux 
and  Caen,  was  Croissanville,  a poor  village,  but  one  that 
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possesses  a degree  of  historical  interest,  as  the  spot  where 
the  battle  was  fought  between  Aigrold,  King  of  Denmark, 
and  Louis  d’Outremer,  King  of  France;  a battle  which 
seated  Richard  Fearnought  upon  the  throne  of  Normandy. 
— The  country  about  Croissanville  is  an  immense  tract 
of  meadow -land ; and  from  it  the  Parisian  market  draws 
a considerable  proportion  of  its  supplies  of  beef.  The 
cattle  that  graze  in  these  pastures  are  of  a large  size,  and 
red,  and  all  horned ; very  unlike  those  about  Caen,  which 
latter  are  of  small  and  delicate  proportions,  with  heads 
approaching  to  those  of  deer,  and  commonly  with  black 
faces  and  legs. 

From  Croissanville  to  Caen  the  road  passes  through  a 
dead  flat,  almost  wholly  consisting  of  uninclosed  corn-fields, 
extending  in  all  directions,  with  unvaried  dull  monotony, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Buck-wheat  is  cultivated  in 
a large  proportion  of  them : the  inhabitants  prepare  a kind 
of  cake  from  this  grain,  of  which  they  are  very  fond, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  wholesome.  Tradition,  founded 
principally  upon  the  French  name  of  this  plant,  sarrazin , 
has  given  rise  to  a general  belief,  that  buck-wheat  was 
introduced  into  France  by  the  Moors;  but  this  opinion 
has,  of  late,  been  ably  combated.  The  plant  is  not  to 
be  found  in  Arabia,  Spain,  or  Sicily,  the  countries  more 
particularly  inhabited  by  Mahometans;  and  in  Brittany, 
it  still  passes  by  the  Celtic  appellation,  had-razin , sig- 
nifying red-corn,  of  which  words  sarrazin  may  fairly  be 
regarded  a corruption,  as  bach-wheat , in  our  own  tongue, 
ought  unquestionably  to  be  written  beech-wheat ; a term 
synonymous  to  what  it  is  called  in  Latin  and  German. 
The  present  name  may  well  appear  inexplicable  to  those 
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who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  its 
cognate  dialects. 

In  the  midst  of  this  level  country,  in  which  even  apple- 
trees  are  scarce,  stands  the  ancient  capital  of  Lower 
Normandy,  extending  from  east  to  west  in  so  long  a line, 
that,  on  our  approach,  it  appeared  to  cover  as  much  ground 
as  Rouen,  which  is  in  fact  double  its  size. — From  a dis- 
tance, the  view  of  Caen  is  grand ; not  only  from  the  appa- 
rent magnitude  of  the  town,  but  from  the  numerous  spires 
and  towers,  that,  rising  from  every  part  of  it,  give  it  an  air 
of  great  importance.  Those  of  the  abbeys  of  St.  Stephen 
and  the  Trinity,  at  opposite  extremities,  constitute  the 
principal  features  in  the  view. — The  same  favorable  im- 
pressions continue  when  you  enter  the  town.  The  streets 
are  wide,  and  the  houses  of  stone;  and  a stone  city 
is  a pleasing  sight  to  eyes  long  accustomed  to  the 
wooden  buildings  of  Rouen,  Bernav,  and  Lisieux. — 
Besides,  there  is  a certain  degree  of  regularity  in  the 
construction  of  the  buildings,  and  some  care  is  taken  in 
keeping  them  clean. — Lace-making  is  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  females  of  the  lower  class  in  Caen  and  the 
neighborhood;  the  streets,  as  we  passed  along,  were  lined 
almost  uninterruptedly  on  either  side,  with  a row  of 
lace-makers;  and  boys  were  not  uncommonly  working 
among  the  women.  It  is  calculated  that  not  fewer  than 
twenty  thousand  individuals,  of  all  ages,  from  ten  or 
twelve  years  old  and  upwards,  are  thus  employed;  and 
the  annual  produce  of  their  labor  is  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Caen 
lace  is  in  high  estimation  for  its  beauty  and  qualitv,  and 
is  exported  in  considerable  quantities. 
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The  present  population  of  Caen  amounts  to  about 
thirty-one  thousand  individuals.  The  town,  no  longer 
the  capital  of  Lower  Normandy,  is  still  equally  distin- 
guished as  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Calvados. 
The  prefect  resides  here;  and  the  royal  court  of  Caen 
comprises  in  its  jurisdiction,  not  only  the  department 
more  especially  appertaining  to  it,  but  also  those  of  the 
Manche  and  the  Orne. — The  situation  of  the  town, 
though  at  the  confluence  of  the  Orne  and  the  Odon,  is 
not  such  as  can  be  regarded  favorable  to  extensive  trade. 
The  united  rivers  form  a stream,  which,  though  navigable 
at  very  high  tides  for  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  burthen, 
will,  on  other  occasions,  admit  only  of  much  smaller  ones; 
while  the  channel,  nearer  to  its  mouth,  is  obstructed  by 
rocks  that  render  the  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous. 
Many  plans  have  been  projected  and  attempted  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  and  enlarging  the  harbor,  but  little 
or  no  progress  has  yet  been  made.  Vauban  long  since 
pointed  out  the  mouth  of  the  Orne  as  singularly  well 
adapted  for  a naval  station;  and  Napoleon,  in  pursuance 
of  this  idea,  actually  commenced  the  excavation  of  a basin 
under  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  intended  to  deepen  the 
bed  of  the  river,  thinking  it  best  to  make  a beginning  in 
this  direction.  All  idea,  however,  of  prosecuting  such  a 
plan  is  for  the  present  abandoned. — Other  engineers  have 
proposed  the  junction  of  the  Orne  with  the  Loire  by 
means  of  a canal,  which  M ould  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  France,  not  oidy  by  facilitating  internal  com- 
merce, but  by  saving  her  vessels  the  necessity  of  coasting 
Cap  es  Finisterre,  and  la  Hogue,  and  thus  enabling  them 
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to  avoid  a navigation,  which  is  at  all  times  dangerous, 
and  in  case  of  wTar  peculiarly  exposed. 

For  minor  purposes,  however,  for  mills  and  manu- 
factories of  different  kinds,  Caen  is  certainly  well  situated ; 
being  in  almost  every  direction  intersected  with  streams, 
owing  to  the  repeated  ramifications  of  the  Odon,  some 
of  which  are  artificial,  and  of  as  early  a date  as  the 
eleventh  century.  The  same  circumstance  contributes 
materially  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  town ; for  the  banks 
of  the  river  are  in  many  places  formed  into  walks,  and 
crowned  by  avenues  of  noble  trees. 

The  grand  cours  at  Caen  is  almost  as  fine  a prome- 
nade as  that  at  Rouen.  On  Sunday  evening  it  was  com- 
pletely crowded.  The  scene  was  full  of  life  and  gaiety, 
and  very  varied.  All  the  females  of  the  lower  rank,  and 
many  of  the  higher  orders,  were  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  the  country,  which  commonly  consists  of  a scarlet 
gown  and  deep-blue  apron,  or  vice  versd.  Their  hair, 
which  is  usually  powdered,  is  combed  entirely  back  from 
every  part  of  their  faces,  and  tucked  up  behind.  The 
snow-white  cap  which  covers  it  is  beautifully  plaited, 
and  has  longer  lappets  than  in  the  Pays  de  Caux.  Mr. 
Cotman  sketched  the  coiffure  of  the  chamber-maid,  at 
the  Hotel  d’ Espagne,  in  grand  costume,  and  I send  his 
drawing  to  you. — The  men  dress  like  the  English;  but 
do  not  therefore  fancy  that  you  or  I should  have  any 
chance  of  being  mistaken  for  natives,  even  if  we  did  not 
betray  ourselves  by  our  accent.  Here,  as  every  where 
else,  our  countrymen  are  infallibly  known:  their  careless 
slouching  gait  is  sure  to  mark  them;  and  the  police  keep 
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a watchful  eye  upon  them.  Caen  is  at  present  much 
frequented  by  the  English:  those  indeed,  who,  like  the 
Virgilian  steeds,  “stare  loco  nesciunt,”  seldom  shew  them- 
selves in  Lower  Normandy;  but  above  thirty  British  fa- 
milies have  taken  up  their  residence  in  this  town:  they 
have  been  induced  to  do  so  principally  by  the  cheapness  of 
living,  and  by  the  advantages  held  out  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  A friend  of  mine,  who  is  of  the  number 
of  temporary  inhabitants,  occupies  the  best  house  in  the 
place,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Due  d’Aumale;  and 
for  this,  with  the  garden,  and  offices,  and  furniture  of  all 
kinds,  except  linen  and  plate,  he  pays  only  nine  pounds  a 
month.  For  a still  larger  house  in  the  country,  including 
an  orchard  and  garden,  containing  three  acres,  well 
stocked  with  fruit-trees,  he  is  asked  sixty  pounds  from 
this  time  to  Christmas.  But,  cheap  as  this  appears,  the  ex- 
pence of  living  at  Coutances,  or  at  Bayeux,  or  Valognes, 
is  very  much  less. 

Were  I obliged  to  seek  myself  a residence  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  own  country,  I never  saw  a place  which 
I should  prefer  to  Caen.  1 should  not  be  tempted  to  look 
much  farther  before  I said, 

“ Sis  meae  sedes  utinam  senectae:” — 

The  historical  recollections  that  are  called  forth  at  almost 
every  turn,  would  probably  have  some  influence  in 
determining  my  choice;  the  noble  specimens  of  ancient 
architecture  which  happily  remain,  unscathed  by  wars 
and  Calvinists  and  revolutions,  might  possibly  have  more; 
but  the  literary  resources  which  the  town  affords,  the 
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pleasant  society  with  which  it  abounds,  and,  above  all, 
the  amiable  character  of  its  inhabitants,  would  be  my 
great  attraction. — At  present,  indeed,  we  have  not  been 
here  sufficiently  long  to  say  much  upon  the  subject  of 
society  from  our  own  experience;  but  the  testimony  we 
receive  from  all  quarters  is  uniform  in  this  point,  and 
the  civilities  already  shewn  us,  are  of  a nature  to  cause 
the  most  agreeable  prepossessions.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  be  hurried  at  Caen;  and  I shall  therefore  reserve  to 
my  future  letters  any  remarks  upon  its  history  and  its 
antiquities.  To  a traveller  who  is  desirous  of  information, 
the  town  is  calculated  to  furnish  abundant  materials. 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

HISTORIANS  OF  CAEN— TOWERS  AND  FORTIFICATIONS — CHATEAU 
DF.  LA  GENDARMERIE— CASTLE— CHURCHES  OF  ST.  STEPHEN,  ST. 
NICHOLAS,  ST.  PETER,  ST.  JOHN,  AND  ST.  MICHEL  DE  VAUCELLES. 

(Caen,  August,  1818J 

France  does  not  abound  in  topograhical  writers; 
but  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Caen  have  been  illus- 
trated with  singular  ability,  by  men  to  whom  the  town 
gave  birth,  and  who  have  treated  their  subject  with  equal 
research  and  fidelity — these  are  Charles  de  Bourgueville, 
commonly  called  the  Seigneur  de  Bras,  and  the  learned 
Iluet,  Bishop  of  Avranches. 

I)e  Bourgueville  was  a magistrate  of  Caen,  where 
he  resided  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  religious  wars  were  then  raging;  and  he  relates, 
in  a most  entertaining  and  artless  manner,  the  history  of 
the  events  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  His  work, 
as  is  justly  observed  by  Huet,  is  a treasure,  that  has  pre- 
served the  recollection  of  a great  variety  of  the  most 
curious  details,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  neg- 
lected and  forgotten.  Every  page  of  it  is  stamped  with 
the  character  of  the  author — frankness,  simplicity,  and 
uprightness.  It  abounds  in  sound  morality,  sage  maxims, 
and  proofs  of  excellent  principles  in  religion  and  politics; 
and,  if  the  writer  occasionally  carries  his  naivete  to  ex- 
cess, it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  book  was  published 
when  he  was  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  a period  of  life 
when  indulgence  may  reasonably  be  claimed.  He  died 
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four  years  subsequently,  in  1593. — In  Huet’s  work,  the 
materials  are  selected  with  more  skill,  and  are  digested 
with  more  talent.  The  author  brought  to  his  task  a mind 
well  stored  with  the  learning  requisite  for  the  purpose,  and 
employed  it  with  judgment.  But  he  has  confined  himself, 
almost  wholly,  to  the  description  of  the  town ; and  the 
consequence  is,  that  while  the  bishop’s  is  the  work  most 
commonly  referred  to,  the  magistrate’s  is  that  which  is 
most  generally  read.  The  dedication  of  the  former  to 
the  town  of  Caen,  does  honor  to  the  feelings  of  the  wri- 
ter: the  portrait  of  the  latter,  prefixed  to  his  volume, 
and  encircled  with  his  quaint  motto,  “ L'  hear  de  grace 
use  Voubli ,”  itself  an  anagram  upon  his  name,  bespeaks 
and  insures  the  good  will  of  the  reader. 

The  origin  of  Caen  is  uncertain. — Its  foundation  has 
been  alternately  ascribed  to  Phoenicians,  Romans,  Gauls, 
Saxons,  and  Normans.  The  earliest  historical  fact  con- 
nected with  the  town,  is  recorded  in  an  old  chronicle  of 
Normandy*,  written  in  1487,  by  William  deTalleur,  of 
Rouen.  The  author,  in  speaking  of  the  meeting  between 
Louis  d’Outremer,  King  of  France,  and  Richard  1st, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  about  the  year  945,  enumerates 
Caen  among  the  good  towns  of  the  province.  Upon- 
this,  Huet  observes  that,  supposing  Caen  to  have  been  at 
that  time  only  recently  founded,  it  must  have  acquired  im- 
portance with  much  rapidity ; for,  in  the  charter,  by  which 
Richard  Illrd,  Duke  of  Normandy,  granted  a dowery 
to  Adela,  daughter  of  Robert,  King  of  France,  whom 
he  married  in  1026,  Caen  is  not  only  stated  as  one  of  the 
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portions  of  the  dower,  but  its  churches,  its  market,  its 
custom-house,  its  quay,  and  its  various  appurtenances, 
are  expressly  mentioned;  and  two  hundred  years  after- 
wards, Brito,  in  his  Philippiad,  puts  Caen  in  competition 
with  Paris, 

“ Villa  potens,  opulenta  situ,  spatiosa,  decora, 

“ Fluminibus,  pratis,  et  agrorum  fertilitate, 

“ Merciferasque  rates  portu  capiente  marino, 

“ Seque  tot  ecclesiis,  domibus  et  civibus  ornans, 

“ Ut  se  Parisio  vix  annuat  esse  minorem.” — 

Caen  is  designated  in  Duke  Richard’s  charter,  by  the 
appellation  of  “ in  Bajocensi  coinitatu  villa  quae  dicitur 
Cat  him,  super  fluvium  Olnae.” — From  Cathim,  came 
Cahem;  and  Cahem,  in  process  of  time,  was  gradually 
softened  into  Caen.  The  elision  that  took  place  in  the 
first  instance,  is  of  a similar  nature  to  that  by  which 
the  Italian  words  padre  and  madre,  have  been  con- 
verted into  pere  and  mhre;  and  the  alteration  in  the 
latter  case  continued  to  be  indicated  by  the  diaeresis,  which, 
till  lately,  separated  the  two  adjoining  vowels. — Towards 
theilatter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  Caen  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  monkish  historians,  in  whose  Latin, 
the  town  is  styled  Cadomus  or  Cadomum. — And  here 
ingenious  etymologists  have  found  a wide  field  for  con- 
jecture; Cadomus,  says  one,  was  undoubtedly  founded  by 
Cadmus;  another,  who  hesitates  at  a Phoenician  antiquity, 
grasps  with  greater  eagerness  at  a Roman  etymon,  and 
\ maintains  that  Cadomus  is  a corruption  from  Call  domus , 
fully  and  sufficiently  proving  that  the  town  was  built  by 
Julius  Caesar. 
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Robert  Wace  states,  in  his  Roman  de  Rou , that,  at  the 
time  immediately  previous  to  the  conquest  of  England, 
Caen  was  an  open  town. — 

“ Encore  ert  Caen  sans  Ch&tel, 

“ N’  y avoit  mur,  ny  quesnel.” — 

And  Wace  is  a competent  witness;  for  he  lived  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  1st,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
poem.  Philip  de  Valois,  in  1346,  allowed  the  citizens  to 
surround  the  town  with  ditches,  walls,  and  gates.  This 
permission  was  granted  by  the  king,  on  the  application 
of  the  inhabitants , Caen,  as  they  then  complained,  being 
still  open  and  unfortified.  Hence,  the  fortifications  have 
been  considered  to  be  the  work  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and,  generally  speaking,  they  were  unquestionably  of 
that  time;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  a portion  was 
erected  long  before. 

A proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  fortifications  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  name  of  the  tower  called 
la  Tour  Guillaume  le  Roi,  which  stands  immediately 
behind  St.  Peter’s,  and  was  intended  to  protect  the  river 
at  the  extremity  of  the  walls,  dividing  the  town  from  the 
suburb  of  Vaugeux.  This  tower  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  oldest  in  the  fortifications.  Its  masonry  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  wall  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  which 
is  known  to  have  been  built  about  the  same  time  as  the 
abbey  of  St.  Stephen.  The  appearance  of  it  is  plain, 
massy,  and  rugged;  and  it  forms  a picturesque  object. 
Such  also  is  the  Tour  au  Massacre,  which  is  si- 
tuated at  the  confluence  of  the  Orne  and  Odon.  The 
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tower  in  question  is  said  to  have  received  its  gloomy 
title  from  a massacre,  of  which  our  countrymen  were 
guilty,  at  the  time  when  the  town  was  taken  in  1346. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  this  tale  is  a 
mere  fiction.  Huet,  at  the  same  time  that  he  does  not 
venture  so  far  to  oppose  popular  belief,  as  altogether  to 
deny  the  truth  of  the  story  of  the  massacre,  adds,  that  the 
original  name  of  the  tower  was  la  Tour  Machart,  and 
suspects  its  present  appellation  to  be  no  more  than  a cor- 
ruption of  the  former  one.  Henauld  Machart  was  bailiff 
of  Caen  two  years  prior  to  the  capture  of  the  place  by 
Edward  Illrd;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  tower  was 
erected  by  him  in  those  times  of  alarm,  and  thus  took  his 
name.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  figure  sculptured 
upon  it,  may  also  be  intended  for  a representation  of 
Machart  himself. 

Caen  contains  another  castellated  building,  which 
might  easily  mislead  the  studious  antiquarian.  The 
Chateau  de  Calix,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  suburb  known  by  that  name;  and  the 
curious  inhabitants  of  Caen  usually  suppose  that  it  was 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the  river,  whilst 
it  flowed  in  its  ancient,  but  now  deserted,  bed;  or,  at 
least,  that  it  replaces  such  a fortification.  According  to 
the  learned  Abbe  de  la  Rue,  however,  and  he  is  a most 
competent  authority,  no  real  fortification  ever  existed 
here;  but  the  castle  was  raised  in  conformity  to  the 
caprice  of  Girard  de  Nollent,  the  wealthy  owner  of  the 
property,  who  flourished  towards  the  beginning  of  tbe 
sixteenth  century. — Girard  de  Nollent  s mansion  is  now 
occupied  by  a farmer.  It  has  four  fronts.  The  windows 
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are  square-headed,  and  surrounded  by  elegant  mouldings ; 
but  the  mullions  have  been  destroyed.  One  medallion 
yet  remains  over  the  entrance;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
walls  were  originally  covered  with  ornaments  of  this  kind. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  case  with  the  towers  and  walls, 
which,  surrounding  the  dwelling,  have  given  it  a castel- 
lated aspect.  The  circular  tower  nearest  the  gate  forms 
the  subject  of  the  accompanying  sketch  : it  is  dotted  on  all 
sides  with  busts  in  basso-relievo,  enclosed  in  medallions, 
and  of  great  diversity  of  character.  One  is  a frowning 
warrior,  arrayed  in  the  helmet  of  an  emperor  of  the 
lower  empire;  another,  is  a damsel  attired  in  a ruff;  a 
third,  is  a turbaned  turk.  The  borders  of  the  medallions 
are  equally  diversified:  the  cordeliere,  well  known  in 
French  heraldry,  the  vine-leaf,  the  oak-leaf,  all  appear 
as  ornaments.  The  battlements  are  surmounted  with  two 
statues,  apparently  Neptune,  or  a sea-god,  and  Hercules. 
These  heathen  deities  not  being  very  familiar  to  the  good 
people  of  Caen,  they  have  converted  them,  in  imagi- 
nation, into  two  gens-d’armes,  mounting  guard  on  the 
castle;  and  hence  it  is  frequently  called  the  Chdteau  de 
la  Gendarmerie.  Some  of  the  busts  are  accompanied  bv 
inscriptions — “Vincit  pudicitiam  mors;”  “Vincit  amor 
pudicitiam;”  “Amor  vincit  mortem;”  and  all  seem  to 
be  either  historical  or  allegorical.  The  battlements  of 
the  curtain-wall  are  ornamented  in  the  same  manner, 
f he  farther  tower  has  less  decoration,  and  is  verging  to 
decay.  I have  given  these  details,  because  the  castle  of 
Calix  is  a specimen  of  a style  of  which  we  have  no  fair 
parallel  in  England,  and  the  workmanship  is  far  from 
being  contemptible. 
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In  the  Rue  St.  Jean  is  a house  with  decorations,  in 
the  same  style,  hut  more  sumptuous,  or,  perhaps  I ought 
rather  to  say,  more  perfect.  Both  of  them  are  most  pro- 
bably of  nearly  the  same  date:  for  it  was  principally 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  VI I Ith  and  Louis  XI  Ith,  that 
the  practice  prevailed  in  France,  of  ornamenting  the 
fronts  of  houses  with  medallions.  The  custom  died  away 
under  Francis  1st. 

I must  now  return  to  more  genuine  fortifications. — 
When  the  walls  of  Caen  were  perfect,  they  afforded  an 
agreeable  and  convenient  promenade  completely  round 
the  town,  their  width  being  so  great,  that  three  persons 
might  with  ease  walk  abreast  upon  them.  De  Bourgueville 
tells  us  that,  in  his  time,  they  were  as  much  frequented 
as  the  streets;  and  he  expatiates  with  great  pleasure 
upon  the  gay  and  busy  prospect  which  they  commanded. 

The  castle  at  Caen,  degraded  as  it  is  in  its  character  by 
modern  innovation,  is  more  deserving  of  notice  as  an  his- 
torical, than  as  an  architectural,  relic.  It  still  claims  to 
be  ranked  as  a place  of  defence,  though  it  retains  but 
few  of  its  original  features.  The  spacious,  lofty,  circular 
towers',  known  by  the  names  of  the  black,  the  white, 
the  red,  and  the  grey  horse,  which  flanked  its  ramparts, 
have  been  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  platform. 
The  dungeon  tower  is  destroyed.  All  the  gra^leur  of  the 
Norman  castle  is  lost;  though  the  width  of  its  ditches, 
and  the  thickness  of  its  walls,  still  testify  its  ancient 
strength.  I doubt  whether  any  castle  in  Fiance  covers 
an  equal  extent  of  ground.  Monstrelet  and  other  writers 
have  observed,  that  this  single  fortress  exceeded  in  size 
the  towns  of  Corbeil  or  of  Montferrand  ; and,  indeed. 
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there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  Caen,  when  first 
founded,  only  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  castle; 
and  that,  when  it  became  advisable  to  convert  the  old 
town  into  a fortress,  the  inhabitants  migrated  into  the 
valley  below.  Six  thousand  infantry  could  be  drawn 
up  in  battle-array  within  the  outer  ballium ; and  so  great 
was  the  number  of  houses  and  of  inhabitants  enclosed 
within  its  area,  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  build  in 
it  a parochial  church,  dedicated  to  St.  George,  besides 
two  chapels. 

One  of  the  chapels  is  still  in  existence,  though  now 
converted  to  a store-house ; and  the  Abb£  de  la  Rue  con- 
siders it  as  an  erection  anterior  to  the  conquest,  and, 
belonging  to  the  old  town  of  Caen.  Its  choir  is  turned 
towards  the  west,  and  its  front  to  the  east. — The  religious 
edifices  upon  the  continent  do  not  preserve  the  same 
uniformity  as  our  English  ones,  in  having  their  altars 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the  rising  sun ; but  this  at 
Caen  is  a very  remarkable  instance  of  the  position  of  the 
entrance  and  the  altar  being  completely  reversed*.  The 

* Upon  this  subject,  Huet  has  an  extraordinary  observation,  (Origines 
de  Caen,  p.  186.)  “that,  in  the  early  times  of  Christianity,  it  was  custo- 
mary for  all  churches  to  front  the  east  or  north,  or  some  intermediate 
point  of  the  compass.” — So  learned  and  careful  a writer  would  scarcely 
have  made  such  a remark  without  some  plausible  grounds ; but  I am  at 
a loss  where  to  find  them.  Bingham,  in  his  Origines  Ecclesiastics,  i. 
p.  288,  says,  “ that  churches  were  so  placed,  that  the  front,  or  chief 
entrances,  were  towards  the  west,  and  the  sanctuary  or  altar  placed 
towards  the  east;”  and  though  he  adduces  instances  of  a different  posi- 
tion, as  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  which  faced  the  east,  and  that  of 
St.  Patrick,  at  Sabul,  near  Down  in4  Ulster,  which  stood  from  north  to 
south,  he  cites  them  only  as  deviations  from  an  established  practice. 
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door-way  is  a fine  semi-circular  arch:  the  side  pillars 
supporting  it  are  very  small,  but  the  decorations  of  the 
archivolt  are  rich : they  consist  principally  of  three  rows 
of  the  chevron  moulding,  enclosed  within  a narrow  fillet 
of  smaller  ornaments,  approaching  in  shape  to  quatrefoils. 
Collectively,  they  form  a wide  hand,  which  springs  from 
fiat  piers  level  with  the  wall,  and  does  not  immediately 
unite  with  the  head  of  the  inner  arch.  The  intermediate 
space  is  covered  by  a reticulated  pattern  indented  in  the 
stone.  Above  the  entrance  is  a window  of  the  same 
form,  its  top  encircled  by  a broad  chequered  band,  a very 
unusual  accompaniment  to  this  style  of  architecture. 
The  front  of  the  chapel  presents  in  other  respects,  a 
flat  uniform  surface,  unvaried,  except  by  four  Norman 
buttresses,  and  a string-course  of  the  simplest  form, 
running  round  the  whole  building,  at  somewhat  less 
than  mid-height.  The  sides  of  the  chapel  are  lighted  by 
a row  of  circular-headed  windows,  with  columns  in  the 
angles ; and  between  these  windows  are  buttresses,  as  in 
the  chapel  of  the  lazar-house  of  St.  Julien,  at  Rouen. 

, Huet  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  first  fortress  which 
was  built  at  Caen,  was  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  frequently  resided  here  with  his  Oueen  Matilda,  and 
who  was  likely  to  find  some  prtHeetion  of  this  nature 
desirable,  as  well  to  guard  his  royal  residence  against 
the  mutinous  disposition  of  the  lords  of  the  Bessin,  as  to 
command  the  navigation  of  the  Orne.  The  castle  was 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  his  son  Henry ; but  it  is 
believed  that  the  four  towers,  just  mentioned,  and  the 
walls  surrounding  the  keep,  were  added  by  our  coun- 
trymen, during  that  short  period  when  the  Norman  sceptre 
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was  again  wielded  by  the  descendants  of  the  Norman 
dukes.  Under  Louis  Xllth  and  Francis  1st,  the  whole 
of  the  castle,  hut  particularly  the  dungeon,  underwent 
great  repairs,  hy  which  the  original  form  of  the  structure 
was  entirely  changed. — From  that  period  history  is 
silent  respecting  the  fortress.  I cannot,  however,  take 
leave  of  it  without  reminding  you,  that  Sir  John  Fastolf, 
whilom  our  neighbour  at  Castor,  was  for  some  time 
placed  in  command  here,  as  Lieutenant  to  the  Regent 
Duke  of  Bedford.  You,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
true  character  of  the  knight,  need  scarcely  be  told,  that 
even  his  enemies  concur  in  bearing  testimony  to  his 
ability,  his  vigilance,  and  his  valor:  it  is  to  he  regretted 
that  he  has  not  met  with  equal  justice  at  home.  Not 
one  individual  troubles  himself  about  history,  whilst  a thou- 
sand read  the  drama;  and  the  stains  which  Shakspeare’s 
pen  has  affixed  to  the  name  of  Fastolf,  are  of  a nature 
never  to  be  wiped  away;  thus  disproving  the  distich  of 
the  satyrist,  who  indeed,  hy  his  own  works,  has  effectually 
falsified  his  own  maxim,  that — 

“ Truth  will  survive  when  merry  jokes  are  past; 

“ For  rising  merit  must  buoy  up  at  last.” 

As  usual,  the  buildings  dedicated  to  religion  are  far 
more  numerous  and  valuable  than  the  relics  of  military 
architecture.  Of  these,  the  first  which  salutes  the  stranger 
who  enters  by  the  great  high  road,  is  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
which  is  almost  intact  and  unaltered.  The  basement  story 
contains  large  and  deep  pointed  arches,  ornamented  with 
the  chevron  moulding,  disposed  in  a very  peculiar  manner. 
— From  the  style  of  the  building,  there  is  every  reason 
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to  believe  that  it  is  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  at  which  time  William,  Count  of  Magneville, 
appropriated  to  charitable  purposes  the  ground  now  occu- 
pied by  this  hospital,  and  caused  his  donation  to  be  con- 
firmed by  a bull  from  Pope  Innocent  Illrd,  dated  in 
April,  1210. 

The  abbeys,  the  glories  of  Caen,  will  require  more 
leisure:  at  present  let  us  pass  on  to  the  parochial  churches. 
Of  these,  the  most  ancient  foundation  is  St.  Etienne  le 
Vieil ; and  tradition  relates  that  this  church  was  dedicated 
by  St.  Renobert,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  in  the  year  350. — 
But,  though  the  present  edifice  may  stand  upon  the 
site  of  an  ancient  one,  there  would  be  little  risk  in  affirm- 
ing, that  not  one  stone  of  it  was  laid  upon  another  till 
after  the  year  1400.  The  building  is  spacious,  and  its 
tower  is  not  devoid  of  beauty.  The  architecture  is  a 
medley  of  debased  gothic  and  corrupted  Roman;  but  the 
large  pointed  windows,  decorated  by  fanciful  mouldings 
and  scroll-work,  have  an  air  of  richness,  though  the  com- 
ponent parts  are  so  inharmonious. 

Attached  to  the  wall  of  the  choir  of  this  church  is  still 
to  be  seen  an  equestrian  statue*,  part  of  the  celebrated 
group  supposed  to  represent  William  the  Conqueror 
making  his  triumphal  entry  into  Caen.  A headless  horse, 
mounted  by  a headless  rider,  and  a figure,  which  has  lost 
all  shape  and  form,  beneath  the  feet  of  the  steed,  are  all 
that  now  remain  ; but  De  Bourgueville,  who  knew  the 
group  when  perfect,  says,  that  there  likewise  belonged  to 
it  a man  and  woman  upon  their  knees,  as  if  seeking 
some  explanation  for  the  death  of  their  child,  or  rather. 


Cot/nan’s  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy,  t.  20. 
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perhaps,  in  the  act  of  imploring  mercy. — I have  already 
pointed  out  the  resemblance  between  these  statues  and 
the  bas-relief,  of  which  1 have  sent  you  a sketch  from 
St.  Georges.  One  of  the  most  learned  antiquaries  of  the 
present  time  has  found  a prototype  for  the  supposed 
figure  of  the  Duke,  among  the  sculptures  of  the  Trajan 
column.  But  this,  with  all  due  deference,  is  far  from  a 
decisive  proof  that  the  statue  in  question  was  not  intended 
for  William.  Similar  adaptations  of  the  antique  model, 
“ mutato  nomine,”  frequently  occur  among  the  works  of 
the  artists  of  the  middle  ages;  and  there  is  at  least  a 
possibility  that,  had  the  face  been  left  us,  we  might  have 
traced  some  attempt  at  a portrait  of  the  Norman  Duke. 
Upon  the  date  of  the  sculpture,  or  the  style  of  the  work- 
manship, I dare  not  venture  an  opinion.  There  are  anti- 
quaries, I know,  (and  men  well  qualified  to  judge,)  who 
believe  it  Roman:  I have  heard  it  pronounced  from 
high  authority,  that  it  is  of  the  eleventh  century : others 
suspect  that  it  is  Italian,  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
centuries;  whilst  M.  Le  Prevost  and  M.  De  Gerville 
maintain  most  strenuously  that  it  is  not  anterior  to  the 
fifteenth.  De  Bourgueville  certainly  calls  it  “une  antiquite 
de  grand  remarque;”  but  we  all  know  that  any  object 
which  is  above  an  hundred  years  old,  becomes  a piece  of 
antiquity  in  the  eye  of  an  uncritical  observer;  and  such 
was  the  good  magistrate. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  now  used  as  a stable,  was 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  the  year  1060,  or 
thereabouts.  Desecrated  as  it  is,  it  remains  entire;  and 
its  interior  is  remarkable  for  the  uniformity  of  the  plan, 
and  the  symmetry  of  the  proportions.  AJl  the  capitals 
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of  the  pillars  attached  to  the  walls  are  alike  ; and  those  of 
the  arches,  which  very  nearly  resemble  the  others,  are 
also  all  of  one  pattern.  In  the  side-aisles  there  is  no 
groining,  but  only  cross  vaulting.  The  vaulting  of  the 
nave  is  pointed,  and  of  late  introduction.  Round  the 
choir  and  transepts  runs  a row  of  small  arches,  as  in 
the  triforium. — The  west  end  was  formerly  flanked  by 
two  towers,  the  southern  of  which  only  remains.  This 
is  square,  and  well  proportioned : each  side  contains  two 
lancet  windows.  The  lower  part  is  quite  plain,  except- 
ing two  Norman  buttresses.  The  whole  of  the  width  of 
the  central  compartment,  which  is  more  than  quadruple 
that  of  either  of  the  others,  is  occupied  below  by  three 
circular  portals,  now  blocked  up. — Above  them  are  five 
windows,  disposed  in  three  tiers.  In  the  lowest  are  two 
not  wider  than  loop-holes  : over  these  two  others,  larger; 
another  small  one  is  at  the  top.  All  these  windows  are 
of  the  simplest  construction,  without  side  pillars  or  mould- 
ings.— The  choir  of  the  church  ends  in  a semi-circular 
apsis,  divided  into  compartments  by  a row  of  pillars, 
rising  as  high  as  the  cornice : in  the  intercolumniation 
are  windows,  and  under  the  windows  small  arches,  each 
of  which  has  its  head  hewn  out  of  a single  stone. — 
The  roof  of  the  choir  is  of  stone,  and  the  pitch  of  it 
is  very  high. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
Irish  stone-roofed  chapels,  the  most  celebrated  of  which, 
that  of  Cormac,  in  Cashel  Cathedral,  appears,  from  all 
the  drawings  and  descriptions  I have  seen  of  it,  to  be 
altogether  a Norman  building.  Ledwich  asserts  that 
“ this  chapel  is  truly  Saxon,  and  was  erected  prior  to  the 
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introduction  of  the  Norman  and  gothic  styles*.”  If  we 
agree  with  him,  we  only  obtain  a proof  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  Norman  and  Saxon  archi- 
tecture; and  this  proposition,  I believe,  will  soon  be 
universally  admitted.  We  now  know  what  is  really 
Norman;  and  a little  attention  to  the  buildings  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  may  terminate  the  long-debated  ques- 
tions, relative  to  Saxon  architecture  and  the  origin  of  the 
stone-roofed  chapels  in  the  sister  isle. 

In  the  burial-ground  that  surrounds  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  are  several  monumental  inscriptions,  all  of 
them  posterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Napoleon,  and  all,  with  one  single  exception,  comme- 
morative of  females.  The  epitaphs  are  much  in  the  same 
tone  as  would  be  found  in  an  English  church-yard. 
The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  tomb-stones,  are  unin- 
scribed. They  are  stone  coffins  above-ground,  sculptured 
with  plain  crosses,  or,  where  they  have  been  raised  to 
ecclesiastics,  with  an  addition  of  some  portion  of  the 
sacerdotal  dress. 

Among  the  churches  of  comparatively  modern  erection, 
St.  Peter  deserves  most  attention.  From  everv  part  of 
the  town  and  neighborhood,  its  lofty  spire,  towering  above 
the  surrounding  buildings,  forces  itself  upon  your  view. 
It  is  not  easy  to  carry  accurate  ideas  of  height  in  the 
memory ; but,  as  far  as  recollection  will  serve  me,  I should 
sav  that  its  elevation  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  spire 
of  Salisbury  cathedral.  I have  no  hesitation  in  adding, 

* Antiquities  of  Ireland,  p.  151. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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that  the  proportions  of  the  tower  and  spire  of  the  church 
at  Caen,  are  more  pleasing.  Elegance,  lightness,  and 
symmetry,  are  the  general  characters  of  the  whole,  though 
the  spire  has  peculiar  characters  of  its  own. — The  tower, 
though  huilt  a century  later  than  that  of  Salisbury,  is 
so  much  less  ornamented,  that  it  might  be  mistaken  for 
an  earlier  example  of  the  pointed  style.  The  lowest  story 
is  occupied  wholly  by  a portal : the  second  division  is 
surrounded  by  pointed  arches,  beneath  crocheted  gables: 
the  third  is  filled  by  four  lancet  arches,  supported  by 
reeded  pillars,  so  lofty,  that  they  occupy  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  height  of  the  tower.  The  flanking  arches 
are  blanks:  the  two  middle  ones  are  pierced  into  win- 
dows, divided  by  a central  mullion.  The  balustrade  at 
the  top  of  the  tower  is  of  a varied  pattern,  each  side 
exhibiting  a different  tracery.  Eight  crocheted  pinnacles 
are  added  to  the  spire,  which  is  octangular,  and  has  a row 
of  crockets  at  each  angle.  From  the  base  to  the  summit 
it  is  encircled,  at  regular  distances,  with  broad  hands  of 
stone-work,  disposed  like  scales;  and,  alternating  with  the 
p bands,  are  perforations  in  the  form  of  cinquefoils,  quatre- 
foils,  and  trefoils,  diminishing  as  the  spire  rises,  but  so 
disposed,  that  the  light  is  seen  distinctly  through  them. 
The  effect  of  these  perforations  was  novel  and  very 
pleasing. 

This  tower  and  spire  were  built  in  the  year  1308, 
under  the  directions  of  Nicolle  L’Anglois,  a burgher  of 
Caen,  and  treasurer  of  the  church. — IIow  far  we  are  at 
liberty  to  infer  from  his  name,  as  Ducarel  does,  that  he 
was  an  Englishman,  may  admit  of  some  doubt.  He  was 
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buried  here;  and  De  Bourgueville  has  preserved  his  epi- 
taph, which  recounts  among  his  other  merits,  that 

“ Et  par  luy,  et  par  sa  devise 

“ Fut  la  tour  en  sa  voye  raise 

“ D’estre  (aicte  si  noblement.” — 

But  the  name  of  the  architect  who  was  employed  is 
unrecorded.  The  rest  of  the  church  was  erected  at  dif- 
ferent periods:  the  northern  aisle  in  1410;  the  opposite 
one  some  time  afterwards ; and  the  eastern  extremity, 
with  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  choir  and  aisles,  in  1521. — 
With  this  knowledge,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the 
diversity  of  styles  that  prevails  in  the  building.— The 
western  front  contains  much  good  tracery,  and  well  dis- 
posed, apparently  as  old  as  the  towrer. — 1 he  exterior  of 
the  east  end,  with  its  side-chapels,  is  rather  Italian  than 
gothic. — The  interior  is  of  a purer  style:  the  five  arches 
forming  the  apsis  are  perhaps  amongst  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  luxuriant  French  gothic:  roses  are  introduced 
with  great  effect  amongst  the  tracery  and  friezes,  Avith 
which  the  Avails  are  covered.  The  decorations  of  the 
chapels  round  the  choir,  although  they  display  a tendency 
towards  Italian  architecture,  are  of  the  most  elaborate 
arabesque.  The  niches  are  formed  by  escalop  shells, 
swelling  cylinders  of  foliage,  and  scrolls  : some  of  the 
pendants  from  the  roofs  are  of  wonderfully  varied  and 
beautiful  workmanship. — I he  navTe  has  nothing  remarka- 
ble, saving  the  capital  of  one  of  the  side  pillars.  Its 
sculptures,  with  the  exception  of  one  mutilated  group, 
have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Cotman.— The  subjects  are 
strangely  inappropriate,  as  the  ornaments  of  a sacred  edi- 
fice. All  are  borrowed  from  romance.— Aristotle  bridled 
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and  saddled  by  the  mistress  of  Alexander.  Virgilius, 
or,  as  some  say,  Hippocrates,  hanging  in  the  basket. 
Lancelot  crossing  the  raging  flood. — The  fourth,  which  is 
not  shewn  in  the  sketch,  is  much  defaced,  but  seems  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  Chevalier  et  la  Charette. 
According  to  the  usual  fate  of  ancient  sculpture,  the 
marguilliers  of  the  parish  have  so  sadly  encumbered  it 
with  white-wash,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  the 
details;  and  a friend  of  mine  was  not  quite  certain 
whether  the  bearded  figure  riding  on  the  lion,  was  not  a 
youthful  Cupid.  No  other  of  the  capitals  has  at  present 
any  basso-relievo  of  this  kind;  but  I suspect  they  have 
been  chopped  off.  The  church  suffered  much  from  the 
Calvinists;  and  afterwards,  during  the  revolution,  when 
most  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  portal  were  destroyed. 

The  neighboring  church  of  St.  John  appears  likewise 
to  be  the  work  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
This  building  and  St.  Peter’s  agree  in  general  character: 
their  towers  are  nearly  the  counterparts  of  each  other. 
But,  in  St.  John’s,  the  great  tower  is  placed  at  the  west 
end  of  the  edifice,  the  principal  portal  being  beneath  it. 
This  is  not  very  usual  in  the  Norman-gothic  churches, 
though  common  in  England.  The  tower  wants  a spire; 
and,  at  present,  it  leans  considerably  out  of  the  perpendi- 
cular line,  so  that  some  apprehensions  are  entertained  for 
its  safety.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the  church 
should  also  be  surmounted  by  a central  tower;  and,  as 
De  Bourgueville  says,  the  beginning  was  made  in  his 
time;  but  it  remains  to  the  present  day  incomplete,  and 
has  not  been  raised  sufficiently  high  to  enable  us  to  form 
a clear  idea  of  the  design  of  the  architect,  though  enough 
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remains  to  shew  that  it  would  have  been  built  in  the 
Romanizing-gothic  style. — The  inside  is  comparatively 
plain,  excepting  only  the  arches  in  the  lower  open  part  of 
the  tower.  These  are  richly  ornamented;  and  a highly- 
wrought  balustrade  runs  round  the  triforium,  uniform 
in  its  pattern  in  the  nave  and  choir,  but  varying  in 
the  transepts. — In  the  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  at 
Caen,  we  saw  nothing  to  interest  us. — The  chapel  of 
St.  Thomas  l’  Abattu,  which,  according  to  Huet,  “ had 
existed  from  time  immemorial,”  and  which,  to  judge 
from  Ducarel’s  description  and  figure,  must  have  been 
curious,  lias  now  entirely  disappeared. 

In  the  suburb  of  Vaucelles,  the  church  of  St.  Michael 
contains  some  architectural  features  of  great  curiosity  *. 
The  circular-headed  arches  in  the  short  square  tower, 
and  in  a small  round  turret  that  is  attached  to  it,  are  un- 
questionably early  Norman,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
proportions,  being  as  long  and  as  narrow  as  the  lancet 
windows  ol  the  following  aera.  It  would  not  be  equally 
safe  to  pronounce  upon  the  date  of  the  stone-roofed 
pyramid  which  covers  this  tower.  The  north  porch  is 
entered  by  a pointed  arch,  which,  though  much  less 
ornamented,  approaches  in  style  to  the  southern  porch  of 
St.  Ouen,  and,  like  that,  has  its  inner  arch i volt  fringed 
with  pendant  trefoils.  The  wall  above  the  arch  rises  into 
a triangular  gable,  entirely  covered  with  waving  tracery, 
the  only  instance  of  the  kind  which  I have  seen  at  Caen. 


* See  Cotman's  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy,  t.  J8,  ID. 
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LETTER  XXV. 

ROYAI,  ABBEYS  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY  AND  ST.  STEPHEN— FUNERAL 
OF  THE  CONQUEROR,  EXHUMATION  OF  HIS  REMAINS, 

AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  HIS  MONUMENT. 

(Caen,  August,  1818J 

The  two  royal  abbeys  of  Caen  have  fortunately 
escaped  the  storms  of  the  revolution.  These  buildings  are 
still  standing,  an  ornament  to  the  town,  and  an  honor  to 
the  sovereign  who  caused  them  to  be  erected,  as  well  as  to 
the  artist  who  planned,  and  to  the  age  which  produced 
them.  As  models  of  architecture  they  are  the  same  land- 
marks to  the  history  of  the  art  in  Lower  Normandy, 
as  the  church  of  St.  Georges  is  in  the  upper  division  of 
the  province.  Their  dates  are  equally  authenticated ; and 
the  characteristic  features  in  each  are  equally  perfect. 

Both  these  noble  edifices  rose  at  the  same  time,  and 
from  the  same  motive.  William  the  Conqueror,  by  his 
marriage  with  Matilda,  daughter  of  Baldwin,  Earl  of 
Flanders,  had  contracted  an  alliance  proscribed  by  the 
degrees  of  consanguinity.  The  clergy  inveighed  against 
the  union ; and  they  were  supported  in  their  complaints  by 
Lanfranc,  then  resident  at  Bee,  whose  remonstrances 
were  so  uncourtly  and  strenuous,  that  the  duke  banished 
him  from  the  province.  It  chanced  that  the  churchman, 
while  in  the  act  of  obedience  to  this  command,  met  the 
sovereign.  Their  interview  began  with  recriminations  : 
it  ended  with  reconciliation  ; and  Lanfranc  finally  engaged 
to  undertake  a mission  to  the  supreme  Pontiff,  who,  con- 
sidering the  turbulent  disposition  of  the  Normans,  and 
that  a better  end  was  likely  to  be  answered  by  peaceable 
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than  by  hostile  measures,  consented  to  grant  the  necessary 
dispensation.  At  the  same  time,  by  way  of  penance,  lie 
issued  an  injunction  that  the  royal  pair  should  erect 
two  monasteries,  the  one  for  monks,  the  other  for  nuns. 
And  in  obedience  to  this  command,  William  founded  the 
abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  and  Matilda,  the  abbey  of  the  Holy 
Trinity;  or,  as  they  are  usually  called  at  Caen,  Vabbaye 
aux  homines , and  Vabbaye  aux  dames. 

The  approach  to  the  monastery  of  the  Trinity  is 
through  a spacious  gate-tower,  part  of  the  original  struc- 
ture. Over  the  rent  and  shapeless  doorway  are  three  semi- 
circular arches,  upon  the  capitals  of  which  is  distinctly 
observable  the  cable-moulding,  and  along  the  top  of  the 
tower  runs  a line  of  the  same  toothed  ornament,  re> 
marked  by  Ducarel  at  Bourg-Achard,  and  stated  by  him 
to  have  oeen  considered  peculiar  to  Saxon  architecture*. 
The  park  that  formerly  environed  the  abbey  retains  its 
character,  though  abandoned  to  utter  neglect.  It  is  of 
great  extent,  and  is  well  wooded.  The  monastic  build- 
ings, which  are,  as  usual,  modern,  are  mostly  perfect. 
— A ruined  wall  nearly  in  front  of  the  church,  with  a 
chimney-piece,  perhaps  of  Norman  workmanship,  be- 
longed to  the  old  structure.  Such  part  of  the  chimney 
wall  as  was  exposed  to  the  flame  is  built  of  large  tiles, 
placed  diagonally.  All  other  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
apartments  have  been  removed. 

The  noble  church-^  is  now  used  as  a work-house  for 
the  department.  At  the  revolution  it  became  national 
property,  and  it  remained  unappropriated,  till,  upon  the 

* Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,  p.  45. 
f See  Cotmans  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy,  t.  24 — 33. 
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institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Napoleon  applied  it 
to  some  purpose  connected  with  that  body,  by  whom  it 
was  lately  ceded  for  its  present  object.  But,  if  common 
report  may  be  credited,  it  is  likely  soon  to  revert  to  its 
original  destination.  The  restoration  may  be  easily 
effected,  as  the  building  has  sustained  but  little  injury. 
A floor  has  been  thrown  across  the  nave  and  transept, 
dividing  them  into  two  stories  ; but  in  other  respects 
they  are  unaltered,  and  divine  service  is  still  performed 
in  the  choir. 

A finer  specimen  of  the  solid  grandeur  of  Norman 
architecture  is  scarcely  to  be  found  any  where  than  in 
the  west  front  of  this  church.  The  corresponding  part 
of  the  rival  abbey  of  St.  Stephen  is  poor  when  compared 
to  it;  and  Jumieges  and  St.  Georges  equally  fail  in  the 
comparison.  In  all  of  these,  there  is  some  architectural 
anomaly;  in  the  Trinity  none,  excepting,  indeed,  the 
balustrade  at  the  top  of  the  towers;  and  this  is  so 
obviously  an  addition  of  modern  times,  that  no  one  can 
be  misled  by  it.  This  balustrade  was  erected  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  oval 
apertures  and  scrolls  seen  in  Ducarel’s  print  were  intro- 
duced. Anciently  the  towers  were  ornamented  with  very 
lofty  spires.  According  to  some  accounts,  these  were 
demolished,  because  they  served  as  land-marks  to  the 
English  cruizers,  being  seen  far  out  at  sea;  but  other 
accounts  state,  that  the  spires  were  pulled  down  by 
Charles,  King  of  Navarre,  who  was  at  war  with  his  name- 
sake, Charles  Vth,  then  Dauphin  and  Regent.  The  abbey 
at  that  time  bore  the  two-fold  character  of  nunnery  and 
fortress. — Strangely  inconsistent  as  this  union  may  appear, 
the  fact  is  undoubted.  Even  now  a portion  of  the  fosses 
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remains;  and  the  gateway  indicates  an  approach  to  a 
fortified  place.  Ancient  charters  likewise  expressly  re- 
cognize the  building  in  both  capacities : they  endow  the 
abbey  for  the  service  of  God;  and  they  enjoin  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  adjacent  parishes  to  keep  the  fortifications 
in  repair  against  any  assaults  of  men.  Nay,  letters 
patent,  granted  by  Charles  Vth,  which  fix  the  salary  of 
the  captain  of  the  Fort  of  the  Trinity,  at  Caen,  at  one 
hundred  francs  per  annum,  are  yet  extant. 

I shall  attempt  no  description  of  the  west  front  of  this 
monastery,  few  continental  buildings  being  better  known 
in  England.  The  whole  remains  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Ducarel,  except  that  the  arches  of  entrance  are  blocked 
up,  and  modern  windows  have  been  inserted  in  the  door- 
ways.— The  north  side  of  the  church  is  quite  concealed 
bv  the  cloisters  and  conventual  buildings.  The  southern 
aisle  has  been  plastered  and  patched,  and  converted  into 
a range  of  work-shops,  so  that  its  original  elevation  is 
wholly  obliterated.  But  the  nave,  which  rises  above,  is 
untouched  by  innovation.  The  clerestory  range  is  filled 
by  a row  of  semicircular-headed  windows,  separated  by 
intervening  flat  buttresses,  which  reach  to  the  cornice. 
Each  buttress  is  edged  with  two  slender  cylindrical 
pilasters ; and  each  window  flanked  by  two  smaller  arches, 
whose  surfaces  are  covered  with  chequer-work.  The 
arch  of  every  window  has  a key-stone,  formed  bv  a 
grotesque  head. — Above  the  whole  is  a corbel-table  that 
displays  monsters  of  all  kinds,  in  the  form  of  beasts, 
and  men  scarcelv  less  monstrous. — The  semi-circular 

J 

east  end  is  divided  in  its  elevation  into  three  compart- 
ments. The  lower  contains  a row  of  small  blank  arches : 
in  each  of  the  other  two  is  a window,  of  a size  unusuallv 
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large  for  a Norman  building,  but  still  without  mullions 
or  tracery;  its  sides  ornamented  with  columns,  and  its 
top  encircled  with  a broad  band  of  various  mouldings. 
The  windows  are  separated  by  cylindrical  pillars,  instead 
of  buttresses. — In  the  upper  part  of  the  low  central  tower 
are  some  pointed  arches,  the  only  deviations  of  style  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  building.  To  the  extremity  of 
the  southern  transept  has  been  attached  a Grecian  portico, 
which  masks  the  ancient  portal.  Above  is  a row  of  round 
arches,  some  of  which  are  pierced  into  windows. 

Of  the  effect  of  the  nave  and  transept  within,  it  is 
difficult  now  to  obtain  a correct  idea,  the  floor  intervening 
to  obstruct  a general  view. — High  arches,  encircled  with 
the  embattled  moulding  below;  above  these,  a wide  bil- 
leted string-course,  forming  a basis  for  a row  of  smaller 
arches,  without  side-pillars  or  decoration  of  any  kind; 
then  another  string-course  of  different  and  richer  patterns ; 
and  over  this,  the  triforium,  consisting  also  of  a row  of 
small  arches,  supported  by  thick  pillars; — such  is  the 
elevation  of  the  sides  of  the  nave;  and  the  same  system 
is  continued  with  but  small  variation  in  the  transepts. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  general  uniformity  of  the  whole, 
no  two  compartments  are  precisely  alike;  and  the  capitals 
are  infinitely  varied.  It  is  singular  to  see  such  a playful- 
ness of  ornament  in  a building,  whose  architect  appears, 
at  first  view,  to  have  contemplated  only  grandeur  and 
solidity. — The  four  arches  which  support  the  central  tower 
are  on  a magnificent  scale.  The  archivolts  are  encircled 
by  two  rows  of  lozenged  squares,  indented  in  the  stone. 
The  rams,  or  rains’  heads,  upon  the  capitals  ol  these 
piers,  are  peculiar.  The  eastern  arch  rises  higher  than 
the  rest,  and  is  obtusely  pointed;  yet  it  seems  to  be  of 
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the  same  date  with  its  circular  companions. — So  exqui- 
site, however,  is  the  quality  of  the  Caen  stone,  that  no 
opinion  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the  material,  ought 
to  be  hazarded  with  confidence.  Seven  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  this  church  was  erected,  and  there  is 
yet  no  difference  to  be  discovered  in  the  color  of  the 
stone,  or  the  sharpness  of  the  work;  the  whole  is  as 
clean  and  sharp  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday  fresh  from  the 
chisel.  The  interior  of  the  choir  has  not  been  divided  by 
the  flooring;  and  the  eastern  extremity,  which  remains 
perfect,  shews  the  original  design.  It  consists  of  large 
arches,  disposed  in  a double  tier,  so  as  to  correspond 
with  the  windows  of  the  apsis,  and  placed  at  a short 
distance  from  the  wall;  but  without  any  Lady-Chapel 
beyond.  The  pillars  that  support  these  arches  are  well 
proportioned:  the  sculptures  on  their  capitals  are  scarcely 
less  grotesque  than  those  at  St.  Georges;  but,  barbarous 
as  they  are,  the  corners  of  almost  every  capital  are  finished 
with  imitations,  more  or  less  obvious,  of  the  classical 
Ionic  volute. — Among  the  sculptures  is  a head  resting 
upon  two  lions,  which  has  been  fancied  to  be  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Conqueror  himself ; whilst  a faded 
painting  of  a female,  attired  as  a nun,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  altar,  is  also  commonly  entitled  a portrait  of  the 
foundress. — Were  any  plausible  reason  alleged  for 
regarding  the  picture  as  intended  to  bear  even  an  imagi- 
nary resemblance  to  Matilda,  I would  have  sent  you  a 
copy  of  it;  but  there  appear  no  grounds  to  consider  it  as 
authentic. — Willing,  however,  to  contribute  a mark  of 
respect  to  a female,  styled  by  William  of  Malmesbury, 
“ faeminam  prudentiae  speculum,  pudoris  culmen,”  and,  by 
way  of  a companion  to  the  rough  sketch  of  her  illustrious 
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consort,  in  the  initial  letter  in  the  library  at  Rouen,  1 add 
the  fac-simile  of  a seal,  which,  by  the  kindness  of  a friend, 
has  fallen  into  my  hands.  It  has  been  engraved  before, 
but  only  for  private  distribution;  and,  if  a suspicion 
should  cross  your  mind,  that  it  may  have  belonged  to  the 
Empress  Maud,  or  to  Matilda,  wife  to  Stephen,  1 can 
only  bespeak  your  thanks  to  me,  for  furnishing  you  with 
a likeness  of  any  one  of  these  ladies. 


Matilda  was  interred  in  the  middle  of  this  choir;  and, 
according  to  Ordericus  Vitalis,  a monument  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  bearing  a long  inscription  in  letters  of  gold, 
was  raised  to  her  memory.  Her  effigy  was  afterwards 
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added  to  the  monument;  the  whole  of  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  1652,  by  the  Calvinists,  who  tore  open  the 
Queen’s  coffin,  and  dispersed  her  remains.  After  a lapse 
of  an  hundred  and  forty  years,  the  royal  bones  were  again 
collected,  and  deposited  in  this  church.  At  the  same 
time,  the  splendid  monument  was  replaced  by  a plain 
altar-tomb,  which  existed  till  the  revolution,  when  all 
was  once  more  swept  away.  The  marble  slab,  inscribed 
with  the  original  epitaph,  alone  remained  entire,  and  was 
carried  to  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Stephen’s,  where  it  still 
forms  a part  of  the  pavement  in  a chapel.  The  letters 
are  finely  sculptured  and  perfectly  sharp.  However,  it  is 
not  likely  to  continue  there  long;  for  Count  de  Montlivault, 
the  prefect  of  the  department,  has  already  caused  a search 
to  be  made  for  Matilda’s  remains,  and  he  intends  to 
erect  a third  monument  to  her  memory.  The  excavations 
for  this  purpose  have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful:  the 
Count  met  with  many  monumental  stones,  and  many 
coffins  of  various  kinds,  but  none  that  could  be  mistaken 
for  the  desired  object;  for  one  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
late  monument  expressly  states,  that  the  Queen’s  bones 
had  been  wrapped  in  a linen  cloth,  and  enclosed  in  a 
leaden  box. 

The  inquiry,  however,  will  not  be  discontinued* : there 
are  still  hopes  of  success,  especially  in  the  crypt,  which 


* A detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  on  this  occasion,  is  given  in 
the  Journal  Politique  du  DSpartement  du  Calvados , for  March  21,  and 
May  6,  1819. — The  first  attempt  at  the  discovery  of  Matilda’s  coffin,  was 
made  in  March,  1818,  and  was  confined  to  the  chapter-house:  the  mat- 
ter then  slept  till  the  following  March,  when  Count  de  Montlivault, 
attended  by  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  Mr.  Spencer  Smythe,  and  other 
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corresponds  in  its  architecture  with  the  church  above.  It 
is  filled  with  columns  placed  in  four  ranges,  each  stand- 
ing only  four  feet  from  the  other,  all  of  elegant  pro- 
portions, with  diversified  capitals,  as  those  in  the  choir. — 


gentlemen,  prosecuted  his  inquiries  within  the  church  itself,  and,  imme- 
diately under  the  spot  where  her  monument  stood,  discovered  a stone 
coffin,  five  feet  four  inches  long,  by  eleven  inches  deep,  and  varying  in 
width  from  twenty  inches  to  eleven.  Within  this  coffin  was  a leaden 
box,  soldered  down 3 and,  in  addition  to  the  box,  the  head  of  an  effigy 
of  a monk,  in  stone,  and  a portion  of  a skull-bone  filled  with  aromatic 
herbs,  and  covered  with  a yellowish-white  membrane,  which  proved, 
upon  examination,  to  be  the  remains  of  a linen  cloth.  The  box  contained 
various  bones,  that  had  belonged  to  a person  of  nearly  the  same  height 
as  Matilda  is  described  to  have  been.  No  doubt  seemed  to  remain  but 
that  the  desideratum  was  discovered.  The  whole  was  therefore  carefully 
replaced;  and  the  prefect  ordered  that  a new  tomb  should  be  raised, 
similar  to  that  which  was  destroyed  at  the  revolution ; and  that  the  slab, 
with  the  original  epitaph,  should  be  laid  on  the  top;  that  copies  of  the 
former  inscription,  stating  how  the  queen’s  remains  had  been  re-interred 
by  the  abbess,  in  1/07,  should  be  added  to  two  of  the  sides;  that  to 
the  third  should  be  affixed  the  ducal  arms  of  Normandy;  and  that 
the  fourth  should  bear  the  following  inscription : — 

“ Ce  tombeau  renfermant  les  df'pouilles  mortelles 
“ de  l’illustre  Fondutrice  de  cette  Abbaye, 

“ renvers£  pendant  les  discordes  civiles, 

“ et  d^place  depuis  une  longue  s£rie  d’ann^es, 

“ a 6t6  restaur6,  conform^ment  au  voeu  des 
“ amis  de  la  religion,  de  1’ antiquity  et  des  arts, 

“ 1819. 

“ Casimir,  comte  de  Montlivault,  conseiller  d’etat,  pr^fet. 

“ L£chaud6  d’Anisy,  directeur  de  1’  Hospice.” 

The  ceremony  of  the  re-interment  was  performed  with  great  pomp  on 
the  fifth  of  May ; and  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  pronounced  a speech  on  the 
occasion,  that  does  him  credit  for  its  good  sense  and  affecting  eloquence. 
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Round  it  runs  a stone  bench,  as  in  the  subterraneous 
chapel  in  St.  Gervais,  at  Rouen. 

Founded  by  a queen,  the  abbey  of  the  Trinity  pre- 
served at  all  times  a constitution  thoroughly  aristocratical. 
No  individual,  except  of  noble  birth,  was  allowed  to  take 
the  veil  here,  or  could  be  received  into  the  community. 
You  will  see  in  the  series  of  the  abbesses  the  names 
of  Bourbon,  Valois,  Albret,  Montmorenci,  and  others 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  France.  Cecily,  the 
Conqueror’s  eldest  daughter,  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  According  to  the  Gallia  Christiana,  she  was  de- 
voted by  her  parents  to  this  holy  office,  upon  the  very 
day  of  the  dedication  of  the  convent,  in  July  1066. 

The  black  marble  slab  which  covered  her  remains, 
was  lately  discovered  in  the  chapter-house.  A crozier 
is  sculptured  upon  it.  It  is  delineated  in  a very  curious 
volume  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Abb£  de  la  Rue, 
which  contains  drawings  of  all  the  tombs  and  inscriptions 
that  formerly  existed  in  the  abbey. 

The  annual  income  of  the  monastery  of  the  Trinity  is 
stated  by  Gough,  in  his  Alien  Priories,  at  thirty  thousand 
livres,  and  that  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen,  at  sixty 
thousand;  but  Ducarel  estimates  the  revenue  of  the  for- 
mer at  seventy  thousand,  and  of  the  latter  at  two  hundred 
thousand;  and  I should  not  doubt  but  that  the  larger  sums 
are  nearest  the  truth ; indeed,  the  grants  and  charters  still 
in  existence,  or  noticed  by  historians,  would  rather,  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  the  revenues  must  have  been  even 
greater.  Parsimony  in  the  endowment  of  religious  build- 
ings, was  not  a prevailing  vice  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  Least  of  all  was  it  likely  that  it  should  be 
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practised  in  the  case  of  establishments  thus  founded  in 
expiation  of  the  transgressions  of  wealthy  and  powerful 
sinners.  Page  after  page,  in  the  charters,  is  filled  with 
the  list  of  those,  who,  with 

“ Lands  and  livings,  many  a rood, 

“ Had  gifted  the  shrine  for  their  soul’s  repose.” 

The  privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  these 
abbeys  were  very  extensive.  Both  of  them  were  from 
their  origin  exempted  by  Pope  Alexander  Ilnd,  with  the 
consent  of  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  from  all  episcopal 
jurisdiction;  and  both  had  full  power,  as  well  spiritual  as 
ecclesiastical,  over  the  members  of  their  own  commu- 
nities, and  over  the  parishes  dependent  upon  them ; with 
no  other  appeal  than  to  the  archbishop  of  Bouen,  or  to 
the  Pope.  Express  permission  was  likewise  given  to  the 
abbot  of  St.  Stephen’s,  by  virtue  of  a bull  from  Pope 
Clement  Vllth,  to  wear  a gold  mitre  studded  with  pre- 
cious stones,  and  a ring  and  sandals,  and  other  episcopal 
ornaments.  . 

Manv  of  the  monuments  and  deeds  of  the  greater  abbey 
are  now  in  the  prefecture  of  the  department.  The  original 
chartulary  or  register  was  saved  by  the  Abb£  de  la  Rue, 
and  is  at  this  time  preserved  in  his  valuable  collection. 
The  charters  of  th^  Trinity  were  hid,  during  the  revolu- 
tion, by  the  nuns,  who  secreted  them  beneath  the  tiling  of 
a barn.  They  were  discovered  there  not  long  since;  but 
damp  and  vermin  had  rendered  them  wholly  illegible. 

Lanfranc,  whose  services  at  Rome  well  deserved  every 
distinction  that  his  sovereign  could  bestow,  was  the  first 
abbot  of  St.  Stephen's.  Upon  his  translation  to  the  see 
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of  Canterbury,  he  was  succeeded  by  William,  who  was  like- 
wise subsequently  honored  with  an  archiepiscopal  mitre. 
The  third  abbot,  Gislebert,  was  bishop  of  Evreux;  and, 
though  the  series  was  not  continued  through  an  un- 
interrupted line  of  equal  dignity,  the  office  of  abbot  of 
this  convent  was  seldom  conferred,  except  upon  an  indi- 
vidual of  exalted  birth.  Eight  cardinals,  two  of  them  of 
the  noble  houses  of  Medici  and  Farnese,  and  three  others, 
still  more  illustrious,  the  cardinals  Richelieu,  Mazarine, 
and  Fleury,  are  included  in  the  list,  though  in  later  times 
the  abbacy  was  held  in  cornmendam  by  these  powerful 
prelates,  whilst  all  the  internal  management  of  the  house 
devolved  upon  a prior.  Amongst  the  abbots  will  also 
be  found  Hugh  de  Coilly,  grandson  of  King  Stephen, 
Anthony  of  Bourbon,  a natural  son  of  Henry  IVth  of 
France,  and  Charles  of  Orleans,  who  was  likewise  of 
royal  extraction. — St.  Stephen  was  selected  as  the  patron 
of  the  abbey,  in  consequence  of  the  founder  having  be- 
stowed upon  it  the  head  of  the  protomartyr,  together  with 
one  of  his  arms,  and  a phial  of  his  blood,  and  the  stone 
with  which  he  was  killed. 

The  monastic  buildings  now  serve  for  what,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  revolutionary  and  imperial  France,  was  called  a 
Lycde,  but  which  has  since  assumed  the  less  heathen  ap- 
pellation of  a college.  They  constitute  a fine  edifice,  and, 
seen  from  a short  distance,  in  conjunction  with  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  they  form  a grand  tout-ensemble.  The 
abbey  church,  from  this  point  of  view,  has  somewhat 
of  an  oriental  character:  the  wide  sweep  of  the  semi- 
circular apsis,  and  the  slender  turrets  and  pyramids  that 
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rise  from  every  part  of  the  building,  recal  the  idea  of 
a Mahometan  mosque.  But  the  west  end  is  still  more 
striking  than  the  east;  and  if,  in  the  interior  of  the 
church  of  the  Trinity,  we  had  occasion  to  admire  the 
beautiful  quality  of  the  Caen  stone,  our  admiration  of 
it  was  more  forcibly  excited  here : notwithstanding  the 
continual  exposure  to  wind  and  weather,  no  part  appears 
corroded,  or  discolored,  or  injured.  A character  of  mag- 
nificence, arising  in  a great  measure  from  the  grand  scale 
upon  which  it  is  built,  pervades  this  front.  But,  to  be 
regarded  with  advantage,  it  must  be  viewed  as  a whole: 
the  parts,  taken  separately,  are  unequal  and  ill  assorted. 
The  simplicity  of  the  main  division  approaches  to  mean- 
ness. Its  three  door-ways  and  double  tier  of  windows 
appear  disproportionally  small,  when  contrasted  with  the 
expanse  of  blank  wall;  and  their  returns  are  remarkably 
shallow.  The  windows  have  no  mouldings  whatever, 
and  the  pillars  and  archivolts  of  the  doors  are  very 
meagre.  The  front  consists  of  three  compartments,  se- 
parated by  fiat  buttresses ; the  lateral  divisions  rising  into 
lofty  towers,  capped  with  octagon  spires.  The  towers 
are  much  ornamented:  three  tiers  of  semi-circular  arches 
surround  the  upper  divisions ; the  arches  of  the  first  tier 
have  no  mouldings  or  pillars;  the  upper  vary  in  pattern, 
and  are  enriched  with  pillars  and  bands,  and  some  are 
pierced  into  windows. — Twelve  pinnacles,  equally  full  of 
arches,  some  pointed,  others  semi-circular,  surround  each 
spire.  Similar  pinnacles  rise  from  the  ends  of  the  tran- 
septs and  the  choir. — The  central  tower,  which  is  short 
and.  terminates  in  a conical  roof,  was  rained  by  the 
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Huguenots,  who  undermined  it,  thinking  that  its  fall 
would  destroy  the  whole  building.  Fortunately,  however, 
it  only  damaged  a portion  of  the  eastern  end ; the  repa- 
rations done  to  which  have  occasioned  a discrepancy 
of  style,  that  is  injurious  to  the  general  effect.  But  the 
choir  and  apsis  were  previously  of  a different  aera 
from  the  rest  of  the  edifice.  They  were  raised  by  the 
Abbot  Simon  de  Trevieres,  in  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century. — I am  greatly  mistaken,  if  a real  Norman 
church  ever  extended  farther  eastward  than  the  choir. 

The  building  is  now  undergoing  a thorough  repair,  at 
the  expence  of  the  town.  No  other  revenues,  at  present, 
belong  to  it,  except  the  sous  which  are  paid  for  chairs 
during  mass. 

A friend,  who  is  travelling  through  Normandy,  de- 
scribes the  interior  in  the  following  manner;  and,  as  I 
agree  with  him  in  his  ideas,  I shall  borrow  his  descrip- 
tion:— “Without  doubt,  the  architect  was  conversant 
with  Roman  buildings,  though  he  has  Normanized  their 
features,  and  adopted  the  lines  of  the  basilica  to  a bar- 
baric temple.  The  Coliseum  furnished  the  elevation  of 
the  nave; — semi-circular  arches  surmounted  by  another 
tier  of  equal  span,  and  springing  at  nearly  an  equal  height 
from  the  basis  of  the  supporting  pillars.  The  architraves 
connecting  the  lower  rows  of  pillars  are  distinctly 
enounced.  The  arches  which  rise  from  them  have  plain 
bold  mouldings.  The  piers  between  each  arch  are  of 
considerable  width.  In  the  centre  of  each  pier  is  a co- 
lumn, which  ascends  as  usual  to  the  vault.  These  columns 
are  alternately  simple  and  compound.  The  latter  are  square 
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pilasters,  each  fronted  by  a cylindrical  column,  which  of 
course  projects  farther  into  the  nave  than  the  simple 
columns;  and  thus  the  nave  is  divided  into  bays.  This 
system  is  imitated  in  the  gothic  cathedral  at  Sens.  The 
square  pilaster  ceases  at  about  four-fifths  of  its  height : 
then  two  cylindrical  pillars  rise  from  it,  so  that,  from 
that  point,  the  column  becomes  clustered.  Angular 
brackets,  sculptured  with  knots,  grotesque  heads,  and 
foliage,  are  affixed  to  the  base  of  these  derivative  pillars. 
A bold  double -billeted  moulding  is  continued  below 
the  clerestory,  whose  windows  adapt  themselves  to  the 
binary  arrangement  of  the  bays.  A taller  arch  is  flanked 
by  a smaller  one  on  the  right  or  the  left  side,  as  its  si- 
tuation requires.  These  are  supported  by  short  massy 
pillars:  an  embattled  moulding  runs  round  the  windows. 

“ In  the  choir  the  arches  become  pointed,  but  with 
Norman  mouldings:  the  apsis  is  a reconstruction.  In 
that  portion  of  the  choir,  which  seems  original,  there  are 
pointed  windows  formed  by  the  interlacing  of  circular 
arches : these  light  the  gallery. 

“ The  effect  produced  by  the  perspective  of  the 
interior  is  lofty  and  palatial.  The  ancient  masonry  of 
the  exterior  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  stones  are  all 
small,  perhaps  not  exceeding  nine  or  twelve  inches:  the 
joints  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch.” 

At  the  north-west  angle  of  the  nave  has  been  built 
a large  chapel,  comparatively  a modern  erection ; and  in 
the  centre  of  this  lies  Matilda’s  gravestone. — There  is  no 
other  chapel  to  the  nave,  and,  as  usual,  no  monument 
in  any  portion  of  the  church ; but  in  front  of  the  high 
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altar  is  still  to  be  seen  the  flat  stone,  placed  there  in  1742* 
in  memory  of  the  Conqueror,  and  bearing  the  epitaph — 


QUI  REXIT  KIGIDOS  NORMANNOS  ATQUE  BRITANNOS 
AVDACTER  VICIT  FORTITER  OBTINVIT 
ET  CENOMANENSES  VIRTVTE  COERCVIT  ENSES 
IMPERIIQVE  SVI  LEGIBUS  APPLICVIT 
REX  MAONVS  PARVA  JACET  HIC  VILLELMVS  IN  VRNA 
SVFFICIT  H/EC  MAGNO  PARVA  DOMVS  DOMINO 
TER  SEPTEM  GRADIBVS  SE  VOLVERAT  ATQUE  DVOBVS 
VIRGINIS  IN  GREMIO  PHOEBVS  ET  HIC  OBIIT 
ANNO  MLXXXVII 

REQVIESCEBAT  IN  SPE  CORPVS  BENEFICIENTISSIMI 
FVNDATORIS  QWM  A CALVINIANIS  ANNO  MDLXII 
DISSIPATA  SVNT  EIVS  OSSA  VNVM  EX  EIS  A VIRO  NOBILI 
QVI  TVM  ADERAT  RKSERVATVM  ET  A POSTERIS  ILLIVS 
ANNO  MDCXLII  RESTITVTVM  IN  MEDIO  CHORO  DEPOSITVM 
FVERAT  MOLE  SEPVLCHRALI  DESV PER  EXTRVCTA  HANC 
CEREMONIARVM  SOLEMNITATE  MINVS  ACCOMMODAM 
A MOVERVNT  MONACHI  ANNNO  MDCCXLII  REGIO 
FVLTI  DIPLOMATE  ET  OS  QVOD  VNVM  SVPERERAT 
REPOSVERVNT  IN  CRYPTA  PROPE  ALTARE 
IN  QVO  IVGITER  DE  BENEDICTIONIB VS  METET 
QVI  SEMINAVIT  IN  BENEDICTION  IB  VS 
FIAT  FIAT. 


The  poetical  part  of  this  epitaph  was  composed  by 
Thomas,  archbishop  of  York,  and  was  engraved  upon 
the  original  monument,  as  well  as  upon  a plate  of  gilt. 
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copper,  which  was  found  within  the  sepulchre  when  it 
was  first  opened.  Many  other  poets,  we  are  told  by 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  exercised  their  talents  upon  the  occa- 
sion ; but  none  of  their  productions  were  deemed  worthy 
to  be  inscribed  upon  the  tomb.  The  account  of  the 
opening  of  the  vault  is  related  by  De  Bourgueville,  from 
whom  it  has  been  already  copied  by  Ducarel;  but  the 
circumstances  are  so  curious,  that  I shall  offer  no  apology 
for  telling  a twice-told  tale.  From  Ordericus  Vitalis 
also  we  may  borrow  some  details  respecting  the  funeral  of 
the  Conqueror,  which,  though  strictly  appertaining  to 
English  history,  have  never  yet,  I believe,  appeared  in 
an  English  dress. 

In  speaking  of  the  church  of  St.  Gervais  at  Rouen, 
I have  already  briefly  alluded  to  the  melancholy  circum- 
stances by  which  the  death  of  this  monarch  was  attended. 
The  sequel  of  the  story  is  not  less  memorable. 

The  king's  decease  was  the  signal  for  general  con- 
sternation throughout  the  metropolis  of  Normandy.  The 
citizens,  panic  struck,  ran  to  and  fro,  as  if  intoxicated, 
or  as  if  the  town  were  upon  the  point  of  being  taken 
by  assault.  Each  asked  counsel  of  his  neighbor,  and 
each  anxiously  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  concealing  of 
his  property.  When  the  alarm  had  in  some  measure 
subsided  the  monks  and  clergy  made  a solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  abbey  of  St.  Georges,  where  they  offered 
their  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  departed 
Duke ; and  archbishop  William  commanded  that  the  body 
should  be  carried  to  Caen,  to  be  interred  in  the  church 
of  St.  Stephen,  which  William  had  founded.  But  the 
lifeless  king  was  now  deserted  by  all  who  had  participated 
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in  his  munificence  and  bounty.  Every  one  of  his  bre- 
thren and  relations  had  left  him ; nor  was  there  even  a 
servant  to  be  found  to  perform  the  last  offices  to  his 
departed  lord.  The  care  of  the  obsequies  was  finally 
undertaken  by  Herluin,  a knight  of  that  district,  who, 
moved  by  the  love  of  God  and  the  honor  of  his  nation, 
provided  at  his  own  expence,  embalmers,  and  bearers, 
and  a hearse,  and  conveyed  the  corpse  to  the  Seine, 
whence  it  was  carried  by  land  and  water  to  the  place 
of  its  destination. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  funeral  train  at  Caen,  it 
was  met  by  Gislebert,  bishop  of  Evreux,  then  abbot 
of  St.  Stephen’s,  at  the  head  of  his  monks,  attended 
with  a numerous  throng  of  clergy  and  laity ; but  scarcely 
had  the  bier  been  brought  within  the  gates,  when  the 
report  was  spread  that  a dreadful  fire  had  broken  out  in 
another  part  of  the  town,  and  the  Duke’s  remains  were 
a second  time  deserted.  The  monks  alone  remained ; 
and,  fearful  and  irresolute,  they  bore  their  founder  “ with 
candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell,”  to  his  last  home. 
Ordericus  Vitalis  enumerates  the  principal  prelates  and 
barons  assembled  upon  this  occasion ; but  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  Conqueror’s  son,  Henry,  who,  ac- 
cording to  William  of  Jumieges,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
family  that  attended,  and  was  also  the  only  one  worthy  of 
succeeding  to  such  a father. — Mass  had  now  been  per- 
formed, and  the  body  was  about  to  be  committed  to  the 
ground,  “ ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,”  when,  previously 
to  this  closing  part  of  the  ceremony,  Gislebert  mounted  the 
pulpit,  and  delivered  an  oration  in  honor  of  the  deceased. 
— He  praised  his  valor,  which  had  so  widely  extended  the 
limits  of  the  Norman  dominion;  his  ability,  which  had 
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elevated  the  nation  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory;  his 
equity  in  the  administration  of  justice;  his  firmness  in 
correcting  abuses;  and  his  liberality  towards  the  monks 
and  clergy;  then,  finally,  addressing  the  people,  he  be- 
sought them  to  intercede  with  the  Almighty  for  the  soul 
of  their  prince,  and  to  pardon  whatsoever  transgression 
he  might  have  been  guilty  of  towards  any  of  them. — At 
this  moment,  one  Asselin,  an  obscure  individual,  start- 
ing from  the  crowd,  exclaimed  with  a loud  voice,  “ the 
ground  upon  which  you  are  standing,  was  the  site  of  my 
father’s  dwelling.  This  man,  for  whom  you  ask  our 
prayers,  took  it  by  force  from  my  parent;  by  violence  he 
seized,  by  violence  he  retained  it;  and,  contrary  to  all 
law  and  justice,  he  built  upon  it  this  church,  where  we 
are  assembled.  Publicly,  therefore,  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man,  do  I claim  my  inheritance,  and  protest  against 
the  body  of  the  plunderer  being  covered  with  my  turf.” — 
The  appeal  was  attended  with  instant  effect;  bishops  and 
nobles  united  in  their  entreaties  to  Asselin;  they  admitted 
the  justice  of  his  claim;  they  pacified  him;  they  paid  him 
sixty  shillings  on  the  spot  by  way  of  recompence  for  the 
place  of  sepulture;  and,  finally,  they  satisfied  him  for  the 
rest  of  the  land. 

But  the  remarkable  incidents  doomed  to  attend  upon 
this  burial,  were  not  yet  at  an  end ; for  at  the  time  when 
they  were  laying  the  corpse  in  the  sarcophagus,  and  were 
bending  it  with  some  force,  which  they  were  compelled 
to  do,  in  consequence  of  the  coffin  having  been  made 
too  short,  the  body,  which  was  extremely  corpulent,  burst, 
and  so  intolerable  a stench  issued  from  the  grave,  that  all 
the  perfumes  which  arose  from  all  the  censers  of  the 
priests  and  acolytes,  were  of  no  avail ; and  the  rites  were 
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concluded  in  haste,  and  the  assembly,  struck  with  horror, 
returned  to  their  homes. 

The  latter  part  of  this  story  accords  but  ill  with  what 
De  Bourgueville  relates.  We  learn  from  this  author, 
that  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  the  Conqueror,  a Roman  cardinal,  attended  by  an 
archbishop  and  bishop,  visited  the  town  of  Caen,  and  that 
his  eminence  having  expressed  a wish  to  see  the  body  of 
the  duke,  the  monks  yielded  to  his  curiosity,  and  the 
tomb  was  opened,  and  the  corpse  discovered  in  so  perfect 
a state,  that  the  cardinal  caused  a portrait  to  be  taken 
from  the  lifeless  features. — It  is  not  worth  while  now  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  story,  or  the  fidelity  of 
the  resemblance.  The  painting  has  disappeared  in  the 
course  of  time:  it  hung  for  a while  against  the  walls  of 
the  church,  opposite  to  the  monument;  but  it  was  stolen 
during  the  tumults  caused  by  the  Huguenots,  and  was 
broken  into  two  pieces,  in  which  state  De  Bourgueville 
saw  it  a few  years  afterwards,  in  the  hands  of  a Calvinist, 
one  Peter  Hod£,  the  gaoler  at  Caen,  who  used  it  in  the 
double  capacity  of  a table  and  a door. — The  worthy 
magistrate  states,  that  he  kept  the  picture,  “ because  the 
abbey-church  was  demolished.” 

He  was  himself  present  at  the  second  violation  of 
the  royal  tomb,  in  1572  ; and  he  gives  a piteous  account 
of  the  transaction.  The  monument  raised  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  Conqueror,  by  his  son,  William  Rufus, 
under  the  superintendance  of  Lanfranc,  was  a produc- 
tion of  much  costly  and  elaborate  workmanship:  the 
shrine,  which  was  placed  upon  the  mausoleum,  glittered 
with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones.  To  complete 
the  whole,  the  effigy  of  the  king  had  been  added  to 
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the  tomb,  at  some  period  subsequent  to  its  original 
erection. — A monument  like  this  naturally  excited  the 
rapacity  of  a lawless  banditti,  unrestrained  by  civil  or 
military  force,  and  inveterate  against  every  thing  that 
might  be  regarded  as  connected  with  the  Catholic  worship. 
— The  Calvinists  were  masters  of  Caen,  and,  incited  by 
the  information  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Rouen,  they 
resolved  to  repeat  the  same  outrages.  Under  the  specious 
pretext  of  abolishing  idolatrous  worship,  they  pillaged 
and  ransacked  every  church  and  monastery : they  broke 
the  painted  windows  and  organs,  destroyed  the  images, 
stole  the  ecclesiastical  ornaments,  sold  the  shrines,  com- 
mitted pulpits,  chests,  books,  and  whatever  was  combus- 
tible, to  the  fire;  and  finally,  after  having  wreaked  their 
vengeance  upon  every  thing  that  could  be  made  the  object 
of  it,  they  went  boldly  to  the  town-hall  to  demand  the 
wages  for  their  labors. — In  the  course  of  these  outrages 
the  tomb  of  the  Conqueror  at  one  abbey,  and  that  of 
Matilda  at  the  other,  were  demolished.  And  this  was 
not  enough.;  but  a few  days  afterwards,  the  same  band 
returned,  allured  by  the  hopes  of  farther  plunder.  It 
was  customary  in  ancient  times  to  deposit  treasures  of 
various  kinds  in  the  tombs  of  sovereigns,  as  if  the  feelings 
of  the  living  passed  into  the  next  stage  of  existence ; — 

“ quae  gratia  currfim 

“ Armorumque  fuit  vivis,  quae  cura  nitentes 
“ Pascere  equos,  eadem  sequitur  tellure  repostos.” 

The  bees  that  adorned  the  imperial  mantle  of  Napoleon 
were  found  in  the  tomb  of  Childeric.  A similar  expecta- 
tion excited  the  Huguenots,  at  Caen.  They  dug  up  the 
coffin:  the  hollow  stone  rung  to  the  strokes  of  their 
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daggers : the  vibration  proved  that  it  was  not  filled  by 
the  corpse;  and  nothing  more  was  wanted  to  seal  its 
destruction. 

De  Bourgueville,  who  went  to  the  spot  and  exerted 
his  eloquence  to  check  this  last  act  of  violence,  witnessed 
the  opening  of  the  coffin.  It  contained  the  bones  of  the 
king,  wrapped  up  in  red  taffety,  and  still  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation ; but  nothing  else.  He  collected  them  with  care, 
and  consigned  them  to  one  of  the  monks  of  the  abbey,  who 
kept  them  in  his  chamber,  till  the  Admiral  de  Chatillon 
entered  Caen  at  the  head  of  his  mercenaries,  on  which 
occasion  the  whole  abbey  was  plundered,  and  the  monks 
put  to  flight,  and  the  bones  lost. — “ Sad  doings,  these,” 
says  De  Bourgueville,  “ et  Lien  peu  rtformez!” — He 
adds,  that  one  of  the  thigh-bones  was  preserved  by  the 
Viscount  of  Falaise,  who  was  there  with  him,  and  begged 
it  from  the  rioters,  and  that  this  bone  was  longer  by  four 
fingers’  breadth  than  that  of  a tall  man.  The  bone  thus  pre- 
served, was  re-interred,  after  the  cessation  of  the  troubles : 
it  is  the  same  that  is  alluded  to  in  the  inscription,  which 
also  informs  us  that  a monument  was  raised  over  it  in 
1642,  but  was  removed  in  1742,  it  being  then  considered 
as  an  incumbrance  in  the  choir. 

With  this  detail  I close  my  letter.  The  melancholy  end 
of  the  Conqueror,  the  strange  occurrences  at  his  interment, 
the  violation  of  his  grave,  the  dispersion  of  his  remains, 
and  the  demolition  and  final  removal  of  his  monument,  are 
circumstances  calculated  to  excite  melancholy  emotions 
in  the  mind  of  every  one,  whatever  his  condition  in  life, 
iin  all  these  events,  the  religious  man  traces  the  hand 
of  retributive  justice;  the  philosopher  regards  the  nullity 
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of  sublunary  grandeur;  the  historian  finds  matter  for 
serious  reflection;  the  poet  for  affecting  narrative;  the 
moralist  for  his  tale  ; and  the  school-boy  for  his  theme. 
— Ordericus  Vitalis  sums  the  whole  up  admirably.  I 
should  spoil  his  language  were  I to  attempt  to  translate 
it;  I give  it  you,  therefore,  in  his  own  words: — u Non 
fictilem  tragoediam  venundo,  non  loquaci  comoedia  cachin- 
nantibus  parasitis  faveo:  sed  studiosis  lectoribus  varios 
eventus  veraciter  intimo.  Inter  prospera  patuerunt  ad- 
versa,  nt  terrerentur  terrigenarum  corda.  Rex  quondam 
potens  et  bellicosus,  multisque  populis  per  plures  Provin- 
cias  inetuendus,  in  area  jacuit  nudus,  et  a suis,  quos 
genuerat  vel  aluerat,  destitutus.  iEre  alieno  in  funebri 
cultu  indiguit,  ope  gregarii  pro  sandapila  et  vespilionibus 
condueendis  eguit,  qui  tot  hactenus  et  superfluis  opibus 
nimis  abundavit.  Secus  incendium  a formidolosis  vectus 
est  ad  Basilicam,  liberoque  solo,  qui  tot  urbibus  et  oppi- 
dis  et  vicis  principatus  est,  caruit  ad  sepulturam.  Arvina 
ventris  ejus  tot  delectamentis  enutrita  cum  dedecore 
patuit,  et  prudentes  ac  infrunitos,  qualis  sit  gloria  carnis, 
edocuit*.” 


* Hist.  Normannorum  Scriptores,  p.  662. 
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LETTER  XXVI. 

PALACE  OF  THE  CONQUEROR— HERALDIC  TILES— PORTRAITS  OF 
WILLIAM  AND  MATILDA— MUSEUM— PUBLIC  LIBRARY— UNIVER- 
SITY—ACADEMY— EMINENT  MEN— HISTORY  OF  CAEN. 

(Caen,  August,  181 8 J 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen, 
are  some  buildings,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  for  monastic  purposes.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
were  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  they  are 
vet  called  his  palace.  Only  sixty  years  ago,  when  Ducarel 
visited  Caen,  these  remains  still  preserved  their  original 
character. 

He  describes  the  great  guard-chamber  and  the  barons’ 
hall,  as  making  a noble  appearance,  and  as  being  perhaps 
equally  worth  the  notice  of  an  English  antiquary  as  any 
object  within  the  province  of  Normandy.  The  walls 
of  these  rooms  are  standing,  but  dilapidated  and  de- 
graded ; and  they  have  lost  their  architectural  cha- 
racter, which,  supposing  Ducarel’s  plate  to  be  a faith- 
ful representation,  must  have  been  very  decisive.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  how  any  man,  with  such 
a specimen  of  the  palace  before  his  eyes,  could  dream  of 
its  being  coeval  with  the  Norman  conquest : every  por- 
tion is  of  the  pointed  style,  and  even  of  a period  when 
that  style  was  no  longer  in  its  purity.  Possibly,  indeed, 
other  parts  of  the  edifice  may  have  been  more  ancient ; such 
certainly  was  the  “ Conqueror’s  kitchen,”  a singular  oc- 
tagon building,  with  four  tall  slender  chimneys  capped  with 
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perforated  cones.  This  was  destroyed  many  years  ago; 
but  Ducarel  obtained  an  original  drawing  of  it,  which  he 
has  engraved.  Amongst  the  ruins  there  is  a chimney 
which  perhaps  belonged  to  this  building. — The  guard- 
chamber  and  barons’  hall  are  noble  rooms  : the  former  is 
one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  length  and  ninety  in 
breadth.  You  remember  how  admirably  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel  opens  with  a description  of  such  a hall, 
filled  with  knights,  and  squires,  and  pages,  and  all  the 
accompaniments  of  feudal  state.  I tried,  while  standing 
by  these  walls,  to  conjure  up  the  same  pictures  to  my 
imagination,  but  it  was  impossible;  so  desolate  and 
altered  was  every  thing  around,  and  so  effectually  was 
the  place  of  baronial  assemblage  converted  into  a granary. 
The  ample  fire-place  still  remains;  but,  cold  and  cheer- 
less, it  looks  as  if  had  been  left  in  mockery  of  departed 
splendor  and  hospitality.  I annex  a sketch  of  it,  in 
which  you  will  also  see  a few  scattered  tiles,  relics  of  the 
magnificent  pavement  that  once  covered  the  floor. 

This  pavement  has  been  the  subject  of  much  learned 
discussion ; because,  if  the  antiquity  of  the  emblazoned 
tiles  could  be  established,  (which  it  certainly  cannot)  we 
should  then  have  a decisive  proof  of  the  use  of  armorial 
bearings  in  the  eleventh  century.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
these  tiles  are  now  removed.  After  the  abbey  was  sold, 
the  workmen  entirely  destroyed  the  tiles,  breaking  them 
with  their  pick-axes.  The  Abbe  de  la  Rue,  however, 
collected  an  entire  set  of  them;  and  others  have  been 
preserved  by  M.  Lair,  an  antiquary  of  Caen. — Ducarel 
thus  describes  the  pavement  when  perfect : ct  The  floor 
is  laid  with  tiles,  each  near  five  inches  square,  baked 
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almost  to  vitrification.  Eight  rows  of  these  tiles,  run- 
ning from  east  to  west,  are  charged  with  different 
coats  of  arms,  said  to  be  those  of  the  families  who 
attended  Duke  William  in  his  invasion  of  England. 
The  intervals  between  each  of  these  rows  are  filled  up 
with  a kind  of  tessellated  pavement,  the  middle  whereof 
represents  a maze  or  labyrinth,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
and  so  artfully  contrived,  that  were  we  to  suppose  a man 
following  all  the  intricate  meanders  of  its  volutes,  he 
could  not  travel  less  than  a mile  before  he  got  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  remainder  of  the  floor  is  inlaid 
with  small  squares  of  different  colors,  placed  alternately, 
and  formed  into  draught  or  chess-boards,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  soldiers  while  on  guard.” 

Such  is  the  general  description  of  the  floor  of  this 
apartment : with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  tiles,  Ducarel 
proceeds  to  state,  that  “ it  is  most  probable  the  pave- 
ment was  laid  down  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
King  John,  when  he  was  loitering  away  his  life  at  Caen, 
with  the  beautiful  Isabel  of  Angouleme,  his  queen; 
during  which  period,  the  custom  of  wearing  coats  of  arms 
was  introduced.” — Common  tradition  assigns  the  tiles  to 
higher  date,  making  them  coeval  with  the  conquest ; and 
this  opinion  has  not  been  without  supporters.  It  was 
strenuously  defended  by  Mr.  Henniker  Major,  who,  in 
the  year  1794,  printed  for  private  distribution,  two  letters 
upon  the  subject,  addressed  to  Lord  Leicester,  in  which 
he  maintained  this  opinion  with  zeal  and  laborious  re- 
search. To  the  letters  were  annexed  engravings  of 
twenty  coats  of  arms,  the  whole,  as  he  observes,  that 
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were  represented  on  the  pavement ; for  though  the  num- 
ber of  emblazoned  tiles  was  considerable,  the  rest  were 
all  repetitions*.  The  same  observation  was  found  in  the 
inscription  attached  to  a number  of  the  tiles,  which  the 
monks  kept  framed  for  public  inspection,  in  a conspicuous 
part  of  the  monastery;  and  yet  some  of  the  armorial 
bearings  in  this  very  selection,  differ  from  any  of  those 
figured  by  Mr.  Henniker  Major.  The  Abbe  de  la  Rue 
has  also  many  which  are  not  included  in  Mr.  Henniker 
Major’s  engravings.  In  one  of  the  coats  the  arms  are 
quartered,  a practice  that  was  not  introduced  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  Illrd.  The  same  quarterings  are  also 
found  upon  an  escutcheon,  placed  over  the  door  that 
leads  to  the  apartment.  This  door  is  a flattened  arch, 
with  .an  ogee  canopy,  the  workmanship  probably  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

To  the  same  date  I should  also  refer  the  tiles;  and 
possibly  the  whole  palace  was  built  at  that  period.  There 
are  no  records  of  its  erection;  no  document  connects  its 
existence  with  the  history  of  the  duchy;  no  author  relates 
its  having  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.  So  striking 
an  absence  of  all  proof,  and  this  upon  a point  where 
evidence  of  different  kinds  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected, may  warrant  a suspicion  how  far  the  building 
was  ever  a royal  palace,  according  to  the  strict  import  of 

* Engravings  of  the  same  tiles,  and  of  some  others,  chiefly  with 
fanciful  patterns,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gentleman  s Magazine  for  March 
1789,  lix . p.  211,  plates  2,  3.  The  subjects  of  the  latter  plate  are 
those  tiles  which  were  hung  in  a gilt  frame,  on  the  walls  of  the  cloister 
of  the  abbey,  with  an  inscription,  denoting  whence  they  were  taken. 
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tile  town.  A friend  of  mine  supposes  that  these  buildings 
may  have  been  the  king’s  lodgings.  During  the  middle 
ages  it  was  usual  for  inonarehs  in  their  progresses,  to  put 
up  at  the  great  abbeys ; and  this  portion  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Stephen  may  have  been  intended  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  royal  guests. 

The  assigning  of  a comparatively  modern  date  to  the 
pavement,  does  not  necessarily  interfere  with  the  question 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  heraldic  bearings.  The  coats  of 
arms  which  are  painted  upon  the  tiles  may  have  been 
designed  to  represent  those  of  the  nobility  who  attended 
Duke  William  on  his  expedition  to  England  : it  is  equally 
possible  that  they  embraced  a more  general  object,  and 
were  those  of  the  principal  families  of  the  duchy. — 
DeThou  gives  his  suffrage  in  favor  of  the  former  opinion, 
but  Huet  of  the  latter;  and  the  testimony  of  the  bishop 
must  be  allowed,  in  this  case,  to  outweigh  that  of  the 
president. — Huet  also  says,  that  it  is  matter  of  notoriety 
that  the  tiles  were  laid  down  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  mentions,  however,  no  autho- 
rity for  the  assertion;  and  less  credit  perhaps  will  be 
given  to  it  than  it  deserves,  from  his  having  stated  just 
before,  that  the  abbey  and  palace  were  contemporary 
structures. 

Upon  the  outside  wall  of  a clrapel  that  is  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  same  palace,  were  ancient  fresco 
paintings  of  William  and  Matilda,  and  of  their  sons, 
Robert  and  William  Rufus.  They  are  engraved  by 
Montfaucon  *,  and  are  supposed  by  him,  probably  with 
reason,  to  be  coeval  with  the  personages  they  represent. 

* Monumens  de  la  Monarchic  Franc aisc,  i.  p.  402,  t.  55. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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The  figures  are  standing  upon  animals,  the  distribution 
of  which  is  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  the  portraits.  To  the  king  is  assigned  a dog ; to 
the  queen  a lion:  the  eldest  son  has  the  same  symbol  as 
his  father;  the  younger  rests  upon  a two-bodied  beast, 
half  swine,  half  bird,  the  bodies  uniting  in  a female  head. 
-Up  on  the  same  plate,  Montfaucon  has  given  a second 
whole-length  picture  of  the  conqueror,  which  represents 
him  with  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  the  sceptre  in  his 
hand.  Considering  the  costume,  he  observes  with  justice 
that  it  cannot  have  been  painted  earlier  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Ducarel,  who,  as  usual, 
has  copied  the  Benedictine’s  engravings,  says  that,  in  his 
time,  the  same  portrait  existed  in  fresco  over  a chimney- 
piece  in  the  porter’s  lodge. — We  saw  two  copies  of  it; 
the  one  in  the  sacristy  of  the  abbey  church,  the  other 
in  the  museum,  an  establishment  which  may,  without 
injustice  to  the  honors  of  Caen,  be  dismissed  with  the 
brief  observation,  that,  though  three  rooms  are  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose,  there  is  a very  scanty  assortment 
of  pictures,  and  their  quality  is  altogether  ordinary. 

The  public  library  is  a handsome  apartment,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  it  contains  about  twenty 
thousand  volumes,  mostly  in  good  condition;  but  a great 
proportion  of  the  books  are  of  a description  little  read,  be- 
ing old  divinity.  To  the  students  of  the  university,  this 
establishment  is  of  essential  service;  and  on  this  account  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  very  scanty  revenue  with  which 
it  is  endowed,  amounting  only  to  twelve  hundred  francs  per 
annum,  prevents  the  possibility  of  any  material  increase  to 
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the  collection,  except  in  the  case  of  such  books  as  the  libe- 
rality of  the  state  contributes.  And  these  are  principally 
works  of  luxury  and  great  expence,  which  might  advan- 
tageously be  exchanged  for  the  less  costly  productions 
of  more  extensive  utility.  We  inquired  in  vain  after 
manuscripts  and  specimens  of  early  typography.  None 
were  to  be  found  ; and  yet  they  might  surely  have  been 
expected  here ; for  a public  library  has  existed  in  Caen 
from  an  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and,  previous  to 
the  revolution,  it  was  enriched  with  various  donations. 
M.  de  Colleville  presented  to  it  the  whole  of  the  collection 
of  the  celebrated  Bochart ; Cavelier,  printer  to  the  uni- 
versity, a man  known  by  several  treatises  on  Roman 
antiquities,  added  a donation  of  two  thousand  volumes ; 
and  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  who  considered  it  under  his 
especial  protection,  gave  various  sums  of  money  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  and  likewise  provided  a salary  for 
the  librarian.  I suspect  that  no  small  proportion  of  the 
more  valuable  volumes,  have  been  dispersed  or  stolen. 
Round  the  apartment  hang  portraits  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  Caen : tablets  are  also  suspended,  for  the  purpose 
of  commemorating  those  who  have  been  benefactors  to 
the  library;  but  the  tablets  at  present  are  blank. 

For  its  university  Caen  is  indebted  to  Henry  Vlth, 
who,  anxious  to  give  eclat  and  popularity  to  British 
mle,  founded  a college  by  letters  patent,  dated  from 
Rouen,  in  January,  1431.  The  original  charter  re- 
stricted the  objects  of  the  university  to  education  in 
the  canon  and  civil  law ; but,  five  years  subsequently, 
the  same  king  issued  a fresh  patent,  adding  the  faculties 
of  theology  and  the  arts;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he 
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still  farther  added  the  faculty  of  medicine. — To  give  per- 
manency to  the  work  thus  happily  begun,  the  states  of 
Normandy  preferred  their  petition  to  Pope  Eugene  IVth, 
who  issued  two  bulls,  dated  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1437, 
and  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1439,  by  which  the  new  univer- 
sity received  the  sanction  of  the  holy  see,  and  was  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  other  universities  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Bishop  of  Bayeux  was  at  the  same  time 
appointed  chancellor;  and  sundry  apostolical  privileges 
were  conceded,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent pontiffs.  — Thus  Normandy,  as  is  admitted  by 
De  Bourgueville,  owed  good  as  well  as  evil  to  her 
English  sovereigns;  but  Charles  Vllth  had  no  sooner 
succeeded  in  expelling  our  countrymen  from  the  province, 
than  jealousy  arose  in  his  breast,  at  finding  them  in  pos- 
session of  such  a title  to  the  gratitude  of  the  people, 
and  he  resolved  to  run  the  risk  of  destroying  what  had 
been  done,  rather  than  lose  the  opportunity  of  gratify- 
ing his  personal  feeling.  The  university  was  therefore 
dissolved  in  1450,  that  a new  one  might  hereafter  be 
founded  by  the  new  sovereign.  The  king  thought  it 
necessary  to  vary  in  some  degree  from  the  example 
of  his  predecessor;  and  for  this  purpose  he  had  recourse 
to  the  extraordinary  expedient  of  abolishing  the  faculty 
of  law.  A petition,  however,  from  the  states,  induced 
him  to  replace  the  whole  upon  its  original  footing  in 
1452,  and  it  continued  till  the  time  of  the  revolution 
to  have  all  the  five  faculties,  and  to  be  the  only  one  in 
France  that  retained  them.  Two  years  only  intervened 
between  the  dates  of  the  patents  issued  by  Charles  Vllth, 
upon  the  subject  of  this  university ; yet  there  is  a re- 
markable difference  in  their  language.  The  first  of  them, 
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which  is  obviously  intended  to  disparage  Caen,  styles  it 
a large  town,  scantily  inhabited,  without  manufactures 
or  commerce,  and  destitute  of  any  great  river  to  afford 
facilities  towards  the  transport  of  the  produce  of  the 
country.  The  second  was  designed  to  have  an  opposite 
tendency;  and  in  this,  the  people  of  Caen  are  praised  for 
their  acuteness,  and  the  town  for  its  excellent  harbor  and 
great  rivers.  The  patent  also  adds,  that  the  nearest 
university,  that  of  Paris,  is  fifty  leagues  distant. 

In  the  estimation,  at  least,  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
university  of  Caen  ranks  at  present  the  third  in  France; 
Paris  and  Strasbourg  being  alone  entitled  to  stand  before 
it.  The  faculty  of  law  retains  its  old  reputation,  and 
the  legal  students  are  quite  the  pride  of  the  university. 
Since  the  peace,  many  young  jurisprudents  from  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  have  resorted  to  it.  Medical  students 
generally  complete  their  education  at  Paris,  where  it  is 
commonly  considered  in  France,  that,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  the  various  branches  of  this  faculty  have 
nearly  attained  the  acm&  of  perfection.  The  students, 
who  amount  to  just  five  hundred,  are  under  the  care  of 
twenty-six  professors,  many  of  them  men  of  distinguished 
talents.  The  Abb6  de  la  Rue  fills  the  chair  of  history; 
M.  Lamouroux,  that  of  the  natural  sciences.  They 
receive  their  salaries  wholly  from  the  government;  their 
emoluments  continue  the  same,  whether  the  students 
crowd  to  hear  their  courses,  or  whether  they  lecture  to 
empty  benches.  It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  a student  to 
attempt  to  make  any  remuneration  to  a professor,  or  even 
to  offer  him  a present  of  any  kind.  The  whole  of  the 
dues  paid  by  the  scholars  go  to  the  state;  and  the  state 
in  its  turn,  defrays  the  expences  of  the  establishment. 
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There  is  likewise  at  Caen  an  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Arts  and  Belles  Lettres,  which  has  published  two  volumes, 
not,  strictly  speaking,  of  its  Transactions,  hut  exhibiting 
a brief  outline  of  the  principal  papers  that  have  been  read 
at  the  meetings.  The  antiquarian  dissertations  of  the 
Abb6  de  la  Ilue,  which  they  contain,  are  of  great  merit; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  they  have  not  ap- 
peared in  a more  extended  form.  A chartered  academy 
was  first  founded  here  in  the  year  1705;  and  it  continued 
to  exist,  till  it  was  suppressed,  like  all  others  throughout 
France,  at  the  revolution.  The  present  establishment  arose 
in  1800,  under  the  auspices  of  General  Dugua,  then  prefect 
of  the  department,  who  had  been  urged  to  the  task  by  the 
celebrated  Chaptal,  Minister  of  the  Interior. — Some  inte- 
resting letters  are  annexed  to  the  second  part  of  the  poems 
of  Mosant  de  Brieux,  in  which,  among  much  curious  infor- 
mation relative  to  Caen,  he  describes  the  literary  meetings 
that  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  first  academy.  The 
town  at  that  time  could  boast  an  unusual  proportion  of 
men  of  talents.  Bochart,  author  of  Sacred  Geography ; 
Graindorge,  who  had  published  De  Principiis  Genera- 
tions ; Huet,  a man  seldom  mentioned,  without  the 
epithet  learned  being  attached  to  his  name ; and  Halley 
and  Menage,  authors  almost  equally  distinguished,  were 
amongst  those  who  were  associated  for  the  purposes  of 
acquiring  and  communicating  information. 

Indeed,  Caen  appears  at  all  times  to  have  been  fruitful 
in  literary  characters.  Huet  enumerates  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  whom  he  considers  worthy 
of  being  recorded  among  the  eminent  men  of  France. 
The  greater  part  of  them  are  necessarily  unknown  to  us  in 
England;  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  a man  who  is 
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writing  upon  a subject,  in  which  self-love  may  be  consi- 
dered as  in  some  degree  involved;  the  glory  of  our 
townsmen  shining  by  reflection  upon  ourselves.  A por- 
tion, however,  of  the  number,  are  men  whose  claims  to 
celebrity  will  not  be  denied. — Such,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  were  the  poets  John  and  Clement  Marot;  such 
was  the  celebrated  physician,  Dalechamps,  to  whom 
naturalists  are  indebted  for  the  Historia  Plant  arum ; 
such  the  laborious  lexicographer,  Constantin;  and,  not 
to  extend  the  catalogue  needlessly,  such  above  all  was 
Malherbe.  The  medal  that  has  been  struck  at  Caen  in  ho- 
nor of  this  great  man,  at  the  expence  of  Monsieur  de  Lair, 
bears  for  its  epigraph,  the  three  first  words  of  Boileau’s 
eulogium — “Enfin  Malherbe  vint.” — The  same  inscrip- 
tion is  also  to  be  seen  upon  the  walls  of  the  library. 
So  expressive  a beginning  prepares  the  reader  for  a 
corresponding  sequel ; and  I should  be  guilty  of  injustice 
towards  this  eminent  writer,  were  I not  to  quote  to  you 
the  passage  at  length. — 

“ Enfin,  Malherbe  vint,  et  le  premier  en  France 
“ Fit  sentir  dans  les  vers  une  juste  cadence: 

“ D’un  mot  mis  en  sa  place  enseigna  le  pouvoir, 

“ Et  reduisit  la  muse  aux  regies  du  devoir. 

<f  Par  ce  sage  ecrivain,  la  langue  repare£, 

“ N'  offrit  plus  rien  de  rude  h 1’  oreille  6pure6. 

“ Les  stances  avec  gr&ce  apprirent  a tomber, 

“ Et  le  Vers  sur  le  Vers  n’  osa  plus  enjamber.” 

Wace  and  Baudius,  though  not  born  at  Caen,  have  con- 
tributed to  its  honor,  by  their  residence  here.  Baudius  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  law  in  the  university,  by 
the  President  deThou ; but  he  disagreed  with  his  colleagues, 
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and  soon  removed  to  Leyden,  where  he  filled  the  chair  of 
history  till  his  death.  Some  of  his  earlier  letters,  in  the 
collection  published  by  Elzevir,  are  dated  from  Caen.  His 
Iambi,  directed  against  his  brethren  of  this  university,  are 
scarcely  to  be  exceeded  for  severity,  by  the  bitterest  spe- 
cimens of  a style  proverbially  bitter.  Their  excessive 
virulence  defeated  the  writer’s  aim;  but  there  is  an  elegance 
in  the  Latinity  of  Baudius,  and  a degree  of  feeling  in  his 
sentiments,  which  will  ensure  a permanent  existence  to 
his  compositions,  and  especially  to  his  poems. — He 
it  was  who  called  forth  the  severe  saying  of  Bayle, 
that  “ many  men  of  learning  render  themselves  con- 
temptible in  the  places  where  they  live,  while  they  are 
admired  where  they  are  known  only  by  their  writings.” — 
Wace  was  a native  of  Jersey,  but  an  author  only  at 
Caen.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  works  is  Le  Roman 
de  Rou  et  des  Normans , written  in  French  verse.  He 
dedicated  this  romance  to  our  Henry  Ilnd,  who  rewarded 
him  with  a stall  in  the  cathedral  at  Bayeux. 

Quitting  the  departed  for  the  living,  I send  you 
a profile  of  M.  Lamouroux,  the  professor  of  natural 
history  at  this  university,  to  whom  we  have  been  per- 
sonally indebted  for  the  kindest  attention.  His  name 
is  well  known  to  you,  as  that  of  a man  who  has,  per- 
haps, deserved  more  than  any  other  individual  at  the 
hands  of  every  student  of  marine  Botany.  His  trea- 
tises upon  the  Classification  of  the  Submersed  Alga?, 
have  been  honored  with  admission  in  the  Mdmoires  du 
Musium  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  and  have  procured  him  the 
distinction  of  being  elected  into  the  National  Institute:  his 
subsequent  publication  on  the  Corallines,  is  an  admirable 
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manual,  in  a very  difficult  branch  of  natural  history; 
and  he  is  now  preparing  for  the  press,  a work  of  still 
greater  labor  and  more  extensive  utility,  an  arrangement 
of  the  organized  fossils  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Caen. 

The  whole  of  this  neighborhood  abounds  in  remains 
of  the  antediluvian  world:  they  are  found  not  only  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  but  in  great  perfection.  In  the  course 
of  last  year,  a fossil  crocodile  was  dug  up  at  Allemagne,  a 
village  about  a mile  distant,  imbedded  in  blue  lias.  Other 
specimens  of  the  same  genus,  comprising,  as  it  appears, 
two  species,  both  of  them  distinct  from  any  that  are  known 
in  a living  state,  had  previously  been  discovered  in  a bed 
of  similar  hard  blue  limestone,  near  Havre  and  Honfleur, 
as  well  as  upon  the  opposite  shores  of  England.  But  the 
Caen  specimen  is  the  most  interesting  of  any,  as  the  first 
that  has  been  seen  with  its  scales  perfect;  and  the  natu- 
ralists here  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  them,  to  determine  it  by  a specific  character, 
and  give  it  the  name  of  Crocodilus  Cadomensis. 

The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  Caen  will  be 
amply  illustrated  in  the  forthcoming  volumes  of  the 
Abb£  de  la  Rue,  as  he  is  preparing  a work  on  the  subject, 
& V instar  of  the  Essays  of  St.  Foix.  In  the  leading 
events  of  the  duchy,  we  find  the  town  of  Caen  had  but 
little  share.  It  is  only  upon  the  occasion  of  two  sieges 
from  our  countrymen,  the  one  in  1346,  the  other  in 
1417,  that  it  appears  to  have  acted  a prominent  part. 
The  details  of  the  first  siege  are  given  at  some  length 
by  Froissart. — Edward  Illrd,  accompanied  by  the  Black 
Prince,  had  landed  at  La  Hogue ; and,  meeting  with  no 
effectual  resistance,  had  pillaged  the  towns  of  Barfleur, 
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Cherbourg,  Carentan,  and  St.  Lo,  after  which  he  led 
his  army  hither.  Caen,  as  Froissart  tells  us,  was  at 
that  time  “ large,  strong,  and  full  of  drapery  and  all 
other  sorts  of  merchandize,  rich  citizens,  noble  dames 
and  damsels,  and  fine  churches.”  In  its  defence  were 
assembled  the  Constable  of  France,  with  the  Counts  of 
Eu,  Guignes,  and  Tancarville.  But  the  wisdom  of  the 
generals  was  defeated  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  citizens. 
They  saw  themselves  equal  in  number  to  the  invaders, 
and,  without  reflecting  how  little  numerical  superiority 
avails  in  war  against  experience  and  tactics,  they  required 
to  be  led  against  the  foe.  They  were  so,  and  were 
defeated.  The  conquerors  and  conquered  entered  the 
city  pell-mell;  and  Edward,  enraged  at  the  citizens  for 
shooting  upon  his  troops  from  the  windows,  issued 
orders  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  town  burned.  The  mandate,  however,  was  not 
executed : Sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt,  with  wise  remon- 
strances, assuaged  the  anger  of  the  sovereign,  and  di- 
verted him  from  his  purpose. — Immense  were  the  riches 
taken  on  the  occasion.  The  English  fleet  returned  home 
loaded  with  cloth,  and  jewels,  and  gold,  and  silver  plate, 
together  with  sixty  knights,  and  upwards  of  three  hund- 
red able  men,  prisoners.  This  gallant  exploit  was  shortly 
afterwards  followed  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Crecy. 

Caen  suffered  still  more  severely  upon  the  occasion  of 
its  second  capture;  when  Henry  IVth  marched  upon  the 
town  immediately  after  landing  at  Touques.  The  siege 
was  longer,  and  the  place,  taken  by  assault,  was  given 
up  to  indiscriminate  plunder.  Even  the  churches  were 
not  spared : that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  demolished, 
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and,  among  its  other  treasures,  a crucifix  was  carried 
away,  containing  a portion  of  the  real  cross,  which,  as 
we  are  told,  testified  by  so  many  miracles  its  displeasure 
at  being  taken  to  England,  that  the  conquerors  were  glad 
to  restore  it  to  its  original  destination. 

From  this  time  to  the  year  1450,  our  countrymen 
kept  undisturbed  possession  of  Caen.  In  the  latter  year 
they  capitulated  to  the  Count  de  Dunois,  after  a gallant 
resistance.  But  though  the  town  has  thenceforward 
remained,  without  interruption,  subject  to  the  crown  of 
France,  it  has  not  therefore  been  always  free  from  the 
miseries  of  warfare.  A dreadful  riot  took  place  here  in 
1512,  occasioned  by  the  disorderly  conduct  of  a body  of 
six  thousand  German  mercenaries,  whom  Louis  Xllth 
introduced,  by  way  of  garrison,  to  guard  against  any 
sudden  attack  from  Henry  VUIth.  The  character  given 
by  De  Bourgueville  of  these  Lansquenets  is,  that  they 
were  “ drunkards  who  guzzle  wine,  cider,  and  beer,  out 
of  earthen  pots,  and  then  fall  asleep  upon  the  table.” 
Three  hundred  lives  were  lost  upon  this  occasion,  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans  alone. — In  the  middle  of  the  same 
century,  happened  the  civil  wars,  originating  in  the 
reformation;  and  in  the  course  of  these,  Caen  suffered 
dreadfully  from  the  contending  parties.  Friend  and  foe 
conspired  alike  to  its  ruin:  what  was  saved  from  the 
violence  of  the  Huguenots,  was  taken  by  the  treachery  of 
the  Catholics,  under  the  plausible  pretext  of  its  being 
placed  in  security.  Thus,  after  the  Calvinists  had  already 
seized  on  every  thing  precious  that  fell  in  their  way,  the 
Duke  de  Bouillon,  the  governor  of  the  town,  commanded 
all  the  reliquaries,  shrines,  church-plate,  and  ecclesiastical 
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ornaments,  to  be  carried  to  him  at  the  castle;  and  he  had 
no  sooner  got  them  into  his  possession,  than  “ all  holy, 
rich,  and  precious,  as  they  were,  he  caused  them  to  be 
melted  down,  and  converted  into  coin  to  pay  his  soldiers; 
and  he  scattered  the  relics,  so  that  they  have  never  been 
seen  more.” — Loosen  but  the  bands  of  society,  and  you 
will  find  that,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  the  case  has  been 
nearly  the  same;  and,  as  upon  the  banks  of  the  Simoeis, 
so  upon  the  plains  of  Normandy, — 

“ Seditione,  dolis,  scelere,  atque  libidine,  et  irA, 

“ Iliacos  extra  muros  peccatur  et  intra." 
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LETTER  XXVII. 

VIEUX— LA  MALADERIE — CHESNUT  TIMBER— CAEN  STONE- 
HISTORY  OF  BAYEUX— TAPESTRY. 

( Bayeux , August,  1818  .) 

Letters  just  received  from  England  oblige  us 
to  change  our  course  entirely:  their  contents  are  of  such 
a nature,  that  we  could  not  prolong  our  journey  with 
comfort  or  satisfaction.  We  must  return  to  England; 
and,  instead  of  regretting  the  objects  which  we  have  lost, 
we  must  rejoice  that  we  have  seen  so  much,  and  espe- 
cially that  we  have  been  able  to  visit  the  cathedral  and 
tapestry  of  Bayeux. 

At  the  same  time,  I will  not  deny  that  we  certainlv 
could  have  wished  to  have  explored  the  vicinity  of  Caen, 
where  an  ample  harvest  of  subjects,  both  for  the  pen 
and  pencil,  is  to  be  gathered ; but  the  circumstances 
that  control  us  would  not  even  allow  of  a pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  la  Delivrande,  on  the  border  of 
the  English  Channel,  or  of  an  excursion  to  the  village 
of  Vieux,  in  the  opposite  direction. — Antiquaries  have 
been  divided  in  opinion,  concerning  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  the  buildings  which  anciently  occupied  the  site 
of  this  village. — The  remains  of  a Roman  aqueduct  are  still 
to  be  seen  there,  and  the  foundations  of  ancient  edifices 
are  distinctly  to  be  traced.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
century,  a gymnasium  was  likewise  discovered,  of  great 
size,  constructed  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Vitruvius,  and  a hypocaust,  connected  with  a fine  stone 
basin,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  three  rows  of 
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seats.  Abundance  of  medals  of  the  upper  empire,  among 
others,  of  Crispina,  wife  to  Commodus,  and  Latin  in- 
scriptions and  sarcophagi,  are  frequently  dug  up  among 
its  ruins  *.  Hence,  a belief  has  commonly  prevailed  that, 
during  the  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul,  Vieux.was  a city, 
and  that  Caen,  which  is  only  six  miles  distant,  arose  from 
its  ruins.  This  opinion  was  strenuously  combated  by 
Huet ; vet  it  subsequently  found  a new  advocate  in  the 
Abb4  Le  Beuf  The  bishop  contends  that  the  extent 
of  the  buildings  rather  denotes  the  ruins  of  a fortified 
camp,  than  of  a city;  and  he  therefore  considers  it  most 
probable,  that  Vieux  was  the  site  of  an  encampment, 
raised  near  the  Orne,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
passage  of  the  river,  at  the  point  where  it  was  crossed 
bv  the  military  road  that  led  from  the  district  of  the 


* The  most  interesting  relic  of  Roman  times  yet  found  at  Vieux,  is  a 
cippus  of  variegated  marble,  about  five  feet  high  by  two  feet  wide,  and 
bearing  inscriptions  upon  three  of  its  sides.  It  generally  passes  in 
France  by  the  name  of  the  Torigny  marble,  being  preserved  at  the 
small  town  of  the  latter  name,  whither  it  was  carried  in  1580,  the 
very  year  when  it  was  dug  up.  The  Abb6  Le  Beuf  has  made  it  the 
subject  of  a distinct  paper  in  the  Memoires  de  ! Academie  dcs  Inscriptions. 
This  cippus  supported  a statue  raised  in  honor  of  Titus  Sennius 
Sollemnis,  a Viducassian  by  birth,  and  one  of  the  high  priests  of  the 
town.  The  statue  was  erected  to  him  after  his  death,  in  the  Viducassian 
capital,  upon  a piece  of  ground  granted  by  the  senate  for  the  purpose, 
in  pursuance  of  a general  decree  passed  by  the  province  of  Gaul.  The 
inscriptions  set  forth  the  motives  that  induced  the  nation  to  bestow  so 
marked  a distinction  upon  a simple  individual  ■,  and,  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  his  merits,  they  place  the  games  which  he  had  given  to  his 
fellow-citizens,  during  four  successive  days. 

f Memoires  dc  l’  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  xxi.  p.  489. 
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Bessin,  to  that  of  the  Hiesrnois. — Portions  of  the  cause- 
way may  still  be  traced,  constructed  of  the  same  kind  of 
brick  as  the  aqueduct;  and  the  name  of  the  village  so  far 
tends  to  corroborate  the  conjecture,  that  Vieux  originally 
denoted  a ford;  and  the  word  V4,  which  is  most  pro- 
bably a corruption  from  it,  retains  this  signification  in 
Norman  French. — The  Abb£,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
does*  not  pretend  to  contradict  the  argument  deduced  from 
etymology,  maintains  that  a careful  comparison  of  the 
position  of  Vieux,  with  the  distances  marked  on  the 
Tabula  Peutingeriana , and  with  what  Ptolemy  relates 
of  certain  towns  adjoining  the  Viducassian  territory,  will 
support  him  in  the  assertion,  that  Vieux  was  the  ancient 
Augustodurum , the  Viducassian  capital,  and  that  Bayeux 
was  probably  the  site  of  Arigenus,  another  of  the  towns 
of  that  tribe. — The  red,  veined  marble  of  Vieux  is  much 
esteemed  in  France;  as  are  also  the  other  marbles  of  this 
department,  which  vary  in  color  from  a dull  white,  through 
grey,  to  blue.  The  quarries,  as  is  generally  believed, 
were  first  opened  and  worked  by  the  Romans.  Vieux 
marble  is  to  be  seen  at  Paris,  where  it  was  employed  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the  construction  of  the  chapel  of 
the  Sorbonne. 

At  about  a mile  from  Caen,  on  the  road  to  Bayeux, 
stands  the  village  of  St.  Germain  de  Blancherbe,  more 
commonly  called  in  the  neighborhood  la  Maladerie , a 
name  derived  from  the  lazar-house  in  it,  the  Ldprosei'ie 
de  Beaulieu , founded  by  Henry  Ilnd,  in  1161. — 
Robert  Du  Mont  terms  the  building  a wonderful  work. 
It  was  a princely  establishment,  designed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  lepers  from  all  the  parishes  of  Caen,  except  four, 
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whose  patients  had  an  especial  right  to  be  admitted  into 
a smaller  hospital  in  the  same  place.  The  great  hospital 
is  now  used  as  a house  of  correction.  Seen  from  the 
road,  it  appears  to  be  principally  of  modern  architecture, 
though  still  retaining  a portion  of  the  ancient  structure; 
the  same,  probably,  as  is  mentioned  by  Ducarel,  who 
says,  that  “ part  of  the  magnificent  chapel,  which  was 
considered  as  the  parish  church  for  the  lepers,  and 
ruined  by  the  English,  is  turned  into  a large  common 
hall  for  the  prisoners,  and  separated  from  the  other  part, 
which  is  made  into  a chapel,  by  means  of  an  iron  gate, 
through  which  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
mass  celebrated  every  morning.” — Within  the  village 
street  stands  a desecrated  church  of  the  earliest  Norman 
style,  with  a very  perfect  door-way.  The  present  parish 
church,  though  chiefly  modern,  deserves  attention  on 
account  of  the  west  front,  which  is  wholly  of  the  semi- 
circular style,  and  is  somewhat  curious,  from  having 
two  Norman  buttresses,  that  rise  from  a string-course 
at  the  tap  of  the  basement  story,  (in  which  the  arched 
door-wav  is  contained,)  and  are  thence  continued  up- 
wards till  they  unite  with  the  roof.  The  decorations 
round  its  southern  entrance  are  also  remarkable:  they 
principally  consist  of  a very  sharp  chevron  moulding, 
interspersed  with  foliage  and  various  figures. 

The  quarries  in  this  village,  and  in  that  of  Allemagne, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Orne,  supply  most  of  the 
freestone,  for  which  Caen  has,  during  many  centuries, 
been  celebrated.  Stone  of  the  finest  quality  is  found 
in  strata  of  different  thickness,  at  the  depth  of  about 
sixty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If  worked 
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much  lower,  it  ceases  to  be  good.  It  is  brought  up  in 
square  blocks,  about  nine  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  thick, 
by  means  of  vertical  wheels,  placed  at  the  mouths  of  the 
pits.  When  first  dug  from  the  quarry,  its  color  is  a pure 
and  glossy  white,  and  its  texture  very  soft;  but  as  it 
hardens  it  takes  a browner  hue,  and  loses  its  lustre. 

In  former  days  this  stone  was  exported  in  great 
quantity  to  our  own  country.  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of 
London , states  that  London  Bridge,  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  several  others  of  our  public  edifices  were  built  with  it. 
Extracts  from  sundry  charters  relative  to  the  quarries 
are  quoted  by  Ducarel,  who  adds  that,  in  his  time,  though 
many  cargoes  of  the  stone  were  annually  conveyed  by 
water  to  the  different  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  the  ex- 
portation of  it  out  of  France  was  strictly  prohibited,  inso- 
much that,  when  it  was  to  be  sent  by  sea,  the  owner  of 
the  stone,  as  well  as  the  master  of  the  vessel  on  board  of 
which  it  was  shipped,  was  obliged  to  give  security  that  it 
should  not  be  sold  to  foreigners. — We  omitted  to  inquire 
how  far  the  same  prohibitions  still  continue  in  force. 

At  but  a short  distance  from  St.  Germain  de  Blancherbe, 
stands  the  ruined  abbey  of  Ardennes,  now  the  residence 
of  a farmer;  but  still  preserving  the  features  of  a mo- 
nastic building.  The  convent  was  founded  in  1 138,  for 
canons  of  the  Praemonstratensian  order.  Its  Celtic  name 
denotes  its  antiquity,  as  it  also  tends  to  prove  that  this 
part  of  the  country  was  covered  with  timber.  The  word, 
arden , signified  a forest,  and  w as  thence  applied,  with 
a slight  variation  in  orthography,  to  the  largest  forest  in 
England,  and  to  the  more  celebrated  forest  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Liege.  According  to  tradition,  the  Norman  ardennes 
consisted  of  chesnut-trees.  l)e  Bourgueville  tells  us, 
that  timber  of  this  description  is  the  principal  material  of 
most  of  the  houses  in  the  town.  John  Evelyn  relates 
the  same  of  those  in  London;  and  in  our  own  counties, 
wherever  a village  church  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
preserve  its  ancient  timber  cieling,  the  clerk  is  almost 
sure  to  state  that  the  wood  is  chesnut.  Either  this  tree 
therefore  must  formerly  have  abounded  in  places  where 
it  has  now  almost  ceased  to  exist,  or  oak  timber  must 
have  been  commonly  mistaken  for  it : and  we  may  equally 
adopt  both  these  conjectures.  The  yew  and  the  service, 
as  well  as  the  chesnut,  are  occasionally  mentioned  in 
old  charters,  and  are  admitted  by  botanists  to  be  indige- 
nous in  England.  I should  doubt,  however,  if  any  one 
of  them  could  now  be  found  in  a wild  state;  and  there  is 
a fashion  in  planting  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  which 
renders  peculiar  trees  more  or  less  abundant  at  different 
times. 

About  half  way  between  Caen  and  Bayeux,  is  the 
village  of  Bretteville  V Orgueilleuse,  the  lofty  tower  of 
whose  church,  peiforated  with  long  lancet  windows,  and 
surmounted  by  a high  spire,  excites  curiosity.  Churches 
are  numerous  in  this  neighborhood,  and  there  is  no 
other  part  of  Normandy,  in  which,  architecturally  con- 
sidered, they  are  equally  deserving  of  notice.  Scarcely 
one  is  to  be  seen  that  is  not  marked  by  some  peculiarity. 
I know  not  why  Bretteville  acquired  the  epithet  attached 
to  its  name;  and  I am  equally  at  a loss  for  the  derivation 
of  the  word  Bretteville  itself;  but  the  term  must  have 
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some  signification  in  Normandy,  at  least  eleven  villages 
in  the  duchy  being  so  called. 

The  first  part  of  the  road  to  Bayeux  passes  through  a 
flat  and  open  district,  resembling  that  on  the  other  side 
of  Caen ; in  the  remaining  half,  the  country  is  enclosed, 
with  a more  varied  surface.  Apple-trees  again  abound ; 
and  the  old  custom  of  suspending  a bush  over  the  door 
of  an  inn  is  commonly  practised  here.  For  this  purpose 
misletoe  is  almost  always  selected.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  district  and  the  neighboring  province  of 
Brittany,  the  ancient  attachment  of  the  Druids  to  misletoe 
continues  to  a certain  degree  to  prevail.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  new  year  is  hailed  by  shouts  of  “ au  gui,  fan 
neuf;”  and  the  gathering  of  the  misletoe  for  the  occasion 
is  still  the  pretext  for  a merry-making,  if  not  for  a religious 
ceremony. 

Bayeux  was  the  seat  of  an  academy  of  the  Druids. 
Ausonius  expressly  addresses  Attius  Patera  Pather,  one 
of  the  professors  at  Bordeaux,  as  being  of  the  family  of 
the  priesthood  of  this  district: — 

“ Doctor  potentum  rhetorum, 

“ Tu  Bajocassis  stirpe  Druidarum  satus;” 

And  tradition  to  this  hour  preserves  the  remembrance 
of  the  spot  that  was  hallowed  by  the  celebration  of  their 
mystic  rites.  This  spot,  an  eminence  adjoining  the  city, 
has  subsequently  served  for  the  site  of  a priory  dedicated 
to  St.  Nicholas  de  la  chesnaye,  thus  commemorating  by 
the  epithet,  the  oaks  that  formed  the  holy  grove.  Near 
it  stood  the  famous  temple  of  Mount  Phaunus,  which 
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was  flourishing  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
and,  according  to  Rivet,  was  considered  one  of  the  three 
most  celebrated  in  Gaul.  Belenus  was  the  divinity  prin- 
cipally worshipped  in  it;  but,  according  to  popular  super- 
stition, adoration  was  also  paid  to  a golden  calf,  which  was 
buried  in  the  hill,  and  still  remains  entombed  there.  Even 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  two  laborers  have  lost  their 
lives  in  a fruitless  attempt  to  find  this  hidden  treasure. 
Tombs,  and  urns,  and  human  bones,  are  constantly  dis- 
covered ; yet  neither  Druidic  temples,  nor  pillars  of  stone, 
nor  cromlechs  or  Celtic  remains  of  any  description  exist, 
at  least,  at  present,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bayeux. 

Roman  relics,  however,  abound.  I he  vases  and 
statues  dug  up  near  this  city,  have  afforded  employment 
to  the  pen  and  the  pencil  ol  Count  Caylus,  who,  judging 
from  the  style  of  art,  refers  the  greater  part  of  them  to 
the  times  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar.  Medals  of  the 
earliest  emperors  have  likewise  frequently  been  detected 
among  the  foundations  of  the  houses  of  the  city;  and 
even  so  recently  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
' century,  mutilated  cippi,  covered  with  Latin  inscrip- 
tions, have  been  brought  to  light.  These  discoveries 
all  tend  to  shew  the  Roman  origin  of  Bayeux,  and  two 
Roman  causeways  also  join  here ; so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  arguments  of  the  Abb£  le  Beuf,  most 
antiquaries  still  believe  that  Bayeux  was  the  city  called 
hy  Ptolemy  the  Naeomagus  Viducassium. — The  term 
Viducasses  or  Biducasses  was  in  early  ages  changed 
to  Bajocasses;  and  the  city,  following  the  custom  that 
prevailed  in  Gaul,  took  the  appellation  of  B(tjoc(P , 01,  as 
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it  was  occasionally  written,  of  Baice  or  Bagice.  Its  name 
in  French  has  likewise  been  subject  to  alterations. — 
During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  it  was 
Baex  and  Bnjeves ; in  the  fourteenth  Bujex;  in  the 
sixteenth  Baieux;  and  soon  afterwards  it  settled  into 
the  present  orthography. 

Pursuing  the  history  of  Bayeux  somewhat  farther,  we 
find  this  city  in  the  Notitia  Galilee  holding  the  first  rank 
among  the  towns  of  the  Secunda  Lugdunensis.  During 
the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  dynasties,  its  importance 
is  proved  by  the  mint  which  was  established  here.  Golden 
coins,  struck  under  the  first  race  of  French  sovereigns,  in- 
scribed HBAJOCAS , and  silver  pieces,  coined  by  Charles 
the  Bald,  with  the  legend  HBAJOCAS-C1  VITAS,  are 
mentioned  by  Le  Blanc.  Bayeux  was  also  in  those 
times,  one  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  high  functionaries, 
entitled  Mlssi  Dominici,  who  were  annually  deputed  by 
the  monarchs,  for  the  promulgation  of  their  decrees 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  Two  other  cities  only  in 
Neustria,  Rouen  and  Lisieux,  were  distinguished  with  the 
same  privilege. — Nor  did  Bayeux  suffer  any  diminution 
of  its  honors,  under  the  Norman  Dukes:  they  regarded 
it  as  the  second  town  of  the  duchy,  and  had  a palace  here, 
and  frequently  made  it  the  seat  of  their  Aula  Regia. 

The  destruction  of  the  Roman  Bayeux  is  commonly 
ascribed,  like  that  of  the  Roman  Lisieux,  to  the  Saxon 
invasion.  No  traces  of  the  Viducassian  capital  are  to  be 
found  in  history,  subsequently  to  the  reign  of  Constantine ; 
no  medals,  no  inscriptions  of  a later  period,  have  been 
dug  up  within  its  precincts.  During  the  earliest  incursions 
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of  the  Saxons  in  Gaul,  they  seem  to  have  made  this  imme- 
diate neighboihood  the  seat  of  a permanent  settlement. 
The  Abbe  Le  Beuf  places  the  district,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Otlingua  Saxonia , between  Bayeux  and 
Isigny;  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  his  relation  of  the 
events  that  occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, makes  repeated  mention  of  the  Saxones  Bajocassini, 
whom  the  early  Norman  historians  style  Saisnes  de 
Bayeux.  Under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  a fresh  estab- 
lishment of  Saxons  took  place  here.  That  emperor,  after 
the  bloody  defeat  of  this  valiant  people,  about  the  year 
804,  caused  ten  thousand  men,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  as  prisoners,  and 
dispersed  them  in  different  parts  of  France.  Some  of 
the  captives  were  colonized  in  Neustria;  and,  among 
the  rest,  Witikind,  son  of  the  brave  chief  of  the  same 
name,  who  had  fought  so  nobly  in  defence  of  the  liberty 
of  his  country,  had  lands  assigned  to  him  in  the  Bessin. 
Hence,  names  of  Saxon  origin  commonly  occur  through- 
out the  diocese  of  Bayeux;  sometimes  alone  and  undis- 
guised, but  more  frequently  in  composition.  Thus,  in 
Estelan,  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  recognizing 
East-land:  Cape  la  Hogue  will  readily  suggest  the  idea 
of  a lofty  promontory ; its  appellation  being  derived 
from  the  German  adjective,  hoch,  still  written  hoog,  in 
Flemish:  the  Saxon  word  for  the  Almighty  enters  into 
the  family  names  of  Argot,  Turgot , Bagot,  Bigot,  &c. ; 
and,  not  to  multiply  examples,  the  quaking  sands  upon 
the  sea-shore  are  to  the  present  hour  called  bougues,  an 
evident  corruption  of  our  own  word  bogs. 
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When,  towards  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  the 
Saxons  were  succeeded  by  the  Normans,  the  country  about 
Bayeux  was  one  of  the  districts  that  suffered  most  from 
the  new  invaders.  Two  bishops  of  the  see,  Sulpitius  and 
Baltfridus,  were  murdered  by  the  barbarians  ; and  Bayeux 
itself  was  pillaged  and  burned,  notwithstanding  the  valiant 
resistance  made  by  the  governor,  Berenger.  This  noble- 
man,who  was  count  of  the  Bessin,was  personally  obnoxious 
to  Rollo,  for  having  refused  him  his  daughter,  the  beautiful 
Poppea,  in  marriage.  But,  on  the  capture  of  the  town, 
Poppea  was  taken  prisoner,  and  compelled  to  share  the 
conqueror’s  bed.  Bayeux  arose  from  its  ruins  under  the 
auspices  of  Botho,  a Norman  chieftain,  to  whom  Rollo 
was  greatly  attached,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  honors  of 
Berenger.  By  him  the  town  was  rebuilt,  and  filled  with 
a Norman  population,  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
according  to  Dudo  of  St.  Ouintin,  that  William  Longa- 
Spatha,  the  successor  of  Rollo,  who  hated  the  French 
language,  sent  his  son,  Duke  Richard,  to  be  educated  at 
Bayeux,  where  Danish  alone  was  spoken.  And  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Duke  continued  for  some  time  to  be  imitated 
by  his  successors  upon  the  throne;  so  that  Bayeux  became 
the  academy  for  the  children  of  the  royal  family,  till  they 
arrived  at  a sufficient  age  to  be  removed  to  the  metropolis, 
there  to  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  government. 

The  dignity  of  Count  of  the  Bessin  ceased  in  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  consequence  of  a rebellion 
on  the  part  of  the  barons,  which  had  well  nigh  cost  that 
sovereign  his  life.  From  that  time,  till  the  conquest  of 
Normandy  by  the  French,  the  nobleman,  who  presided 
over  the  Bessin,  bore  the  title  of  the  king’s  viscount; 
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and,  under  this  name,  you  will  find  him  the  first  cited 
among  the  four  viscounts  of  Lower  Normandy,  in  the 
famous  parliament  of  all  the  barons  of  this  part  of  the 
duchy,  convened  at  Caen  by  Henry  Ilnd,  in  1 152. — When 
Philip  Augustus  gained  possession  of  Normandy,  all 
similar  appointments  were  re-modelled,  and  viscounts 
placed  in  every  town ; hut  their  power  was  restricted  to 
the  mere  administration  of  justice,  the  rest  of  their  privi- 
leges being  transferred  to  a new  description  of  officers, 
who  were  then  created,  with  the  name  of  bailiffs.  The 
bailiwicks  assigned  to  these  bore  no  reference  to  the 
ancient  divisions  of  the  duchy;  hut  the  territorial  parti- 
tion made  at  that  time,  has  ever  since  been  preserved,  and 
Caen,  which  was  honored  by  Philip  with  a preference 
over  Bayeux,  continues  to  the  present  day  to  retain  the 
pre-eminence. 

After  these  troubles,  Bayeux  enjoyed  a temporary 
tranquillity;  and,  according  to  the  celebrated  historical 
tapestry  and  to  the  Roman  cle  Ron,  this  city  was  selected 
for  the  place  at  which  William  the  Conqueror,  upon 
being  nominated  by  Edward,  as  his  successor  to  the 
crown  of  England,  caused  Harold  to  attend,  and  to  do 
homage  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  nation.  The  oath  was 
taken  upon  a missal  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  in  the 
presence  of  the  prelates  and  grandees  of  the  duchy  ; 
and  the  reliques  of  the  saints  were  collected  from  all 
quarters  to  bear  witness  to  the  ceremony.  Bayeux 
was  also  the  spot  in  which  Henry  1st  was  detained  pri- 
soner by  his  eldest  brother,  and  it  suffered  for  this  unfor- 
tunate distinction ; for  Henry  had  scarcely  ascended  the 
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English  throne,  when,  upon  a shallow  pretext,  he  ad- 
vanced against  the  city,  laid  siege  to  it,  and  burned  it  to 
the  ground;  whether  moved  to  this  act  of  vengeance  from 
hatred  towards  the  seat  of  his  sufferings,  or  to  satisfy  the 
foreigners  in  his  pay,  whom  the  length  of  the  siege  had 
much  irritated.  He  had  promised  these  men  the  pillage 
of  the  city,  and  he  kept  his  word;  hut  the  soldiers  were 
not  content  with  the  plunder:  they  set  fire  to  the  town, 
and  what  had  escaped  their  ravages,  perished  in  the 
flames*.  In  1356,  under  the  reign  of  Edward  Illrd, 
Bayeux  experienced  nearly  the  same  fate  from  our  coun- 
trymen; and  in  the  following  century  it  again  suffered 
severely  from  their  arms,  till  the  decisive  battle  of 
Formigny,  fought  within  ten  miles  of  the  city,  compelled 
Henry  Vlth  to  withdraw  from  Normandy,  carrying  with 
him  scarcely  any  other  trophies  of  his  former  conquests, 
than  a great  collection  of  Norman  charters,  and,  among 
the  rest,  those  of  Bayeux,  which  are  to  this  hour  preserved 
in  the  tower  of  London. 

During  the  subsequent  wars  occasioned  by  the  refor- 
mation, this  town  bore  its  share  in  the  common  sufferings 
of  the  north  of  France.  The  horrors  experienced  by 
other  places  on  the  occasion  were  even  surpassed  by  the 
outrages  that  were  committed  at  Bayeux;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enter  into  details  which  are  equally  revolting  to 
decency  and  to  humanity. 

Of  late  years,  Bayeux  has  been  altogether  an  open 
town.  The  old  castle,  the  last  relic  of  its  military  cha- 
racter, a spacious  fortress  flanked  by  ten  square  towers, 
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was  demolished  in  1773;  and,  as  the  poet  of  Bayeux 
has  sung,*  — 

“ Gaulois,  Romains,  Saxons, 

“ Oppresseurs,  opprim^s,  colliers,  faisceaux,  hlasons, 

“ Tout  dort.  Du  vieux  chateau  la  taciturne  enceinte 
“ Expire.  Par  degr^s  j’ai  vu  sa  gloire  6teinte. 

“ J’ai  inarch6  sur  ses  tours,  err6  dans  ses  fosses : 

“ Tels  qu’un  songe  bientot  ils  vont  §tre  effaces.” 

And  in  truth,  they  are  so  effectually  effaced , that  not  a 
single  vestige  of  the  walls  and  towers  can  now  be  dis- 
covered. 

Bayeux  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  country, 
particularly  rich  in  pasturage.  The  Aure,  which  washes 
its  walls,  is  a small  and  insignificant  streamlet,  and  though 
the  city  is  within  five  miles  of  the  sea,  yet  the  river  is  cpiite 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  as  not  a vessel  can 
float  in  it.  The  present  population  of  the  town  consists 
of  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  these  have  little 
other  employment  than  lace-making. — Bayeux  wears  the 
appearance  of  decay;  most  of  the  houses  are  ordinary; 
and,  though  some  of  them  are  built  of  stone,  by  far  the 
greater  part  are  only  of  wood  and  plaster.  In  the  midst, 
however,  of  these,  rises  the  noble  cathedral ; but  this  I 
shall  reserve  for  the  subject  of  my  next  letter,  concluding 
the  present  with  a few  remarks  upon  that  matchless  relic, 
which, 

“ des  siecles  respect^, 

“ En  peignant  des  h£ros  honore  la  beautA” 

The  very  curious  piece  of  historical  needle-work,  now 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry , 


* Bayeux  et  ses  Environs,  par  M.  Delauney,  p.  12. 
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was  first  brought  into  public  notice  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  by  Father  Montfaucon  and  M.  Lancelot, 
both  of  whom,  in  their  respective  publications,  the 
Monuments  de  la  Monarchic  Francaise*,  and  a paper  in- 
serted in  the  Mdmoires  de  V Acaddmie  des  Inscriptions  if, 
have  figured  and  described  this  celebrated  specimen  of 
ancient  art.  Montfaucon’s  plates  were  afterwards  re- 
published by  Ducarel^,  with  the  addition  of  a short 
dissertation  and  explanation,  by  an  able  antiquary  of 
our  own  country,  Smart  Lethieullier. 

These  plates,  however,  in  the  original,  and  still  more 
in  the  copies,  were  miserably  incorrect,  and  calculated  not 
to  inform,  but  to  mislead  the  inquirer.  When  therefore 
the  late  war  was  concluded  and  France  became  again 
accessible  to  an  Englishman,  our  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
justly  considering  the  tapestry  as  being  at  least  equally 
connected  with  English  as  with  French  history,  and 
regarding  it  as  a matter  of  national  importance,  that  so 
curious  a document  should  be  made  known  by  the  most 
faithful  representation,  employed  an  artist,  fitted  above 
all  others  for  the  purpose,  by  his  knowledge  of  history 
and  his  abilities  as  a draughtsman,  to  prepare  an  exact 
fac-simile  of  the  whole.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  C.  A.  Stothard  undertook  the  task;  and 
he  has  executed  it  in  the  course  of  two  successive  visits 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  skill.  The  engravings 
from  his  drawings  we  may  hope  shortly  to  see:  mean- 
while, to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  original,  I enclose 


* I.  p.  371 — 3/9;  pi.  35 — 49,  and  n.  p.  1 — 29;  pi.  1 — 9. 
f VI.  p.  739,  and  viw.  p.  602. 
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a sketch,  which  has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  a 
faithful  transcript.  It  is  reduced  one  half  from  a tra- 
cing made  from  the  tapestry  itself.  By  referring  to 
Montfaucon,  you  will  find  the  figure  it  represents  under 
the  fifty-ninth  inscription  in  the  original,  where  “ a knight, 
with  a private  banner,  issues  to  mount  a led  horse.” 
H is  beardless  countenance  denotes  him  a Norman  ; and 
the  mail  covering  to  his  legs  equally  proves  him  to  be 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  characters. 

Within  the  few  last  years  this  tapestry  has  been  the 
subject  of  three  interesting  papers,  read  before  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  The  first  and  most  important,  from  the 
pen  of  the  Abb£  de  la  Rue*,  has  for  its  object  the  refutation 
of  the  opinions  of  Montfaucon  and  Lancelot,  who,  follow- 
ing the  commonly  received  tradition,  refer  the  tapestry  to 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  represent  it  as  the  work 
of  Queen  Matilda  and  her  attendant  damsels.  The 
Abbe’s  principal  arguments  are  derived  from  the  silence 
of  contemporary  authors,  and  especially  of  Wace,  who 
was  himself  a canon  of  Bayeux; — from  its  being  unnoticed 
in  any  charters  or  deeds  of  gift  connected  with  the 
cathedral; — from  the  improbability  that  so  large  a roll 
of  such  perishable  materials  would  have  escaped  de- 
struction when  the  cathedral  was  burned  in  1106; — from 
the  unfinished  state  of  the  story; — from  its  containing  some 
Saxon  names  unknown  to  the  Normans; — and  from  re- 
presentations taken  from  the  fables  of  JEsop  being  worked 
on  the  borders,  whereas  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  were 
not  made  acquainted  with  these  fables,  till  the  translation 
of  a portion  of  them  by  Henry  1st,  who  thence  obtained  his 


* Art-horologia,  xvii.  p.  85. 
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surname  of  Beauclerk. — Those  and  other  considerations, 
have  led  the  learned  Abbe  to  coincide  in  opinion  with 
Lord  Littleton  and  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  tapestry  is  the 
production  of  the  Empress  Maud,  and  that  it  was  in 
reality  wrought  by  natives  of  our  own  island,  whose  inha- 
bitants were  at  that  time  so  famous  for  labors  of  this 
description,  that  the  common  mode  of  expressing  a piece 
of  embroidery,  was  by  calling  it  an  English  work. 

The  Abb£  shortly  afterwards  found  an  opponent  in 
another  member  of  the  society,  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney, 
who,  without  following  his  predecessor  through  the  line 
of  his  arguments,  contented  himself  with  briefly  stating 
the  three  following  reasons  for  ascribing  the  tapestry 
to  Matilda,  wife  to  the  Conqueror*. — First,  that  in  the 
many  buildings  therein  pourtrayed,  there  is  not  the  least 
appearance  of  a pointed  arch,  though  much  pointed  work 
is  found  in  the  ornaments  of  the  running  border;  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  the  features  of  Norman  architecture, 
the  square  buttress,  flat  to  the  walls,  and  the  square 
tower  surmounted  by,  or  rather  ending  in,  a low  pinnacle, 
are  therein  frequently  repeated. — Secondly,  that  all  the 
knights  are  in  ring  armour,  many  of  their  shields  charged 
with  a species  of  cross  and  five  dots,  and  some  with  dra- 
gons, but  none  with  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  armorial 
bearings,  which,  in  a lower  age,  there  would  have  been; 
and  that  all  wear  a triangular  sort  of  conical  helmet, 
with  a nasal,  when  represented  armed. — And,  Thirdly, 
that  the  Norman  banner  is,  invariably,  Argent,  a Cross, 
Or,  in  a Bordure  Azure ; and  that  this  is  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  as  it  is  in  the  war  against  Conan,  as 
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well  as  at  Pevensey  and  at  Hastings ; but  there  is  neither 
hint  nor  trace  of  the  later  invention  of  the  Norman 
leopards. — Mr.  Gurney’s  arguments  are  ingenious,  hut 
they  are  not,  I fear,  likely  to  be  considered  conclusive:  he 
however,  has  been  particularly  successful  in  another  ob- 
servation, that  all  writers,  who  had  previously  treated  of 
the  Bayeux  tapestry,  had  called  it  a Monument  of  the 
Conquest  of  England;  following,  therein,  M.  Lancelot, 
and  speaking  of  it  as  an  unfinished  work,  whereas,  it  is 
in  fact  an  apologetical  history  of  the  claims  of  IVilliam 
to  the  crown  of  England , and  of  the  breach  of  faith  and 
fall  of  Harold,  in  a perfect  and  finished  action. — With 
this  explanation  before  us,  aided  by  the  short  indication 
that  is  given  of  the  subjects  of  the  seventy-two  compart- 
ments of  the  tapestry,  a new  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
story. 

The  third  memoir  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Amyot,  and 
concludes  with  an  able  metrical  translation  from  Wace. 
It  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  discussion  of  the 
single  historical  fact,  how  far  Harold  was  really  sent  by 
the  Confessor  to  offer  the  succession  to  William;  but 
this  point,  however  interesting  in  itself,  is  unconnected 
with  my  present  object:  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  shew 
you  the  various  sources  from  which  you  may  derive  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject. 

Supposing  the  Bayeux  tapestry  to  be  really  from 
the  hands  of  the  Queen,  or  the  Empress,  (and  that  it 
was  so  appears  to  me  proved  by  internal  evidence,)  it  is 
rather  extraordinary  that  the  earliest  notice  which  is  to 
be  found  of  a piece  of  workmanship,  so  interesting  from 
its  author  and  its  subjects,  should  be  contained  in  an 
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inventory  of  the  precious  effects  deposited  in  the  treasury 
of  the  church,  dated  1476.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  this 
inventory,  in  mentioning;  such  an  article,  should  call  it 
simply  a very  long  piece  of  cloth,  embroidered  with 
figures  and  writing,  representing  the  conquest  of 
England,  without  any  reference  to  the  royal  artist  or 
the  donor. 

Observations  of  this  nature  will  suggest  themselves 
to  every  one,  and  the  arguments  urged  by  the  Abb4  de 
la  Rue  are  very  strong;  and  yet  I confess  that  my  own 
feelings  always  inclined  to  the  side  of  those  who  assign 
the  highest  antiquity  to  the  tapestry.  I think  so  the  more 
since  I have  seen  it.  No  one  appears  so  likely  to  have 
undertaken  such  a task  as  the  female  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  principal  personage  concerned  in  it,  and 
especially  if  we  consider  what  the  character  of  this  female 
was ; the  details  which  it  contains  are  so  minute,  that 
they  could  scarcely  have  been  known,  except  at  the  time 
when  they  took  place:  the  letters  agree  in  form  with 
those  upon  Matilda’s  tomb;  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  age  are  also  preserved. — Mr.  Stothard,  who  is  of 
the  same  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  the  tapestry,  very 
justly  observes,  that  the  last  of  these  circumstances  can 
scarcely  be  sufficiently  insisted  upon;  for  that  “ it  was  the 
invariable  practice  with  artists  in  every  country,  excepting 
Italy,  during  the  middle  ages,  whatever  subject  they  took 
in  hand,  to  represent  it  according  to  the  costume  of  their 
own  times.” 

Till  the  revolution,  the  tapestry  was  always  kept  in 
the  cathedral,  in  a chapel  on  the  south  side,  dedicated  to 
Thomas  a Becket,  and  was  only  exposed  to  public  view 
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once  a year,  during  the  octave  of  the  feast  of  St.  John, 
on  which  occasion  it  was  hung  up  in  the  nave  of  the 
church,  which  it  completely  surrounded.  From  the  time 
thus  selected  for  the  display  of  it,  the  tapestry  acquired 
the  name  of  le  toile  de  Saint  Jean  ; and  it  is  to  the  pre- 
sent day  commonly  so  called  in  the  city.  During  the 
most  stormy  part  of  the  revolution,  it  was  secreted;  but 
it  was  brought  to  Paris  when  the  fury  of  vandalism  had 
subsided.  And,  when  the  first  Consul  was  preparing  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  this  ancient  trophy  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  British  nation  was  proudly  exhibited  to 
the  gaze  of  the  Parisians,  who  saw  another  Conqueror  in 
Napoleon  Bonaparte;  and  many  well-sounding  effusions, 
in  prose  and  verse,  appeared,  in  which  the  laurels  of 
Duke  William  were  transferred,  by  anticipation,  to  the 
brows  of  the  child  and  champion  of  jacobinism.  After 
this  display,  Bonaparte  returned  the  tapestry  to  the  mu- 
nicipality, accompanied  by  a letter,  in  which  he  thanked 
them  for  the  care  they  had  taken  of  so  precious  a relic. 
From  that  period  to  the  present,  it  has  remained  in  the 
residence  appropriated  to  the  mayor,  the  former  episcopal 
palace;  and  here  we  saw  it. 

It  is  a piece  of  brownish  linen  cloth,  about  two 
hundred  and  twelve  feet  long,  and  eighteen  inches  wide, 
French  measure.  The  figures  are  wrorked  with  worsted 
of  different  colors,  but  principally  light  red,  blue,  and 
yellow.  The  historical  series  is  included  between  borders 
composed  of  animals,  &c.  The  colors  are  faded,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  figures  exhibit 
a regular  line  of  events,  commencing  with  Edward  the 
Confessor  seated  upon  his  throne,  in  the  act  of  dispatching 
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Harold  to  the  court  of  the  Norman  Duke,  and  continued 
through  Harold’s  journey,  his  capture  by  the  Comte  de 
Ponthieu,  his  interview  with  William,  the  death  of 
Edward,  the  usurpation  of  the  British  throne  by  Harold, 
the  Norman  invasion,  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  Harold’s 
death.  These  various  events  are  distributed  into  seventy- 
two  compartments,  each  of  them  designated  by  an  in- 
scription in  Latin.  Ducarel  justly  compares  the  style  of 
the  execution  to  that  of  a girl’s  sampler.  The  figures  are 
covered  with  work,  except  on  their  faces,  which  are  merely 
in  outline.  In  point  of  drawing,  they  are  superior  to  the 
contemporary  sculpture  at  St.  Georges  and  elsewhere; 
and  the  performance  is  not  deficient  in  energy.  The 
colors  are  distributed  rather  fancifully;  thus  the  fore  and 
off  legs  of  the  horses  are  varied.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  observe  that  perspective  is  wholly  disregarded,  and 
that  no  attempt  is  made  to  express  light  and  shadow. 

Great  attention,  however,  is  paid  to  costume;  and 
more  individuality  of  character  has  been  preserved  than 
could  have  been  expected,  considering  the  rude  style 
of  the  workmanship.  The  Saxons  are  represented  with 
long  mustachios:  the  Normans  have  their  upper  lip 
shaven,  and  retain  little  more  hair  upon  their  heads  than 
a single  lock  in  front. — Historians  relate  how  the  English 
spies  reported  the  invading  army  to  be  wholly  composed 
of  ecclesiastics ; and  this  tapestry  affords  a graphical  illus- 
tration of  the  chroniclers’  text.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  of  the  tapestry,  in  point  of  costume,  lies  in  the 
armor,  which,  in  some  instances,  is  formed  of  interlaced 
rings;  in  others,  of  square  compartments;  and  in  others, 
of  lozenges.  Those  who  contend  for  the  antiquity  of 
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Duke  William’s  equestrian  statue  at  Caen,  may  find  a 
confirmation  of  their  opinions  in  the  shape  of  the  saddles 
assigned  to  the  figures  of  the  Baveux  tapestry;  and  equally 
so  in  their  cloaks,  and  their  pendant  braided  tresses. 

The  tapestry  is  coiled  round  a cylinder,  which  is  turned 
by  a winch  and  wheel ; and  it  is  rolled  and  unrolled  with 
so  little  attention,  that  if  it  continues  under  such  manage- 
ment as  the  present,  it  will  be  wholly  ruined  in  the 
course  of  half  a century.  It  is  injured  at  the  beginning: 
towards  the  end  it  becomes  very  ragged,  and  several  of 
the  figures  have  completely  disappeared.  The  worsted  is 
unravelling  too  in  many  of  the  intermediate  portions. 
As  yet,  however,  it  is  still  in  good  preservation,  consider- 
ing its  great  age,  though,  as  I have  just  observed,  it  will 
not  long  continue  so.  The  bishop  and  chapter  have 
lately  applied  to  government,  requesting  that  the  tapestry 
may  be  restored  to  the  church.  I hope  their  application 
will  be  successful. 
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LETTER  XXVIII. 

CATHEDRAL  OF  BAYEUX— CANON  OF  CAMBREMER— 

COPE  OF  ST.  REGNOBERT— ODO. 

( Bayeux , August , 1 8 1 8 J 

Excepting  the  tapestry  and  the  cathedral,  Bayeux, 
at  this  time,  offers  no  objects  of  interest  to  the  curious 
traveller.  Its  convents  are  either  demolished,  or  so  dila- 
pidated or  altered,  that  they  have  lost  their  characteristic 
features ; and  its  eighteen  parish  churches  are  now 
reduced  to  four.  We  wandered  awhile  about  the  town, 
vainly  looking  after  some  relic  of  ancient  art,  to  send 
you  by  way  of  a memento  of  Bayeux.  At  length,  two 
presented  themselves — the  entrance  of  the  corn-market, 
formerly  the  chapel  of  St.  Margaret,  a Norman  arch, 
remarkable  for  the  lamb  and  banner,  an  emblem  of  the 
saint,  sculptured  on  the  transom  stone;  and  a small 
stone  tablet,  attached  to  an  old  house  near  the  cathedral. 
The  whimsical  singularity  of  the  latter,  induced  us  to 
give  it  the  preference.  It  may  possibly  be  of  the  work- 
manship of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  possibly  much 
later.  In  all  probability,  it  owes  its  existence  merely  to 
a caprice  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  residence, 
whose  crest  may  be  indicated  by  the  tortoises  which 
surmount  the  columns  by  way  of  capitals.  Still  there  is 
merit  in  the  performance,  though  perhaps  for  nothing  so 
much  as  for  the  accurate  resemblance  of  peeled  wood  ; 
and  this  I never  saw  imitated  with  equal  fidelity  in  stone. 

But,  however  unattractive  Bayeux  may  be  in  other 
respects,  so  long  as  the  cathedral  is  suffered  to  stand, 
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the  city  will  never  want  interest.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  first  church  erected  here  was  built  by  St.  Exuperius, 
otherwise  called  St.  Suspirius,  or  St.  Spirius,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  distich  subjoined  to  his  portrait,  formerly 
painted  on  one  of  the  windows  of  the  nave,  ~was  not  only 
the  earliest  bishop  of  the  diocese,  but  claimed  the  merit 
of  having  introduced  the  Christian  faith  into  Normandy, — 

“ Prinaitus  hie  pastor  templi  fuit  hujus  et  auctor, 

“ Catholicainque  fidem  Normannis  attulit  idem.” 

St.  Exuperius  lived  in  the  third  century,  and  his  efforts 
towards  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  were  attended  with 
so  great  success,  that  his  successor,  St.  Regnobert,  was 
obliged  to  take  down  the  edifice  thus  recently  raised,  and 
to  re-construct  it  on  a more  enlarged  scale,  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  the  increasing  congregation. 
Regnobert  is  likewise  reported  to  have  built  the  celebrated 
chapel  on  the  sea-coast,  dedicated  to  our  Lady  de  la 
Delivrande ; and  the  people  believe  that  a portion  at 
least,  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  original 
edifices,  exists  to  the  present  day.  The  Abbe  Beziers, 
however,  in  his  History  of  Bay eux,  maintains,  and  with 
truth,  that  St.  Regnobert’s  cathedral  was  destroyed  by 
the  Normans;  and  he  adds  that,  immediately  after  the 
conversion  of  Rollo,  another  was  raised  in  its  stead  on 
the  same  spot,  and  that  this  latter  was  one  of  those 
which  the  chieftain  most  enriched  by  his  endowments 
at  the  period  of  his  baptism. 

A dreadful  fire,  in  the  year  1046,  reduced  the  Norman 
cathedral  to  ashes;  but  the  episcopal  throne  was  then 
filled  by  a prelate  who  wanted  neither  disposition  nor 
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abilities  to  repair  the  damage.  Hugh,  the  third  bishop 
of  that  name,  son  to  Ralph,  Count  of  the  Bessin,  who, 
by  the  mothers  side,  was  brother  to  Duke  Richard  1st, 
presided  at  that  time  over  the  see  of  Bayeux.  Jealous  for 
the  honor  of  his  diocese,  the  prelate  instantly  applied  him- 
self to  rebuild  the  cathedral ; hut  he  lived  to  see  only  a small 
progress  made  in  his  work.  It  was  finished  by  a prelate 
of  still  greater,  though  evil  celebrity,  the  unruly  Odo, 
brother  to  the  Conqueror,  who,  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
continued  bishop  of  this  see,  and  by  his  unbounded  libe- 
rality and  munificence  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  office, 
proved  himself  worthy  of  his  princely  descent.  The 
Conqueror  and  his  queen,  attended  by  their  sons,  Robert 
and  William,  and  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  as  well  as  by  the  various  bishops  and  barons  of  the 
province,  were  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  church, 
which  was  performed  in  1077,  by  John,  Archbishop  of 
Rouen.  Odo,  on  the  occasion,  enriched  his  church  with 
various  gifts,  one  of  which  has  been  particularly  recorded. 
It  was  a crown  of  wood  and  copper,  sixteen  feet  high  and 
thirty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  silver  plates, 
and  diversified  with  other  crowns  in  the  shape  of  towers ; 
the  whole  made  to  support  an  immense  number  of  tapers, 
that  were  lighted  on  high  festivals.  This  crown  was 
suspended  in  the  nave,  opposite  the  great  crucifix;  and 
it  continued  to  hang  there  till  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Huguenots,  in  1562. 

It  is  doubtful  how  much,  or  indeed  if  any  portion,  of 
the  church  erected  by  Odo  be  now  in  existence.  Thirty 
years  had  scarcely  elapsed  from  the  date  of  its  dedication. 
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when,  as  I have  already  mentioned  to  you,  the  troops  of 
Henry  1st  destroyed  Bayeux  with  fire.  The  ruin  was  so 
complete,  that  for  more  than  fifty  years,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  reconstruct  the  cathedral ; but  it  remained  in  ashes 
until  the  year  1157,  when  bishop,  Philip  of  Harcourt, 
determined  to  restore  it.  A question  has  arisen  whether 
the  oldest  part  of  what  is  now  standing,  be  the  work  of 
Philip  or  of  Odo.  The  lap  se  of  eighty  years  in  those 
early  times,  would  perhaps  occasion  no  very  sensible  dif- 
ference in  style;  and  chroniclers  do  not  afford  the  means 
of  determining,  if,  at  the  time  when  Bayeux  suffered  so 
dreadfully  in  1106,  the  church  was  actually  burned  to  the 
ground,  or  only  materially  damaged.  In  the  History  of 
the  Diocese  we  are  merely  told  that  Philip,  having, 
by  means  of  papal  bulls,  happily  succeeded  in  regaining 
possession  of  all  the  privileges,  honors,  and  property  of 
the  see,  began  to  rebuild  his  cathedral  in  1159,  and 
completed  it  with  great  glory  and  expence. — From  that 
time  forward,  we  hear  no  more  of  demolition  or  of  re- 
edification  ; but  the  injuries  done  by  the  silent  lapse  of 
ages,  and  the  continued  desire  on  the  part  of  the  prelates 
to  beautify  and  to  enlarge  their  church,  have  produced 
nearly  the  same  effect  as  fire  or  warfare.  The  building, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  a medley  of  various  ages;  and,  in 
the  absence  of  historical  record,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  define  the  several  portions  that  are  to  be 
assigned  to  each. 

The  west  front  is  flanked  by  two  Norman  towers, 
bold  and  massy,  with  semi-circular  arches  in  the 
highest  stories.  The  spires  likewise  appear  ancient, 
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though  these  and  the  surrounding  pinnacles  are  nil 
gothic.  The  northern  one,  according  to  tradition,  was 
built  with  the  church;  the  southern,  in  1424.  They 
both  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  abbey-church  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Caen.  But  the  whole  centre  of  this  front, 
and  indeed  both  the  sides  also,  as  high  as  the  roof, 
is  faced  by  a screen  divided  into  five  compartments.  In 
the  middle  is  a large,  wide,  pointed  arch,  with  a square- 
headed entrance  beneath.  North  and  south  of  this  are 
deep  arches,  evidently  older,  but  likewise  pointed,  having 
their  sides  above  the  pillars,  and  the  flat  arched  part 
of  the  door-way,  filled  with  small  figures.  The  door- 
ways themselves  are  arches  that  occupy  only  one  half 
of  the  width  of  those  which  enclose  them.  In  the  two 
exterior  compartments  the  arches  are  unpierced,  and  are 
flanked  by  a profusion  of  clustered  pillars.  Over  each  of 
the  four  lateral  arches,  rises  a crocketed  pyramid : the 
central  one  is  surmounted  by  a flat  balustrade,  above 
which,  behind  the  screen,  is  a large  pointed  window, 
and  over  it  a row  of  saints,  standing  under  trefoil-headed 
arches,  arranged  in  pairs,  the  pediment  terminating  above 
each  pair  of  arches  in  a pyramidal  canopy. 

The  outside  of  the  nave  is  of  florid  gothic,  but  it  is  not 
of  a pure  style;  nor  is  the  southern  portal,  which,  never- 
theless, considered  as  a whole,  is  bold  and  appropriate. 
On  each  side  of  the  door-way  were  originally  three 
statues,  whose  tabernacles  remain,  though  the  saints 
have  been  torn  out  of  the  niches.  Over  the  door  is  a 
bas-relief,  containing  numerous  figures  disposed  in  three 
compartments,  and  representing  some  legendary  tale, 
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which  our  knowledge  of  that  kind  of  lore  would  not 
enable  us  to  decipher. — The  exterior  of  the  choir  is  like- 
wise of  pointed  architecture:  it  is  considerably  more 
simple,  and  excels,  in  this  respect,  the  rest  of  the  church. 
But  even  here  there  is  a great  want  of  uniformity:  some 
of  the  windows  are  deeply  imbedded  in  the  walls;  others 
are  nearly  on  a level  with  their  surface. — The  cupola, 
which  caps  the  low  central  tower,  is  wretchedly  at  variance 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  building.  It  was  erected  in 
the  year  1714,  at  the  expence  of  the  bishop,  Francis  de 
Nesmond;  and  it  is,  as  might  be  expected  from  a per- 
formance of  that  period,  rather  Grecian  than  gothic. 
Whichever  style  it  may  be  termed,  it  is  a bad  specimen 
of  either.  And  yet,  such  as  it  is,  we  are  assured  by 
Beziers,  that  it  was  built  after  the  designs  of  a celebrated 
architect  of  the  name  of  Moussard,  and  that  it  excited 
particular  attention,  and  called  forth  loud  praises,  on 
the  part  of  the  Marechal  de  Vauban,  who  was,  probably, 
a better  judge  of  a modern  fortification,  than  of  a gothic 
cathedral.* 

The  interior  of  the  church  consists  of  a wide  nave, 
with  side-aisles,  and  chapels  beyond  them.  The  first  six 
piers  of  the  nave  are  very  massy,  and  faced  with  semi- 
circular pillars  supporting  an  entablature.  The  arches 
above  them  are  Norman,  encircled  with  rich  bands, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  chevron  moulding  and  diamonds. 
On  one  of  them  is  a curious  border  of  heads,  as  upon 
the  celebrated  door-way  at  Oxford;  but  the  heads  at 
Bayeux  are  of  much  more  regular  workmanship  and 
more  distinctly  defined.  Had  circumstances  allowed,  I 
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would  have  sent  you  an  accurate  drawing  of  them ; but 
our  time  did  not  permit  such  a one  to  be  made,  and 
I must  beg  of  you  to  be  contented  with  the  annexed 
slight  sketch. 


The  wall  above  the  arches  is  incrasted  with  a species 
of  tessellated  work  of  free-stone,  of  varied  patterns,  some 
interwoven,  others  reticulated,  as  seen  in  the  sketches : 
the  lines  indented  in  the  stones,  as  well  as  the  joints 
which  form  the  patterns,  are  filled  with  a black  cement 
or  mastich,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  niello. 


With  the  sixth  arch  of  the  nave  begins  the  pointed 
style.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  complicated,  and  the 
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carving;  upon  them  is  an  evident  attempt  at  an  imitation 
of  the  Grecian  orders.  In  this  part  of  the  church  there 
is  no  triforium ; hut  a row  of  small  quartrefoils  runs  im- 
mediately above  the  ornaments  of  the  spandrils ; and 
above  the  quatrefoils  is  a cornice  of  an  antique  pattern, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a light  gallery  in  front  of  the 
windows  of  the  clerestory,  the  largest  windows  I remem- 
ber to  have  seen  in  a similar  situation.  They  extend 
almost  from  the  roof  to  the  line  of  the  old  Norman  base- 
ment. Their  magnitude  is  rendered  still  more  remarkable 
by  their  being  arranged  in  pairs,  each  separate  pair  in- 
closed within  a pointed  arch,  and  its  windows  parted  only 
by  a clustered  pillar.  The  very  lofty  arches  that  support 
the  central  tower,  are  likewise  pointed;  as  are  those  of 
the  transepts,  the  choir,  the  side-aisles,  and  the  chapels. 
In  short,  excepting  the  arches  immediately  beneath  the 
northern  and  southern  towers,  which  are  most  probably 
relics  of  Odo’s  cathedral,  the  part  of  the  nave,  which  I 
first  described,  is  all  that  is  left  above-ground  of  the  semi- 
circular style ; and  this  is  of  a very  different  character 
from  whatever  else  I have  seen  of  Norman  architecture. 
The  circular  ornaments  inserted  in  the  spandrils  of  the 
arches  of  the  choir,  possess,  as  a friend  of  mine  observes, 
somewhat  of  the  Moorish,  or,  perhaps,  Tartarian  cha- 
racter ; being  nearly  in  the  style  of  the  ornaments  which 
are  found  in  the  same  situation  in  the  Mogul  mosques 
and  tombs,  though  here  they  have  much  more  flow 
and  harmony  in  the  curves.  Some  are  merely  in  bas- 
relief  : in  others  the  central  circles  are  deeply  perforated, 
whilst  the  ribs  are  composed  of  delicate  tracery. — 
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There  are  so  many  peculiarities  both  in  the  arrangement 
and  in  the  details  of  this  cathedral*,  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  them  by  a verbal 
description ; and  I can  only  hope  that  they  will  be  here- 
after made  familiar  to  the  English  antiquarian  by  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  Cotman  or  Mr.  Stothard. 

The  screen  that  separates  the  nave  from  the  choir  is 
Grecian,  and  is  as  much  at  variance  with  the  inside  of 
such  a church,  as  the  cupola,  which  is  nearly  over  it,  is 
with  the  exterior. — Upon  the  roof  of  the  choir,  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  portraits  of  the  first  twenty-one  bishops  of 
Bayeux,  each  with  his  name  inscribed  by  his  side.  The 
execution  of  the  portraits  is  very  rude,  particularly  that  of 
the  twelve  earliest,  whose  busts  are  represented.  The 
artist  has  contented  himself  with  exhibiting  the  heads 
only,  of  the  remaining  nine.  Common  tradition  refers 


* The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  church,  in  French  measure, 
according  to  Beziers. 


Height  of  the  central  tower 224 

Ditto  of  the  two  western  ditto  230 

Length  of  the  interior  of  the  church  296 

Width  of  ditto 76 

Height  of  ditto 76 

Length  of  the  nave 140 

Width  of  ditto 38 

Ditto  of  side-aisles 17 

Ditto  of  chapels 15 

Length  of  the  transepts 113 

Width  of  ditto 33 

Length  of  the  choir 118 

Width  of  ditto 36 
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the  whole  of  these  portraits  to  the  time  of  Odo  ; but  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  groined  and  pointed 
vaulting  is  subsequent  to  his  date. — Bayeux  cathedral 
abounded  in  works  of  this  description  of  art:  the  walls 
of  the  chapels  of  the  choir  were  covered  with  large 
fresco-paintings,  now  nearly  obliterated. — It  is  believed, 
and  with  every  appearance  of  probability,  that  the  Lady- 
Chapel  was  erected  at  a time  posterior  to  the  rest  of 
the  building ; but  there,  is  no  certain  account  of  its  date. 
Before  the  revolution,  it  served  as  a burial-place  for  some 
of  the  bishops  of  the  see,  and  for  a duke  of  the  noble  family 
of  Montemart.  Their  tombs  ornamented  the  chapel, 
which  now  appears  desolate  and  naked,  retaining  no  other 
of  its  original  decorations,  than  a series  of  small  paintings, 
which  represent  the  life  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  are  de- 
serving of  some  attention  from  the  character  of  expression 
in  the  faces,  though  the  drawing  in  general  is  bad.  Over 
the  altar  is  a picture,  in  which  an  angel  is  pointing  out 
our  Savior  and  the  Virgin  to  a dying  man,  w hose  coun- 
tenance is  admirable. — The  stalls  of  the  choir  display  a 
profusion  of  beautiful  oak  carving  ; and  beneath  them  are 
sculptured  misereres,  the  first  which  we  have  observed  in 
Normandy. — Very  little  painted  glass  is  to  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  church  ; but  the  glazing  of  the  windows  is 
composed  of  complicated  patterns.  This  species  of  orna- 
ment was  introduced  about  the  time  of  Louis  XIVth ; 
and  Felibien,  wrho  has  given  several  pattern  plates  in  his 
treatise  on  architecture,  observes,  that  it  was  intended  to 
supply  the  place  of  painted  glass,  which,  as  it  was  then 
thought,  excluded  the  light. 
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Beneath  the  choir  is  a subterraneous  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Maimertus,  otherwise  called  St.  Manvieu.  Its 
character  is  so  similar  to  that  ol  the  crypt  at  the  abbey 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  that  there  would  be  little 
risk  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  part  of  Odo  s church.  It  is 
supported  on  twelve  pillars,  disposed  in  two  rows5  the 
last  pillar  of  each  row  being  imbedded  in  the  wall.  The 
capitals  of  the  pillars  are  carved,  each  with  a different 
design  from  the  rest.  Their  sculpture  bears  a strong 
resemblance  to  some  of  what  is  seen  in  similar  situations 
in  the  Egyptian  temples  ; indeed,  so  strong,  that  a very 
able  judge  tells  me  he  has  been  led  to  suspect  that  the 
model  might  have  been  introduced  by  an  anchorite  from 
the  desert.  Take  the  following  as  a specimen. 


The  walls  of  the  crypt  are  covered  with  paintings, 
probably  of  the  fifteenth  century;  but  those  upon  the 
springing  of  the  arches  above  the  pillars,  appear  consi- 
derably older.  Each  spandril  contains  an  angel,  holding 
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a trumpet  or  other  musical  instrument.  The  outlines  of 
these  figures  are  strongly  drawn  in  black. — Upon  the 
right-hand  side,  on  entering  the  chapel,  is  the  altar-tomb 
of  John  de  Boissy,  who  was  bishop  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  and,  on  the  opposite  side,  stands 
that  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  Nicolas  de  Bose. 
Their  monuments  were  originally  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefs  and  paintings,  all  which  were  mutilated  and  effaced 
during  the  religious  wars.  De  Boissy’s  effigy,  however, 
remains,  though  greatly  injured ; and  the  following  epi- 
taph to  his  memory  is  preserved  in  a perfect  state,  over 
the  only  window  that  gives  light  to  this  crypt.  The 
inscription  is  curious,  as  recording  the  discovery  of  the 
chapel,  which  had  been  forgotten  and  unknown  for 
centuries. 

“ En  l’an  mil  quatre  cens  et  douze 
“ Tiers  jour  d'Avril  que  pluye  arrouse 
“ Les  biens  de  la  terre,  la  journ^e 
“ Que  la  Pasques  fut  c616br6e 
“ Noble  homme  et  r^vdrend  pfere 
“ Jehan  de  Boissy,  de  la  mere 
“ Eglise  de  Bayeux  Pasteur 
“ Rendi  1’  ame  k Son  Cr6ateur 
“ Et  lors  en  foillant  la  place 
“ Devant  le  grant  autel  de  grace 
“ Trova  Ton  la  basse  chapelle 
“ Dont  il  n’  avoit  est6  nouvelle 
“ Ou  il  est  mis  en  sepulture 
“ Dieu  veuille  avoir  son  kme  en  cure. — Amen.” 

This  inscription  is  engraved  as  prose:  verse  is  very 
frequently  written  in  this  manner  in  ancient  manuscripts, 
which  custom,  as  Joseph  Ritson  conjectured,  arose  “from 
a desire  of  promoting  the  salvation  of  parchment.”  I 
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must  also  add,  that  the  initial  letters  are  colored  red 
and  blue,  so  that  the  whole  bears  a near  resemblance  to 
a manuscript  page. 

There  is  another  epitaph,  engraved  in  large  letters, 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  southern  tower,  which  is  an  odd 
specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  placed  there  in  the  twelfth  century. 

“ Quarta  dies  Pasche  fuerat  cum  Clerus  ad  hujus 
“ Que  jacet  hie  vetule  venimus  exequias  : 

“ Letitieque  diem  magis  amisisse  dolemus 
<f  Quam  centum  tales  si  caderent  vetule.” 

Some  authors  contend,  that  the  old  lady  alluded  to  was 
the  mistress  of  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy:  others 
believe  her  to  have  been  the  chkre  amie  of  Robert,  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  illegitimate  son  to  Henry  1st. 

Till  lately,  there  was  an  epitaph  within  the  church, 
which,  without  containing  in  itself  any  thing  remarkable, 
strange,  or  mysterious,  had  a legend  connected  with 
it,  that  supplied  the  verger  with  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  entertainment  for  the  curious  and  the  credulous.  The 
epitaph  simply  commemorated  John  Patye,  canon  of  the 
prebend  of  Cambremer,  who  died  in  1540;  but  upon  the 
same  plate  of  copper  with  the  inscription,  was  also  en- 
graved the  Virgin,  with  John  Patye  at  her  feet,  kneeling, 
and  apparently  in  the  act  of  reading  from  a book  placed 
on  a fald-stool.  Behind  the  priest  stood  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  the  patron  saint  of  the  prebend,  having  one  hand 
upon  his  votary’s  neck,  while  with  the  other  he  pointed 
to  a lamb. — In  all  this,  there  was  still  nothing  remark- 
able: unfortunately,  however,  the  artist,  wishing  perhaps 
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to  add  importance  to  the  saint,  had  represented  him  of 
gigantic  stature;  and  hence  originated  the  story,  which 
continues  to  the  present  day,  to  frighten  the  old  women, 
and  to  amuse  the  children  of  Bayeux. — 

Once  upon  a time,  the  wicked  canons  of  the  cathedral 
murdered  their  bishop ; in  consequence  of  which  foul 
deed,  they  and  their  successors  for  ever,  were  enjoined, 
hy  way  of  penance,  annually  to  send  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  Rome,  there  to  chaunt  the  epistle  at  the  midnight 
mass.  In  the  course  of  revolving  centuries,  this  vexa- 
tious duty  fell  to  the  turn  of  the  canon  of  Cambremer, 
who,  to  the  surprise  of  the  community,  testified  neither 
anxiety  nor  haste  on  the  occasion.  — Christmas-eve 
arrived,  and  the  canon  was  still  in  his  cell:  Christmas- 
night  came,  and  still  he  did  not  stir.  At  length,  when 
the  mass  was  actually  begun,  his  brethren,  more  uneasy 
than  himself,  reproached  him  with  his  delay;  upon  which 
he  muttered  his  spell,  called  up  a spirit,  mounted  him, 
reached  Rome  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  performed 
his  task,  and,  the  service  being  ended,  he  stormed  the 
archives  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  burned  the  compulsory 
act,  and  then  returned  by  the  same  conveyance  to  Bayeux, 
which  he  reached  before  the  mass  was  completed,  and, 
to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  chapter,  announced  the 
happy  tidings  of  their  deliverance. 

So  idle  and  unmeaning  is  the  tale,  that  I should 
scarcely  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  have  repeated  it, 
but  for  the  Latin  distich,  which,  as  the  story  goes,  was 
extemporized  by  the  demon,  at  the  moment  when  they 
were  flying  over  the  Tuscan  sea,  and  by  which  he  sought 
to  mislead  his  rider,  and  to  cause  him  to  end  his  journey 
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beneath  the  deep. — The  sense  of  the  verses  is  not  very 
perspicuous,  but  they  are  remarkable  for  reading  forwards 
and  backwards  the  same;  and  though  to  you  they  may 
appear  a childish  waste  of  intellect,  you  will,  I am  sure, 
admit  them  to  be  ingenious,  and  they  may  amuse  some  of 
the  younger  members  of  your  family: — 

“ Signa  te,  signa,  temerfe  me  tangis  et  angis; 

“ Roma  tibi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor.” — 

I must  dismiss  the  canon  of  Cambremer,  by  stating, 
that  I am  informed  by  a friend,  that  the  same  story  is 
also  found  in  the  lives  of  sundry  other  wizards  and 
sorcerers  of  the  good  old  times. 

Bayeux  cathedral,  like  the  other  Neustrian  churches, 
has  been  deprived  of  its  sainted  relics,  and  its  most 
precious  treasures,  in  consequence  of  the  successive  spo- 
liations which  have  been  inflicted  upon  it  by  heathen 
Normans,  heretical  Calvinists,  and  philosophical  jacobins. 
The  body  of  St.  Exuperius  was  carried,  in  the  ninth 
century,  for  safety  to  Corbeil,  and  the  chapter  have  never 
been  able  to  recover  it:  that  of  St.  Regnobert  was  in 
after  times  stolen  by  the  Huguenots.  Many  are  the  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  to  regain  the  relics  of  the 
first  bishop  of  the  see;  but  the  town  of  Corbeil  retained 
possession,  whilst  the  Bajocessians  attempted  to  console 
themselves  by  antithetical  piety. — “ Referarnus  Deo  gra- 
tias,  nec  inde  aliquid  nos  minus  habere  credamus, 
quod  Corbel iensis  civitas  pignus  sacri  corporis  vindicavit. 
Teneant  illi  tabernaculuin  beatse  animae  in  cineribus  suis; 
nos  ipsam  teneamus  animam  in  virtutibus  suis:  teneant 
illi  ossa,  nos  merita:  apud  illos  videatur  rernansisse  quod 
VOL.  II.  s 
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terrae  est,  nos  studeamus  habere  quod  coeli  est:  amplec- 
tantur  illi  quod  sepulchro,  nos  quod  Paradiso  continetur. 
Meminerit  et  beatior  ille  vir,  utrique  quidem  loco,  sed 
huic  speciali  se  jure  deberi.” — St.  Regnobert’s  chasuble  is, 
however,  left  to  the  church,  together  with  his  maniple 
and  his  stole,  all  of  them  articles  of  costly  and  elaborate 
workmanship.  They  were  found  in  his  coffin,  when  it 
was  opened  by  the  Calvinists;  and  they  are  now  worn 
by  the  bishop,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  saint,  as  well 
as  on  five  other  high  festivals,  during  the  year;  at  which 
times,  the  faithful  press  with  great  devotion  to  kiss  them. 
When  not  in  use,  they  are  kept  in  an  ivory  chest,  mag- 
nificently embossed  with  solid  silver,  and  bearing  an 
inscription  in  the  Cufic  character,  purporting  that  what- 
ever honor  men  may  have  given  to  God,  they  cannot 
honor  him  so  much  as  He  deserves.  Father  Tournemine, 
the  jesuit,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  box  wras  taken  by  the 
French  troops,  under  Charles  Martel,  in  their  pillage  of 
the  Saracen  camp,  at  the  time  of  the  memorable  defeat 
of  the  infidels  ; and  that  it  was  afterwards  presented  to 
Charles  the  Bald,  wdiose  queen,  Hermentrude,  devoted 
it  to  the  pious  purpose  of  holding  the  relics  of  Regnobert, 
in  gratitude  for  a cure  which  the  monarch  had  received 
through  the  intercession  of  the  saint.  But  this  is  merely 
a conjecture,  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  chest 
may  have  been  brought  from  Sicily,  which  abounded  with 
Arabic  artificers,  at  the  time  when  it  wras  occupied  by  the 
Normans. 

St.  Regnobert,  who  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
bishops  of  Bayeux,  is  placed  second  on  the  list,  in  the 
History  of  the  Diocese ; but  in  the  Gallia  Christiana 
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he  stands  twelfth  in  order.  It  was  customary  before  the 
revolution,  and  it  possibly  may  be  so  at  present,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  upon  the  twenty-fourth  of  October, 
the  anniversary  of  his  feast,  to  bring  their  domestic 
animals  in  solemn  procession  to  the  church,  there  to 
receive  the  episcopal  benediction,  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  practised  by  the  Romans  with  their  horses,  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Anthony. — St.  Lupus,  the  fourth  bishop,  and 
St.  Lascivus,  the  tenth,  are  remarkable  for  their  names. 
St.  Lupus  is  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  his  having 
destroyed  the  wolves  in  the  vicinity  of  Bayeux  * ; and  the 
other  is  reported  to  have  been  descended  from  the  same 
person,  whom  Ausonius  addresses  in  the  following  stanza, 
w hich  has  likewise  been  applied  to  this  bishop. 

“ Iste  Lascivus  patiens  vocari, 

“ Nomeu  indignum  probitate  vitae 
“ Abnuit  nunquam;  quia  gratum  ad  aures 
“ Esset  arnicas." — 

But  neither  among  her  ancient  nor  her  modern  pre- 
lates can  Bayeux  boast  of  a name  equally  distinguished 
as  that  of  Odo.  Many  were  unquestionably  the  mis- 
deeds of  this  great  man,  and  many  were  probably  his 
crimes,  but  no  one  who  wore  the  episcopal  mitre,  ever 
deserved  better  of  the  see.  As  a statesman,  Odo  bore  a 


* A uew  St.  Lupus  is  now  wanted  for  the  see;  for  wolves  are  by  no 
means  extinct  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bayeux.  We  saw  a tame  ODe, 
kept  near  the  cathedral,  which  had  been  taken  in  the  woods,  about  a year 
ago,  when  it  was  quite  young.  Wild  boars  are  likewise  found  in  consider- 
able number?,  and  the  breed  is  encouraged  for  the  purposes  of  hunting. 
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leading  part  in  all  the  principal  transactions  of  the  times: 
as  a soldier,  he  accompanied  the  Conqueror  to  England, 
fought  hy  his  side  at  Hastings,  and  by  his  eloquence 
and  his  valor,  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  that 
memorable  day.  Nor  was  William  tardy  in  acknow- 
ledging the  merits  of  his  brother;  for  no  sooner  did  he 
find  himself  seated  firmly  on  the  throne,  than  he  rewarded 
Odo  with  the  earldom  of  Kent,  and  appointed  him  his 
viceroy  in  England,  whilst  he  himself  crossed  the  channel, 
to  superintend  his  affairs  in  Normandy.  But  the  mind 
which  was  proof  against  difficulties,  yielded,  as  too  com- 
monly happens,  to  prosperity.  Nothing  less  than  the 
papacy  could  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Odo : he  abused  the 
power  with  which  he  was  invested  in  a flagrant  manner; 
and  William,  finally,  disgusted  with  his  proceedings, 
arrested  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  committed  him 
prisoner  to  the  old  palace  at  Rouen,  where  he  continued 
till  the  death  of  the  monarch. — The  sequel  of  the  story  is 
of  the  same  complexion : more  plots,  attended  now  w7ith 
success,  and  now  with  disgrace;  till  at  length  the  prelate 
resolved  to  expiate  his  sins  by  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  died  on  his  journey,  at  Palermo. — Such  was 
Odo  in  his  secular  character:  as  a churchman,  historians 
unanimously  agree  that  he  was  most  zealous  for  the  honor 
of  his  diocese,  indefatigable  in  re-building  the  churches 
which  time  or  war  had  destroyed,  liberal  in  endowments, 
munificent  in  presents,  and  ever  anxiously  intent  upon 
procuring  a supply  of  able  ministers,  establishing  regular 
discipline,  and  reforming  the  morals  of  the  flock  com- 
mitted to  his  charge. 
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The  Bishop  of  Bayeux  has  at  all  times  claimed 
the  distinction  of  being  regarded  the  first  among  the 
suffragan  bishops  of  the  Norman  church.  In  the  absence 
of  the  archbishop,  he  presides  at  the  ecclesiastical  as- 
semblies and  councils.  His  revenue,  before  the  revo- 
lution, was  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  livres  per 
annum.  The  see,  in  point  of  antiquity,  even  contests  for 
the  priority  with  Rouen.  From  time  immemorial,  the 
chapter  has  enjoyed  the  right  of  mintage;  and  they  appear 
to  have  used  it  till  the  year  1577,  at  which  time  their  coin 
was  so  much  counterfeited,  that  they  were  induced  to  recal 
it  by  public  proclamation.  Their  money,  which  was  of 
the  size  of  a piece  of  two  sous,  was  stamped,  on  one  side, 
with  a two-headed  eagle,  and  the  legend  moneta  capituTi ; 
and  on  the  obverse,  with  the  letter  V,  surrounded  by  the 
word  Bajocensis.  The  eagle  was  probably  adopted,  in 
allusion  to  the  arms  of  the  see,  which  were,  gules;  an 
eagle  displayed  with  two  heads,  or*. — Another  privilege 
of  the  chapter  was,  that  no  person  of  illegitimate  birth 
could  be  allowed  to  hold  place  in  it,  under  any  pretext 
or  dispensation  whatever. — Among  their  peculiar  customs, 
they  imitated  that  of  the  see  of  Rouen,  in  the  annual 
election  of  a boy-bishop  upon  Innocents’-day  ; a practice 
prevalent  in  many  churches  in  Spain  and  Germany, 
and  notoriously  in  England  at  Salisbury.  The  young 


* In  its  origin,  the  Baiocco  of  Naples  seems  to  have  been  the  two- 
penny piece  of  Bayeux,  its  denomination  being  abbreviated  from  the  last 
word  in  the  legend.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  coin  was  struck  and 
named  by  lusty  Joan,  as  a token  of  her  affection  towards  a Frisick  war- 
rier,  who,  in  his  own  country,  was  called  the  Boynke,  or  the  Squire; 
but  we  think  that  our  etymology  is  the  most  natural  one. 
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chorister  took  the  crozier  in  his  hands,  during  the  first 
vespers,  at  the  verse  in  the  Magnificat,  “ He  has  put 
down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  has  exalted  the 
humble  and  meek;”  and  he  resigned  his  dignity  at  the 
same  verse  in  the  second  vespers. — The  ceremony  was 
abolished  in  1482. 
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LETTER  XXIX. 

CHURCH  AND  CASTLE  OF  CREULLY—FALAISE— CASTLE— CHURCHES— 

FAIR  OF  GUIBRAY. 

(Falaise,  August , 1818J 

Previously  to  quitting  Bayeux,  we  paid  our 
respects  to  M.  Pluquet,  a diligent  antiquary,  who  has 
been  for  some  time  past  engaged  in  writing  a history  of 
the  city.  His  collections  for  this  purpose  are  extensive, 
and  the  number  of  curious  books  which  he  possesses 
is  very  considerable.  Amongst  those  which  he  shewed 
to  us,  the  works  relating  to  Normandy  constituted  an 
important  portion.  His  manuscript  missals  are  numerous 
and  valuable.  I was  also  much  pleased  by  the  inspection 
of  an  old  copy  of  Aristophanes,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Rabelais,  and  bore  upon  its  title-page  the 
mark  of  his  ownership,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  witty, 
though  profligate,  satirist  himself.  M.  Pluquet’s  kind- 
ness allowed  me  to  make  the  tracing  of  the  signature, 
which  I send  you. — 

Such  an  addition  a:s  we  here  find  to  Rabelais’  name, 
denoting  that  the  owner  of  a book  considered  it  as  being 
the  property  of  his  friends  conjointly  with  himself,  is 
not  of  uncommon  occurrence.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Dibdin, 
who  had  been  here  shortly  before  us,  and  had  carried 
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off’,  as  we  were  told,  some  works  of  great  rarity  from  this 
collection,  has  enumerated  more  than  one  instance  of 
the  kind  in  his  Bibliographical  Decameron;  and  the 
valuable  library  of  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Sparrow,  of 
Worlingham,  contains  an  Erasmus,  which  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  Thomas  Wotton,  and  hears,  stamped  upon 
its  covers,  Thomas  Wotton  et  amicorum. 

From  Bayeux  we  returned  to  Caen,  by  way  of  Creully, 
passing  along  bad  roads,  through  an  open,  uninteresting 
country,  almost  wholly  cropped  with  buck-wheat. — The 
barony  of  Creully  was  erected  by  Henry  1st,  in  favor  of 
his  natural  son,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester:  it  was  afterwards 
held  by  different  noble  families,  and  continued  to  be  so 
till  the  time  of  the  revolution.  At  that  period,  it  gave  a 
title  to  a branch  of  the  line  of  Montmorenci,  whose  emi- 
gration caused  the  domain  to  be  confiscated,  and  sold  as 
national  property;  hut  the  baronial  castle  is  still  standing, 
and  displays,  in  two  of  its  towers  and  in  a chimney  of 
unusual  form,  a portion  of  its  ancient  character : the  rest 
of  the  building  is  modernized  into  a spruce,  comfortable 
residence,  and  is  at  this  time  occupied  by  a country- 
man of  our  own,  General  Hodgson. 

The  church  at  Creully  is  one  of  the  most  curious  we 
have  seen.  The  nave,  side-aisles,  and  choir,  are  all  purely 
Norman,  except  at  the  extremities.  The  piers  are  very 
massy;  the  arches  wide  and  low;  the  capitals  covered 
with  rude,  hut  most  remarkable  sculpture,  which  is  varied 
on  every  pillar.  Round  the  arches  of  the  nave  runs  a 
band  of  the  chevron  ornament;  and  over  them  is  a row 
of  lancet  windows,  devoid  of  ornament,  and  sunk  in  a wall 
of  extraordinary  thickness.  Externally,  all  is  modernized. 
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The  view  of  Caen,  on  entering  from  this  direction,  is 
still  more  advantageous  than  that  on  the  approach  from 
Lisieux.  Time  would  not  allow  of  our  making  any 
stop  at  the  town  on  our  return : we  therefore  proceeded 
immediately  to  Falaise,  passing  again  through  an  open 
and  monotonous  country,  which,  though  fully  cultivated, 
has  a most  dreary  aspect  from  the  scantiness  of  its  popu- 
lation. We  saw,  indeed,  as  we  went  along,  distant 
villages,  thinly  scattered,  in  the  landscape,  but  no  other 
traces  of  habitations;  and  we  proceeded  upwards  of  five 
leagues  on  our  way,  before  we  arrived  at  a single  house 
by  the  road -side. 

Falaise  appeared  but  the  more  beautiful,  from  the 
impression  which  the  desolate  scenery  of  the  previous 
country  had  left  upon  our  minds.  The  contrast  was 
almost  equally  pleasing  and  equally  striking,  as  when, 
in  travelling  through  Derbyshire,  after  having  passed 
a tract  of  dreary  moors,  that  seems  to  lengthen  as 
you  go,  you  suddenly  descend  into  the  lovely  vallies 
of  Matlock  or  of  Dovedale.  Not  that  the  vale  of 
Falaise  may  compete  with  those  of  Derbyshire,  for 
oicturesque  beauty  or  bold  romantic  character;  but  it  has 
features  exclusively  its  own ; and  its  deficiency  in  natural 
advantages  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  ac- 
cessories bestowed  by  art.  The  valley  is  fertile  and  well 
wooded:  the  town  itself,  embosomed  within  rows  of 
lofty  elms,  stretches  along  the  top  of  a steep  rocky  ridge, 
which  rises  abrupt  from  the  vale  below,  presenting  an 
extensive  line  of  buildings,  mixed  Avith  trees,  flanked 
towards  the  east  by  the  venerable  remains  of  the  castle 
of  the  Norman  Dukes,  and  at  the  opposite  extremitv, 
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by  the  church  of  the  suburb  of  Guibray,  planted  upon 
an  eminence.  Near  the  centre  stands  the  principal 
church  of  Falaise,  that  of  St.  Gervais;  and  in  front  of 
the  whole  extends  the  long  line  of  the  town  walls,  varied 
with  towers,  and  approached  by  a mound  across  the 
valley,  which,  as  at  Edinburgh,  holds  the  place  of  a 
bridge. 

The  name  Falaise , denotes  the  position  of  the  town : 
it  is  said  to  be  a word  of  Celtic  origin;  but  I should 
rather  suppose  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon,  and  to  be 
a modification  of  the  German  word ,fels,  a rock,  in  which 
conjecture  I find  I am  borne  out  by  Adelung:  falesia,  in 
modern  Latinity,  and  falaise,  in  French,  signify  a rocky 
shore.  Hence,  Brito,  at  the  commencement  of  his  re- 
lation of  the  siege  by  Philip  Augustus,  says, 

“ Vicus  erat  scabr&  circumdatus  undique  rupe, 

“ Ipsius  asperitate  loci  Falcesa  vocatus, 

“ Normannae  in  medio  regionis,  cujus  in  altfr 
“ Turres  rupe  sedent  et  mcenia;  sic  ut  ad  illam 
Jactus  nemo  putet  aliquos  contingere  posse." — 

The  dungeon  of  Falaise,  one  of  the  proudest  relics  of 
Norman  antiquity,  is  situated  on  a very  bold  and  lofty 
rock,  broken  into  fantastic  and  singular  masses,  and 
covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  keep  which 
towers  above  it  is  of  excellent  masonry:  the  stones  are 
accurately  squared,  and  put  together  with  great  neatness, 
and  the  joints  are  small;  and  the  arches  are  turned  clearly 
and  distinctly,  with  the  key-stone  or  wedge  accurately 

placed  in  all  of  them.  Some  parts  of  the  wall,  towards 

» 

the  interior  ballium,  are  not  built  of  squared  freestone ; 
but  of  the  dark  stone  of  the  country,  disposed  in  a zigzag. 
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or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  in  a herring-bone 
direction,  with  a great  deal  of  mortar  in  the  interstices : 
the  buttresses,  or  rather  piers,  are  of  small  projection, 
but  great  width.  The  upper  story,  destroyed  about  forty 
years  since,  was  of  a different  style  of  architecture. 
According  to  an  old  print,  it  terminated  with  a large 
battlement,  and  bartizan  towers  at  the  angles.  This 
dungeon  was  formerly  divided  into  several  apartments; 
in  one  of  the  lower  of  which  was  found,  about  half  a 
century  ago,  a very  ancient  tomb,  of  good  workmanship, 
ornamented  with  a sphynx  at  each  end,  but  bearing  no 
inscription  whatever.  Common  report  ascribed  the  coffin 
to  Talbot,  who  was  for  many  years  governor  of  the 
castle;  and  at  length  an  individual  engraved  upon  it  an 
epitaph  to  his  honor;  bat  the  fraud  was  discovered,  and 
the  sarcophagus  put  aside,  as  of  no  account.  The  second, 
or  principal,  story  of  the  keep,  now  forms  a single  square 
room,  about  fifty  feet  wide,  lighted  by  circular-headed 
windows,  each  divided  into  two  by  a short  and  massy 
central  pillar,  whose  capital  is  altogether  Norman.  On 
one  of  the  capitals  is  sculptured  a child  leading  a lamb, 
a representation,  as  it  is  foolishly  said,  of  the  Conqueror, 
whom  tradition  alleges  to  have  been  born  in  the  apart- 
ment to  which  this  window  belonged : another  pillar  has 
an  elegant  capital,  composed  of  interlaced  bands. 

Connected  with  the  dungeon  by  a stone  staircase  is  a 
small  apartment,  very  much  dilapidated,  but  still  retaining 
a portion  of  its  original  facing  of  Caen  stone.  It  was  from 
the  window  of  this  apartment,  as  the  story  commonly 
goes,  that  Duke  Robert  first  saw  the  beautiful  A rlette,  draw- 
ing water  from  the  streamlet  below,  and  was  enamoured 
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of  her  charms,  and  took  her  to  his  bed. — According  to 
another  version  of  the  tale,  the  earliest  interview  between 
the  prince  and  his  fair  mistress,  took  place  as  Robert  was 
returning  from  the  chace,  with  his  mind  full  of  anger 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Falaise,  for  having  presumed 
to  kill  the  deer  which  he  had  commanded  should  be 
preserved  for  his  royal  pastime.  In  this  offence  the 
curriers  of  the  town  had  borne  the  principal  share,  and 
they  were  therefore  principally  marked  out  for  punish- 
ment. But,  fortunately  for  them,  Arlette,  the  daughter 
of  one  Verpray,  the  most  culpable  of  the  number,  met 
the  offended  Duke  while  riding  through  the  street,  and 
with  her  beauty  so  fascinated  him,  that  she  not  only 
obtained  the  pardon  of  her  father  and  his  associates,  but 
became  his  mistress,  and  continued  so  as  long  as  he  lived. 
From  her,  if  we  may  give  credence  to  the  old  chroniclers, 
is  derived  our  English  word,  harlot.  The  fruit  of  their 
union  was  William  the  Conqueror,  whose  illegitimate 
birth,  and  the  low  extraction  of  his  mother,  served  on 
more  than  one  occasion  as  a pretext  for  conspiracies 
against  his  throne,  and  were  frequently  the  subject  of 
personal  mortification  to  himself. — The  walls  in  this 
part  of  the  castle  are  from  eight  to  nine  feet  thick. 
A portion  of  them  has  been  hollowed  out,  so  as  to 
form  a couple  of  small  rooms.  The  old  door-way  of  the 
keep  is  at  the  angle;  the  returns  are  reeded,  ending  in  a 
square  impost ; the  arch  above  is  destroyed. 

Talbot’s  tower,  thus  called  for  having  been  built  by 
that  general,  in  1430  and  the  two  subsequent  years,  is 
connected  with  the  keep  by  means  of  a long  passage  with 
lancet  windows,  that  widen  greatly  inwards.  It  is  more 
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than  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  is  a beautiful  piece  of 
masonry,  as  perfect,  apparently,  as  on  the  day  when  it 
was  erected,  and  as  firm  as  the  rock  on  which  it  stands. 
This  tower  is  ascended  by  a staircase  concealed  within  the 
substance  of  the  walls,  whose  thickness  is  full  fifteen  feet 
towards  the  base,  and  does  not  decrease  more  than  three 
feet  near  the  summit.  Another  aperture  in  them  serves  for 
a well,  which  thus  communicates  with  every  apartment 
in  the  tower.  Most  of  the  arches  in  this  tower  have 
circular  heads:  the  windows  are  square. — The  walls  and 
towers  which  encircle  the  keep  are  of  much  later  date ; the 
principal  gate- way  is  pointed.  Immediately  on  entering, 
is  seen  the  very  ancient  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Priseus, 
or,  as  he  is  called  in  French,  St.  Prix.  The  east  end 
with  three  circular-headed  windows  retains  its  original 
lines : the  masonry  is  firm  and  good.  Fantastic  corbels 
surround  the  summit  of  the  lateral  walls.  Within,  a 
semi-circular  arch  resting  upon  short  pillars  with  sculp- 
tured capitals,  divides  the  choir  from  the  nave.  In  other 
respects  the  building  has  been  much  altered. — Henry  Vth 
repaired  it  in  1418,  and  it  has  been  since  dilapidated  and 
restored. — A pile  of  buildings  beyond,  wholly  modern  in 
the  exterior,  is  now  inhabited  as  a seminary  or  college. 
There  are  some  circular  arches  within,  which  shew  that 
these  buildings  belonged  to  the  original  structure. 

Altogether  the  castle  is  a noble  ruin.  Though  the  keep 
is  destitute  of  the  enrichments  of  Norwich  or  Castle  Rising, 
it  possesses  an  impressive  character  of  strength,  which  is 
much  increased  by  the  extraordinary  freshness  of  the 
masonry.  The  fosses  of  the  castle  are  planted  with  lofty 
trees,  which  shade  and  intermingle  with  the  towers  and 
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ramparts,  and  on  every  side  they  groupe  themselves  with 
picturesque  beauty.  It  is  said  that  the  municipality 
intend  to  restore  Talbot’s  tower  and  the  keep,  by  re- 
placing the  demolished  battlements ; but  I should  hope 
that  no  other  repairs  may  take  place,  except  such  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  edifice;  and  I do 
not  think  it  needs  any,  except  the  insertion  of  clamps  in 
the  central  columns  of  two  of  tire  windows  which  are 
much  shattered*. 

From  the  summit  we  enjoyed  a delightful  prospect: 
at  our  feet  lay  the  town  of  Falaise,  so  full  of  trees,  that 
it  seemed  almost  to  deserve  the  character,  given  by 
old  Fuller  to  Norwich,  of  rus  in  urbe:  the  distant  coun- 
try presented  an  undulating  outline,  agreeably  diversified 
with  woods  and  corn-fields,  and  spotted  with  gentlemen’s 
seats;  while  within  a very  short  distance  to  the  west, 
rose  another  ridgy  mass  of  bare  brown  rock,  known  by 
the  name  of  Mont  Mirat,  and  still  retaining  a portion  of 
the  intrenchments,  raised  by  our  countrymen  when 
they  besieged  Falaise,  in  1417. — By  this  eminence  the 
castle  is  completely  commanded,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  the  fortress  could  be  a tenable  position ; 
as  the  garrison  who  manned  the  battlements  of  the  dun- 
geon and  Talbot’s  tower,  must  have  been  exposed  to  the 
missiles  discharged  from  the  catapults  and  balistas  planted 
on  Mont  Mirat. 


* The  outline  of  the  castle  is  egg-shaped ; and  the  following  are  its 
dimensions,  in  French  measure,  according  to  M.  Langevin. — Length,  720 
feet;  mean  width,  420;  quantity  of  ground  contained  within  the  walls, 
two  acres  and  a perch. 
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The  history  of  the  castle  is  inseparably  connected  with 
that  of  the  town:  its  origin  may  safely  be  referred  to  re- 
mote antiquity,  the  time,  most  probably,  of  the  earliest 
Norman  Dukes.  If,  however,  we  could  agree  with  the 
fanciful  author  just  quoted,  it  would  claim  a much  earlier 
date.  The  very  fact  of  its  having  a dungeon-tower,  he 
maintains  to  be  a proof  of  its  having  been  erected  by 
Julius  Caesar;  inasmuch  as  the  word,  dungeon , or,  as  it 
is  written  in  French,  donjon,  is  nothing  but  a corruption 
of  Domus  Julii ! More  than  once  in  the  course  of  this 
correspondence,  I have  called  your  attention  to  the  fancies, 
or,  to  speak  in  plain  terms,  the  absurdities,  of  theoretical 
antiquaries.  The  worthy  priest,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  Recherches  Historiques  sur  Falaise,  “ out-herods 
Herod.”  Writers  of  this  description  are  curious  and 
amusing,  let  their  theories  but  rest  upon  the  basis  of  fail- 
probability.  Even  when  we  reject  their  reasonings,  we 
are  pleased  with  their  ingenuity;  and  they  serve,  to 
borrow  an  expression  from  Horace,  <c  the  purpose  of  a 
whetstone.”  But  M.  Langevin  has  nothing  farther  to 
offer,  than  gratuitous  assertion  or  vague  conjecture;  and 
yet,  upon  the  faith  of  these,  he  insists  upon  our  be- 
lieving, that  the  foundation  of  Falaise  took  place  verv 
shortly  after  the  deluge ; that  its  name  is  derived  from 
Fel6 , the  cat  of  Diana,  or  from  the  less  pure  source  of 
Phaloi-Isis ; that  the  present  site  of  the  castle  was  that 
of  a temple,  dedicated  to  Belenus  and  Abraxas;  and  that 
every  stone  of  remarkable  form  in  the  neighborhood,  was 
either  so  shapened  by  the  Druids,  (notwithstanding  it  is 
the  character  of  rocks,  like  those  at  Falaise,  to  assume 
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fantastic  figures,)  or  was  at  least  appropriated  by  the 
Celtic  priesthood  to  typify  the  sun,  or  moon,  or  stars. 

Various  tombs,  stone-hatchets,  &c.,  have  been  dug 
up  at  Tassilly,  a village  within  six  miles  of  Falaise,  and 
fragments  of  mosaic  pavements  have  been  discovered  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  castle*;  but  history  and 
tradition  are  alike  silent  as  to  the  origin  of  these  remains, 
— The  first  historical  mention  of  Falaise  is  in  the  year 
1027,  during  the  reign  of  the  fifth  Norman  Duke, 
Richard  Illrd,  at  which  period  this  town  was  one  of 
the  strong  holds  of  the  duchy,  and  afforded  shelter  to 
Robert,  the  father  of  the  Conqueror,  when  he  rebelled 
against  his  elder  brother.  Falaise  on  that  occasion  sus- 
tained the  first  of  the  nine  sieges,  by  which  it  has  pro- 
cured celebrity  in  history. — Fourteen  years  only  elapsed 
before  it  was  exposed  to  a second,  through  the  perfidy 
of  Toustain  de  Goz,  Count  of  Hiesmes,  who  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  castle,  and  who,  upon 
finding  that  his  own  district  was  ravaged  by  the  forces 
of  the  Ring  of  France,  voluntarily  offered  to  surrender  to 
that  monarch  the  fortress  under  his  command,  on  con- 
dition that  his  territory,  the  Hiesmois,  should  be  spared. 
But  Duke  William  succeeded  in  retaking  the  place  of  his 
birth  before  the  traitor  had  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
the  troops  of  his  new  ally. — In  the  years  1106  and  1139, 
Falaise  opposed  a successful  resistance  to  the  armies  of 
Henry  1st,  and  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet.  Upon  the  first 
of  these  occasions,  the  Count  of  Maine,  the  general  of 
the  English  forces,  retired  with  shame  from  before  the 


* Rccherckes  Historiques  sur  Falaise , p.  xix  and  xxix. 
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walls;  and  Henry  was  foiled  in  all  his  attempts  to  gain 
possession  of  the  castle,  till  the  battle  of  Tinchbray  had  in- 
vested him  with  the  ducal  mantle,  and  had  induced  Robert 
himself  to  deliver  up  the  fortress  in  person  to  his  more  for- 
tunate brother.  On  the  second  occasion,  Robert  Marmion, 
lord  of  the  neighboring  barony  of  Marmion  le  Fontenay,  a 
name  equally  illustrious  in  Norman  and  in  English  story, 
held  Falaise  for  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  son  to  Stephen, 
and  twice  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  husband  of  the 
Empress  Maud. — The  fourth  siege  was  conducted  with 
different  success,  by  Philip  Augustus;  for  seven  days 
the  citizens  quietly  witnessed  the  preparations  of  the 
French  monarch;  and  then,  either  alarmed  by  the  im- 
pending conflict,  or  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  their 
own  sovereign,  who  had  utterly  deserted  them,  they 
opened  their  gates  to  the  enemy. — In  1417  the  case  was 
far  otherwise,  though  the  result  was  the  same.  Henry  Vth 
attacked  Falaise  upon  the  fourth  of  November,  and  con- 
tinued to  cannonade  it  till  the  middle  of  the  following 
February;  and,  even  then,  the  surrender  was  attributed 
principally  to  famine.  Great  injuries  were  sustained  by 
the  town  in  the  course  of  this  long  siege;  but,  to  the 
credit  of  our  countrymen,  the  efforts  made  towards  the 
reparation  of  them  were  at  least  proportionate.  The 
fortifications  wrere  carefully  restored  ; the  chapel  was  re- 
built and  endowed  afresh ; Talbot’s  tower  was  added  to 
the  keep;  and  a suite  of  apartments,  also  named  after 
that  great  captain,  was  erected  in  the  castle. — The  resist- 
ance made  by  the  English  garrison  of  Falaise  in  1450,  at 
the  time  when  we  were  finally  expelled  from  the  duchy, 
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was  far  from  equal  to  that  which  the  French  had  previ- 
ously shewn.  Vigour  was  indeed  displayed  in  repeated 
sallies,  but  six  days  sufficed  to  put  the  French  general  in 
possession  of  the  place.  Disheartened  troops,  cooped  up 
in  a fortress  without  hope  of  succour,  offer  but  faint  oppo- 
sition ; and  Falaise  was  then  the  last  place  which  held  out 
in  Normandy,  excepting  only  Domfront  and  Cherbourg, 
both  which  were  taken  almost  immediately  afterwards. — 
Falaise,  from  this  time  forwards,  suffered  no  more  from 
foreign  enemies:  the  future  miseries  of  the  town  were 
inflicted  by  the  hands  of  its  own  countrymen.  In  com- 
mon with  many  other  places  in  France,  it  was  doomed 
to  learn  from  hard  experience,  that  “ alta  sedent  civilis 
vulnera  dextrae.”  — Instigated  by  the  Count  de  Brissac, 
governor  of  the  town,  and  one  of  the  most  able  generals 
of  the  league,  the  inhabitants  were  immoveable  in  their 
determination  to  resist  the  introduction  of  tenets  which 
they  regarded  as  a fatal  variance  from  the  Catholic 
faith.  The  troops  of  Henry  Illrd,  in  alliance  with  those 
of  his  more  illustrious  successor,  were  vainly  brought 
against  Falaise  in  1589,  by  the  Due  de  Montpensier; 
a party  of  enthusiastic  peasants,  called  Gautiers , from 
the  name  of  a neighboring  village,  where  their  asso- 
ciation originated,  harassed  the  assailants  unremittingly, 
and  rendered  such  effectual  assistance  to  the  garrison,  that 
the  siege  was  obliged  to  be  raised. — But  it  was  only 
raised  to  be  renewed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  same 
year,  by  Henry  of  Bourbon,  in  person,  whom  the  tra- 
gical end  of  his  late  ally  had  placed  upon  the  throne  of 
France.  Brissac  had  now  a different  enemy  to  deal  with: 
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tie  answered  the  king’s  summons  to  surrender,  by  pleading 
his  oatli  taken  upon  the  holy  sacrament  to  the  contrary; 
and  he  added  that,  if  it  should  ultimately  prove  necessary 
for  him  to  enter  into  any  negotiation,  he  would  at  least 
delay  it  for  six  months  to  come.  “ Then,  by  heavens !” 
replied  Henry,  “ I will  change  his  months  into  days,  and 
grant  him  absolution and  so  saying,  he  commenced  a 
furious  cannonade,  which  soon  caused  a breach,  and,  in 
seven  days,  he  carried  the  town  by  assault.  Rrissac,  who, 
on  the  capture  of  the  fortress,  had  retired  into  the  keep, 
found  himself  shortly  afterwards  obliged  to  capitulate; 
and  I am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  terms  which  he  proposed 
and  obtained,  were  not  of  a nature  to  he  honorable  to  his 
character.  The  security  of  his  own  life  and  of  that  of 
seven  of  his  party,  was  the  principal  stipulation  in  the 
articles.  The  rest  of  the  garrison  were  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror,  who  contented  himself  with 
hanging  seven  of  them  in  memorial  of  the  seven  days  of 
the  siege;  but,  if  we  may  believe  the  French  historians, 
always  zealous  for  the  honor  of  their  monarchs,  and  espe- 
cially of  this  monarch,  Henry  selected  the  sufferers  from 
among  those,  who,  for  their  crimes,  had  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  pain  of  death. 

From  these  various  attacks,  but  principally  from 
those  of  1417  and  1589,  the  fortifications  of  Falaise  have 
suffered  materially ; and  since  the  last  no  care  has  been 
taken  to  repair  them.  The  injuries  sustained  at  that 
period,  and  the  more  fatal,  though  less  obvious  ones, 
wrought  by  the  silent  operation  of  two  centuries  of 
neglect,  have  brought  the  walls  and  towers  to  their  pre- 
sent state  of  dilapidation. 
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The  people  of  Falaise  are  commonly  supposed  to  be 
Normans  xar  s^o^v;  and  when  a Norman  is  introduced 
upon  the  French  stage,  he  calls  himself  a Falesian,  just 
as  any  Irishman,  in  an  English  farce,  is  presumed  to  come 
from  Tipperary.  The  town  in  the  French  royal  calendar 
is  stated  to  contain  about  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants; 
but  we  are  assured  that  the  real  number  does  not  exceed 
nine  thousand.  Its  staple  trade  is  the  manufacture  of 
stockings,  coarse  caps,  and  lace.  The  streets  are  wide; 
and  the  public  fountains,  which  are  continually  playing, 
impart  a freshness,  which,  at  the  present  burning  season, 
is  particularly  agreeable. — The  town  now  retains  only 
four  churches,  two  within  its  precincts,  and  two  in  the 
suburbs.  The  revolution  has  deprived  it  of  eight  others. 
Of  those  which  are  now  standing,  the  most  ancient 
is  that  situated  near  the  castle,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity.  Langevin  assures  us  that  it  wTas  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Fel£,  Isis,  Belenus,  and 
the  heavenly  host  of  constellations,  and  that  in  the  fifth 
century  it  changed  its  heathen  for  its  Christian  patrons. 
The  oldest  part  (a  very  small  one  it  is)  of  the  present 
structure,  appertains  to  a building  which  was  consecrated 
in  1 126,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  in  the  presence  of 
Henry  1st,  but  which  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
cannonade  in  the  fifteenth  century.  An  inscription  in 
gothic  letters,  near  the  entrance,  relates,  that  after  this 
desolation,  a beginning  was  made  towards  there-building 
of  the  church,  “ in  1438,  a year  of  war,  and  death,  and 
plague,  and  famine;”  but  it  is  certain  that  not  much  of  the 
part  now  standing  can  be  referred  even  to  that  period. 
The  choir  was  not  completed  till  the  middle  of  the 
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sixteenth  century,  nor  the  Lady-Chapel  till  the  beginning 
of  the  following  one.  Architecturally  considered,  there- 
fore, the  church  is  a medley  of  various  styles  and  ages. 

The  larger  church,  that  of  St.  Gervais  and  St.  Protais, 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  the  ducal  chapel,  and  to 
stand  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  site  of  the 
Conqueror’s  palace,  now  utterly  destroyed.  According 
to  an  ancient  manuscript,  this  church  was  consecrated  at 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Trinity.  The  intersecting 
circular-headed  arches  of  its  tower  are  curious.  The 
Norman  corbel-table  and  clerestory  windows  still  remain; 
and  the  exterior  of  the  whole  edifice  promises  a gratifica- 
tion to  a lover  of  architectural  antiquity,  which  the  inside  is 
little  calculated  to  realize. — An  invading  army  ruined  the 
church  of  the  Trinity;  civil  discord  did  the  same  for  that 
of  St.  Gervais.  The  Huguenots,  not  content  with  plun- 
dering the  treasure,  actually  set  fire  to  the  building,  and 
well  nigh  consumed  it:  hence,  the  choir  is  the  work  of 
the  year  1580,  and  the  southern  wall  of  the  nave  is  a 
more  recent  construction. 

We  see  Falaise  to  a great  advantage:  every  inn  is 
crowded ; every  shop  is  decked  out ; and  the  streets  are 
full  of  life  and  activity;  all  in  preparation  for  the  fair, 
which  commences  in  three  days,  on  the  fifteenth  of  this 
month,  the  anniversary  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Holy 
Virgin.  This  fair,  which  is  considered  second  to  no 
other  in  France,  excepting  that  of  Beaucaire,  is  held  in 
the  suburbs  of  Guibray,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
place  where  it  is  held.  For  the  institution,  Falaise  is 
indebted  to  William  the  Conqueror;  and  from  it  the 
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place  derives  the  greatest  share  of  its  prosperity  and 
importance.  Daring  the  fourteen  days  that  the  fair  con- 
tinues, the  town  is  filled  with  the  neighboring  gentry,  as 
well  as  with  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  every  description, 
not  only  from  the  cities  of  Normandy,  but  from  Paris 
and  the  distant  provinces,  and  even  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  revolution  itself  respected  the  immunities 
granted  to  the  fair  of  Guibray,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
having  the  slightest  regard,  either  to  its  royal  founder,  or 
its  religious  origin. — An  image  of  the  Virgin,  discovered 
under-ground  by  the  scratching  and  bleating  of  a lamb, 
first  gave  the  stamp  of  sanctity  to  Guibray.  Miraculous 
means  had  been  employed  for  the  discovery  of  this  statue; 
miraculous  powers  were  sure  to  be  seated  in  the  image. 
Pilgrims  crowded  from  all  places  to  witness  and  to  adore ; 
and  hawkers,  and  pedlars,  and,  as  I have  seen  inscribed 
upon  a hand-bill  at  Paris,  “ the  makers  of  he-saints  and  of 
she-saints,”  found  Guibray  a place  of  lucrative  resort. 
Their  numbers  annually  increased,  and  thus  the  fair 
originated. — We  are  compelled  to  hasten,  or  we  would 
have  stopped  to  have  witnessed  the  ceremonies,  and  joined 
the  festivities  on  the  occasion.  Already  more  than  one 
field  is  covered  with  temporary  buildings,  each  distin- 
guished by  a flag,  bearing  the  name  and  trade  of  the 
occupant;  already,  too,  the  mountebanks  and  showmen 
have  taken  their  stand  for  the  amusement  of  the  company, 
and  the  relaxation  of  the  traders ; and,  what  is  a necessary 
consequence  of  such  assemblages,  you  cannot  stir  without 
being  pestered  with  crowds  of  bovs,  proffering  their 
services  to  transport  your  wares. 
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The  church  of  Guibray,  like  the  others  of  Falaise, 
offers  specimens  of  Norman  architecture,  strangely  al- 
tered and  half  concealed  by  modern  innovations.  In  the 
first  syllable  of  the  name  of  the  place,  you  will  observe 
the  French  word  for  misletoe,  and  may  thence  infer,  and 
probably  not  without  reason,  the  antiquity  of  the  station; 
the  latter  syllable,  albeit  in  England  sheep  are  not 
wont  to  bray , is  supposed  by  the  pious  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  bleating  of  the  lamb,  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  miraculous  image. — Etymology  is  a wide 
district  in  a pleasant  country,  strangely  intersected  by 
many  and  deceitful  paths.  He  that  ventures  upon  the 
exploring  of  it,  requires  the  utmost  caution,  and  the  con- 
stant control  of  sober  reason : woe  will  be  sure  to  betide 
the  unfortunate  wight,  who,  in  such  a situation,  gives 
the  reins  to  fancy,  and  suffers  imagination  to  usurp  the 
place  ofjudgment,  without  reflecting,  as  has  been  observed 
by  the  poet  on  a somewhat  similar  occasion,  that 

“ Tis  more  to  curb  than  urge  the  generous  steed, 

“ Restrain  his  fury,  than  provoke  his  speed.” 
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LETTER  XXX. 

ROCK  AND  CHAPEL  OF  ST.  ADRIEN— PONT-DE-L’ ARCHE— PRIORY  OF  THE 
TWO  LOVERS— ABBEY  OF  BONPORT — LOUVIERS — GAILLON — VERNON. 

( Mantes , August,  1818 .) 

The  last  letter  which  I wrote  to  you,  was  dated 
from  Falaise.  Look  in  the  map  and  you  w ill  see  that 
vou  now  receive  one  from  a point  completely  opposite. 
In  four  days  we  have  passed  from  one  of  the  most 
western  tow  ns  of  the  province,  to  a place  situated  beyond 
its  eastern  frontier;  and  in  four  more,  we  may  almost 
hope  to  be  with  you  again.  In  this  hasty  journey  we 
travelled  through  a district  w hich  has  not  yet  become  the 
subject  of  description  to  you ; and  though  we  travelled 
with  less  comfort  of  mind,  than  in  the  early  part  of  our 
tour,  I am  yet  enabled  to  send  you  a few  details  re- 
specting it. 

From  Falaise  we  went  in  a direct  line  to  Croissanville: 
the  road,  which  we  intended  to  take  by  St.  Pierre  sur 
Dive  to  Lisieux,  was  utterly  impracticable  for  carriages. 
From  Croissanville  to  Rouen  we  almost  retraced  our 
former  steps ; we  did  not  indeed  again  make  a detour  by 
Bernay;  but  the  straight  road  from  Lisieux  to  Brionne  is 
altogether  without  interest. 

There  are  two  ways  from  Rouen  to  Paris : the  upper, 
through  Ecouis,  Magny,  and  Pontoise;  the  lower,  bv  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  Having  travelled  by  both  of  them 
before,  we  could  appreciate  their  respective  advantages; 
and  we  knew  that  the  only  recommendation  of  the  former 
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was,  that  it  saved  some  few  miles  in  distance;  while  the 
latter  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rides  in  France,  and 
the  towns,  through  which  it  passes,  are  far  from  being 
among  the  least  interesting  in  Normandy.  In  such  an 
alternative,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  fixing  our  choice, 
and  we  proceeded  straight  for  Pont-de-l’Arche.  The 
chalk  cliffs,  which  bounded  the  road  on  our  left,  for  some 
distance  from  Rouen,  break  near  the  small  village  of 
Port  St.  Ouen,  into  wild  forms,  and  in  one  spot  project 
boldly,  assuming  the  shape  of  distinct  towers.  These 
projections  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  rock  of 
St.  Adrien;  thus  called  from  the  patron  saint  of  a ro- 
mantic chapel,  a place  of  great  sanctity,  and  of  frequent 
resort  with  pilgrims,  situated  nearly  midway  up  the  cliff. 
— The  chapel  is  indeed  little  more  than  an  excavation, 
and  is  altogether  so  rude,  that  its  workmanship  affords 
no  clue  to  discover  the  date  of  the  building.  Its  south 
side  and  roof  are  merely  formed  of  the  bare  rock.  To 
the  north  it  is  screened  by  an  erection,  which,  were  it  not 
for  the  windows  and  short  square  steeple,  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  a pent-liouse.  The  western  end  appears 
to  display  some  traces  of  Norman  architecture.  The 
hill,  which  leads  to  this  chapel,  commands  a view  of 
Rouen,  the  most  picturesque,  I think,  of  all  that  we 
have  seen  of  this  city,  so  picturesque  from  various 
points.  You  can  scarcely  conceive  the  eagerness  with 
which  we  endeavored  to  catch  the  last  glimpse,  as  the 
prospect  gradually  vanished  from  our  sight,  or  the  plea- 
sure with  which  we  still  dwell,  and  shall  long  continue 
so  to  do,  upon  the  recollection.  All  round  the  chapel,  the 
bare  chalk  is  at  this  time  tinged  with  a beautiful  glow, 
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from  the  blue  flowers  of  the  Viola  Rothomagensis : the 
Isatis  Tinctoria,  the  true  IVoad,  is  also  common  on  the 
steep  sides  of  the  cliff.  This  plant,  which  is  here  in- 
digenous, became,  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  an 
object  of  attention  with  the  government,  as  a succeda- 
neum  for  indigo,  at  the  same  time  that  beet-root  was 
destined  to  supply  the  continent  with  sugar,  and  salsafy, 
or  parched  wheat,  to  hold  the  place  of  coffee.  The 
restoration  of  peace  has  caused  the  Isatis  to  he  again 
neglected;  but  the  Reseda  luteola,  or,  Dyers  woad,  is 
much  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood,  as  is  the  Teasel 
for  the  use  of  the  cloth  manufactory. 

Pont-de-l’Arche,  though  now  a small  mean  town,  may 
boast  of  high  antiquity,  if  it  be  rightly  believed  to  be 
the  ancient  Pistae , the  seat  of  the  palace  erected  by 
Charles  the  Bald,  in  which  that  sovereign  convened 
councils  in  the  years  861  and  869,  and  held  assemblies 
of  his  nobles  in  862  and  864;  and  from  which,  his 
edicts  promulgated  in  those  years,  are  dated.  The  same 
monarch*  also  built  here  a magnificent  bridge,  defended 
at  one  extremity  by  a citadel  upon  a small  island. — 
From  this  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
town  has  derived  its  name;  for,  in  a diploma  issued  by 
our  Henry  Ilnd,  he  calls  the  place  Pontem  Arcis ; and 
its  present  appellation  is  nothing  but  its  Latin  name 
translated  into  French.  The  fortress  at  the  head  of 
the  bridge  was  demolished  about  thirty  years  ago,  at  the 
time  when  Millin  published  his*  account  of  the  town. 
The  plate  attached  to  that  account,  represents  one  of  the 
towers  as  still  standing. — Though  deprived  of  its  citadel. 


* Antiquites  Nationales,  iv.  No.  48. 
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Pont-de-l’Arche  retains  to  the  present  day  its  walls, 
flanked  by  circular  towers;  and  its  bridge,  which  is  the 
lowest  stone  bridge  down  the  Seine,  is  a noble  one  of 
twenty-two  arches,  through  which  the  river,  at  a con- 
siderable depth  below,  rolls  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
In  the  length  of  this  bridge  are  some  mills,  which  are 
turned  by  the  stream;  and  the  current  is  moderated  under 
one  of  the  arches,  by  a lock  placed  on  the  down-stream 
side,  into  which  barges  pass,  and  so  proceed  with  security. 
The  bridge,  with  its  mills,  forms  a very  picturesque  object. 

At  a short  distance  from  the  bridge,  to  the  left,  looking 
towards  Paris,  is  the  Colline  des  deux  amans,  formerly 
surmounted  by  the  priory  of  the  same  name.  Of  the 
history  of  the  monastery  nothing  is  known  with  certainty, 
nor  is  even  the  date  of  its  foundation  ascertained,  though 
it  is  stated  by  Millin  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Normandy*.  But  the  traditionary  tale  connected  with 
this  convent,  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  lays  of  Mary 
of  France;  and  it  has  been  elegantly  translated  by  the 
late  Mr.  Ellis,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  History  of  our 
Ancient  Metrical  Romances. — Du  Plessis-j-  is,  however, 
of  opinion,  that  the  name  of  the  priory  is  nothing  more 
than  a corruption  from  the  words,  deux  monts,  in  allusion 
to  the  twin  hills,  on  one  of  which  it  stands;  or,  if  lovers 
must  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  appellation,  he 
piously  suggests  that  divine  love  may  have  been  in- 
tended, and  that  the  parties  were  no  other  than  our 
Savior  and  the  Virgin,  whose  images  were  placed  over 
the  door  of  the  conventual  church. 


* Antiquith  Nationales,  n.  No.  17. 
f Histoire  de  la  Haute  Normandie,  n.  p.  332. 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge  of  Pont-de-1’ Arche, 
stand  the  remains  of  a far  richer  abbey,  that  of  Bonport, 
of  the  Cistertian  order,  founded  by  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion, 
in  1190,  as  an  ex  voto.  The  monarch,  then  just  in 
possession  of  his  crown,  was  indulging  with  his  courtiers 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  chace,  and,  carried  away  by  the 
natural  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  had  plunged  in  pursuit 
of  the  deer  into  the  Seine,  whose  rapid  current  brought  his 
life  into  imminent  danger;  and  he  accordingly  vowed,  if 
he  escaped  with  safety,  to  erect  a monastery  upon  the 
spot  where  he  should  reach  the  shore.  Hence,  according 
to  Le  Brasseur*,  the  foundation,  and  hence  the  name. 
I ought,  however,  to  add,  that  no  record  of  the  kind  is 
preserved  in  the  Neustria  Pia,  nor  even  by  Millin,  who 
has  described  and  figured  such  of  the  monastic  buildings 
and  monuments  as  had  been  spared  at  the  early  part  of 
the  revolution  -f~.  Another  view  of  the  ruins  has  since 
been  published  by  Langlois,  in  the  first  number  of  a work 
which  was  intended  to  have  comprised  a long  series  of 
Norman  * antiquities,  but  was  discontinued  for  want 
of  encouragement.  The  author,  whose  portrait  I have 
sent  you  in  the  course  of  this  correspondence,  is  himself 
a native  of  Pont-de-1’ Arche,  and  has  subjoined  to  his  fas- 
ciculus a couple  of  plates,  illustrative  of  the  costume  and 
customs  of  the  neighborhood. — In  one  of  these  plates, 
an  itinerant  male  fortune-teller  is  satisfying  a young 
peasant  as  to  the  probability  of  her  speedy  marriage,  by 
means  of  a pack  of  cards,  from  which  he  has  turned  up 
the  king  and  queen  and  ace  of  hearts.  In  the  other. 


* Histoire  d'  Evreux,  p.  161. 
f Antiquit  es  Nationales,  xv.  No.  40. 
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a cunning  woman  is  solving  a question  by  a book  and 
key.  The  poor  girl’s  sweetheart  is  an  absent  soldier, 
and  fears  and  doubts  are  naturally  entertained  for  bis 
safety.  To  unlock  the  mysteries  of  fate,  the  key  is 
attached  to  the  mass-book,  and  suspended  from  the  tip 
of  the  finger  of  the  sybil,  who  reads  the  first  chapter  of 
the  gospel  of  St.  John;  and  the  invocation  is  answered 
by  the  key  turning  of  its  own  accord,  when  she  arrives 
at  the  verse  beginning,  “ and  the  word  was  made  flesh*.” 
— A fine  rose-window  in  the  church  of  the  abbey  of 
Bonport,  and  two  specimens  of  painted  glass  from  its 
windows,  the  one  representing  angels  holding  musical 
instruments,  supposed  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
other  containing  a set  of  male  and  female  heads  of  extraor- 
dinarily rich  color,  probably  executed  about  a century  later, 
are  given  by  IVillemin  in  his  very  beautiful  Monumens 
Franqais  inddits.  In  the  same  work,  you  will  likewise 
find  two  still  more  interesting  painted  windows  from 
Pont-de-1’ Arche;  some  boatmen  and  their  wives  in  the 
Norman  costume  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  a citizen  of  the  town  with  his  lady,  praying  before  a 
fald-stool,  bearing  the  date,  1621. 

The  church  of  Pont-de-1’ Arche,  though  greatly  dila- 
pidated, is  a building  worth  notice,  in  a fine  style  of 
the  decorated  gothic.  The  nave  is  very  lofty ; the  high 
altar  richly  carved  and  gilt ; the  oak  pulpit  embossed  with 
saints;  and  the  font  covered  with  curious,  though  not 


* This  mode  of  divination  by  the  Bible  and  key,  is  also  to  be  found 
among  the  superstitions  of  our  own  country. — See  Ellis'  edition  of 
Erand's  Popular  Antiquities,  n.  p.  641. 
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ancient,  sculpture.  Rich  tracery  abounds  in  the  windows, 
which  are  also  filled  with  painted  glass,  some  of  it  of 
very  good  quality.  Scripture  history  and  personages 
occupy,  as  usual,  the  principal  part;  but  in  one  of  the 
windows  we  noticed  a representation  of  the  Seine  full  of 
islands,  and  the  town  of  Pont-de-f  Arche,  with  a number 
of  persons  quitting  it  with  their  horses,  baggage,  &c.  in 
apparent  confusion.  So  shattered,  however,  is  the  win- 
dow, that  the  story  is  no  longer  intelligible  in  its  details  ; 
and  fragments,  quite  illegible,  are  all  that  remain  ot  the 
inscriptions  formerly  beneath  it.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
intention  of  the  artist  was  to  give  a picture  of  the  miseries 
experienced  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  burning  of  the  town 
by  our  troops  under  Edward  Illrd. — On  the  south  side 
of  the  church  the  buttresses  are  enriched  with  canopies 
and  other  sculpture;  and  there  was  originally  a highly- 
wrought  balustrade,  ornamented  with  figures  of  children, 
a part  of  which  remains. — Pont-de-l’Arche  claims  the 
merit  of  having  been  the  first  town  in^  France,  which 
acknowledged  Henry  IVth  as  its  lawful  sovereign,  after 
the  assassination  of  his  predecessor  in  1589. 

On  leaving  this  place,  we  passed  through  the  forest 
of  the  same  name,  an  extensive  tract  covered  with  young 
trees,  principally  beech,  oak,  and  birch.  1 he  soil,  a mix- 
ture of  chalk  and  gravel,  is  poor,  and  offers  but  little  en- 
couragement to  the  labors  of  the  plough.  All  around 
us,  the  distant  prospect  was  pleasantly  varied  with  gentle 
hills,  upon  one  of  which,  nearly  in  front,  we  soon  saw 
Louviers,  a busy  manufacturing  town,  of  about  seven 
thousand  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  making 
the  fine  cloth  of  the  district,  which  is  considered  superior 
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in  quality  to  any  other  in  France.  Spanish  wool  is  al- 
most exclusively  used  for  the  purpose. 

Throughout  the  vicinity  of  Louviers,  are  the  most 
undoubted  symptoms  of  commercial  prosperity ; new 
houses  every  where  erecting,  and  old  ones  undergoing 
improvement.  But  the  streets  of  the  town  itself  are, 
as  usual,  dirty  and  narrow,  and  the  people  of  the  lower 
orders  more  than  commonly  ragged  and  beggarly.  It 
was  impossible  to  mistake  the  nature  of  their  occu- 
pations; so  many  of  them  had  their  faces  and  hands, 
and  every  part  of  their  limbs  and  bodies  that  was  visi- 
ble, died  of  a bright  blue. — The  church  at  Louviers  is 
very  much  injured,  but  very  handsome;  and  though  re- 
duced to  a nave  with  its  four  aisles,  it  is  still  a spacious 
edifice.  The  south  porch,  which  projects  boldly  in  the 
form  of  a galilee,  is  scarcely  to  be  excelled  as  a specimen 
of  pointed  architecture  at  its  highest  pitch  of  luxuriant 
beauty.  Yet,  even  in  this,  the  saints  have  been  torn  from 
their  pedestals  by  the  wanton  violence  of  the  Calvinists 
or  democrats.  The  central  tower  is  square  and  short : it 
is,  however,  handsome.  Two  windows,  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  tower  of  St.  Romain,  in  Rouen  cathedral, 
light  it  on  either  side ; and  saints,  placed  under  canopies, 
ornament  the  angles  behind  the  buttresses. — The  great 
western  door  is  closed,  and  the  front  defaced  : the  eastern 
end,  likewise,  is  altogether  modern. — Within,  the  same 
kind  of  architecture  prevails  as  in  the  exterior;  but  the 
whole  is  so  concealed,  and  degraded  by  ornaments  in  the 
worst  of  taste,  and  by  painted  saints  in  the  most  tawdry 
dresses,  that  the  effect  is  disgusting.  I never  saw  so 
great  an  array  of  wretched  representations  of  the  heavenly 
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host:  the  stone  images  collected  round  the  holy  sepulchre, 
are  even  worse  than  those  at  Dieppe.  Near  the  chapel 
of  the  sepulchre,  however,  are  four  bas-reliefs,  attached 
to  the  wall,  exhibiting  different  events  in  our  Savior’s  life, 
of  good  execution,  and  not  in  bad  taste:  an  open  gallery 
of  fillagree  stone-work,  under  the  central  tower  on  the 
south  side,  is  an  object  really  deserving  of  admiration. 

M.  Langlois  has  engraved  the  gable  end  of  an  old  house 
at  Louviers,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars. 
We  found  it  used  as  an  engine-maker’s  shop;  and  nei- 
ther within  nor  without,  could  we  discover  any  thing  to 
justify  his  opinion,  that  it  is  a building  of  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century.  On  the  contrary,  the  windows, 
which  are  double,  under  a flatly-pointed  arch,  and  are 
all  of  them  trefoil-headed,  would  rather  cause  it  to  be 
considered  as  erected  two  centuries  later. 

The  town  of  Louviers,  though  never  fortified,  is 
noticed  on  several  occasions  in  historv.  It  was  the  seat 

J 

of  the  conferences  between  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  and 
Philip  Augustus,  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  1195,  de- 
fining new  limits  to  Normandy. — It  was,  as  I have  already 
mentioned,  one  of  the  items  of  the  compensation  made 
by  the  same  Duke  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  for  the 
injury  done  to  the  church,  by  the  erection  of  Chateau 
Gaillard. — During  the  wars  of  Edward  Illrd,  “Louviers,” 
to  use  the  language  of  old  Froissart,  “ after  the  battle  of 
Caen,  was  soon  entered  by  the  Englishmen,  as  it  was  not 
closed;  and  they  over-ran,  and  spoiled,  and  robbed  it 
without  mercy,  and  won  great  riches ; for  it  was  the  chief 
place  in  all  Normandy  for  drapery,  and  was  full  of  mer- 
chandize.”— And,  in  the  subsequent  warfare  of  the  fifteenth 
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century,  this  town,  like  the  others  in  the  duchy,  was  taken 
by  our  countrymen,  under  Henry  Vth,  and  lost  by  them 
under  his  successor. — Hither  the  Norman  parliament  re- 
tired when  the  Huguenots  were  in  possession  of  Rouen ; 
and  here  they  remained  till  the  recapture  of  the  capital. — 
It  was  probably  owing  in  a great  measure  to  this  circum- 
stance, that  Louviers  was  induced  to  distinguish  itself  by 
a devoted  attachment  to  the  party  of  the  league,  for 
which  it  suffered  severely  in  1591,  when  it  was  captured 
and  pillaged  by  the  royalists  shortly  after  their  victory 
at  Ivry.  The  town  was  then  taken  through  the  treachery 
of  a priest  of  the  name  of  Jean  de  la  Tour,  who  received, 
as  a recompence,  a stall  in  the  cathedral  at  Evreux,  but  was 
so  much  an  object  of  abhorrence  with  his  brethren,  that 
he  scarcely  ever  ventured  to  appear  in  his  place.  During 
the  holy  wreek,  however,  he  attended;  and  it  once  hap- 
pened, that  while  he  was  so  officiating,  all  the  canons  con- 
trived to  leave  the  church  towards  the  close  of  the  psalm, 
which  immediately  precedes  the  Benedictus  at  Landes, 
so  that  the  anthem,  Traditor  autem,  which  is  sung  with 
that  hymn,  necessarily  fell  to  the  part  of  de  la  Tour, 
who  found  himself  compelled  to  chaunt  it,  to  his  own 
extreme  confusion,  and  the  infinite  amusement  of  the 
congregation.  Irritated  and  mortified,  the  poor  priest 
preferred  his  complaints  to  the  king;  but  it  was  one 
thing  to  love  the  treason,  and  another  to  love  the  traitor; 
and  his  appeal  obtained  no  redress. 

From  Louviers  our  next  stage  was  Gaillon,  on  our 
road  to  which  we  passed  some  vineyards,  the  most 
northern,  I believe,  in  Normandy.  The  vines  cultivated 
in  them  are  all  of  the  small  black  cluster  grape ; and  the 
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wine  they  produce,  I am  told,  is  of  very  inferior  quality. 
— No  place  can  appear  at  present  more  poverty-stricken 
than  Gaillon ; but  the  case  was  far  otherwise  before  the 
glories  of  royal  and  ecclesiastical  France  were  shorn 
by  the  revolution.  Ducarel,  who  visited  this  town  about 
the  year  1760,  dwells  with  great  pleasure  upon  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  palace  and  its  Carthusian  convent  and 
church.  Of  the  palace  the  remains  are  still  considerable; 
and,  after  having  been  suffered  to  lie  in  a state  of  ruin 
and  neglect  from  an  early  period  in  the  revolution,  they 
are  now  fitting  up  as  a prison.  The  long  inscription 
formerly  over  the  gate  might  with  great  propriety  be  re- 
placed by  the  hacknied  phrase,  “ Sic  transit  gloria  mundi 
for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  fortune  of  noble  buildings 
are  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  changes  experienced  by 
this  sumptuous  edifice,  long  proverbial  throughout  France 
for  its  splendor. 

Philip  Augustus  conferred  the  lordship  of  Gaillon 
upon  one  of  his  captains  of  the  name  of  Cadoc,  as  a 
reward  for  his  activity  in  the  conquest  of  Normandy. 
Louis  IXth  afterwards,  early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, ceded  the  town  in  perpetuity  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen.  St.  Louis  here  received  by  way  of  exchange  the 
Chateau  of  Pinterville,  which  he  bestowed  upon  William 
d’Aubergenville,  whose  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Evreux,  had, 
while  chancellor  of  France,  done  much  service  to  him 
and  to  Oueen  Blanche,  his  mother.  From  that  time  to 
the  revolution  the  archbishops  had  their  country  seat  at 
Gaillon,  and  enjoyed  the  sole  right  of  trying  civil  and 
criminal  causes  within  the  town  and  its  liberties.  Their 
palace,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  wars  of  Henry  V th, 
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in  1423,  was  re-built  about  a century  afterwards  by  the 
munificence  of  the  first  cardinal  Georges  d’Amboise, 
one  of  whose  successors  in  the  prelacy,  Colbert,  expended, 
as  it  is  said,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  livres 
towards  the  embellishment  of  it. — Another  archbishop, 
the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  founded  the  neighboring  mo- 
nastery, in  the  year  1571.  The  conventual  church  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  through  the  carelessness  of  some 
plumbers,  shortly  after  Ducarel  visited  it;  and  with  it 
perished  the  celebrated  monument  of  one  of  the  counts  of 
Bourbon  Soissons,  said  to  have  been  a master-piece  of 
sculpture. 

The  limits  assigned  to  Normandy  by  the  treaty  of 
Louviers,  made  Gaillon  a frontier  town  of  the  duchy; 
and  here  therefore  I should  take  my  leave  of  yon,  but 
that,  in  the  prouder  days  of  its  history,  Vernon  was 
likewise  swayed  by  the  ducal  sceptre.  Vernon  also 
seems  peculiarly  connected  with  England,  from  the  no- 
ble family  of  the  same  name  still  flourishing,  agreeably 
to  their  well-known  punning  motto,  on  your  side  of 
the  water.  This  motto  is  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
applicable to  the  present  state  of  the  town,  whose  old 
and  ruinous  appearance  looks  as  if  it  had  known  neither 
improvement  nor  repair  for  centuries.  Better  things 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  situation  of  Vernon, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  a singularly  beautiful  valley, 
and  from  its  climate,  which  is  reported  to  be  so  extraor- 
dinarily healthy,  that  instances  of  individuals  attaining 
iu  it  the  age  of  one  hundred  are  not  unfrequent. 

The  royal  palace,  formerly  here,  is  now  wholly  swept 
away;  and  of  the  ancient  fortifications  there  remains  little 
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more  than  a tower,  remarkable  for  the  height  and  thick- 
ness of  its  walls,  a part  of  the  castle,  which,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  Ilnd,  was  held  by  the  service  of  sixteen  knights 
for  its  defence*. — Prior  to  the  revolution,  Vernon  con- 
tained five  religious  houses,  three  of  them  founded  by 
St.  Louis,  who  is  said  to  have  regarded  this  town  with 
peculiar  favor,  and  probably  on  that  account  assigned  it 
as  a jointure  to  his  queen,  an  honor  which  it  has  received 
upon  more  than  one  other  occasion. 

The  present  parish  church  of  Vernon  was  collegiate. 
It  was  founded  about  the  year  1052,  by  William  of 
Vernon,  and  was  endowed  by  him,  at  the  time  of  its  dedi- 
cation, with  the  property  called.  La  Couture  du  Prd 
de  Giverny , and  with  a fourth  part  of  the  forest  of 
Vernon,  all  which  the  dean  and  canons  continued  to 
enjoy  till  the  revolution.  This  William  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  family  who  adopted  the  surname  of 
Vernon.  His  son,  Richard,  by  whom  the  foundation 
was  fprmally  confirmed,  attended  the  Conqueror  to 
England,  and  obtained  there  considerable  grants.  One  of 
their  descendants  ceded  the  town  in  1190  to  the  King  of 
France,  accepting  in  return  other  lands,  according  to  a 
treaty  still  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  The 
tombs  of  the  founder,  and  of  his  namesake,  Sir  William 
de  Vernon,  constable  of  England,  who  died  in  1467,  and 
of  many  others  of  the  family,  among  the  rest  the  stately 
mausoleum  of  the  Marshal  de  Belle  Isle,  were  destroyed 


* Ducarel's  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,  p.  93. — Respecting  Vernon, 
see  also  Millin,  AntiquiUs  Nationals,  m.  No.  26,  in  which  four  plates, 
and  near  fifty  pages  of  letter-press,  are  devoted  to  this  town. 
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during  the  reign  of  jacobinism  and  terror.  The  portraits, 
however,  of  the  Marshal  and  of  the  Due  de  Penthi^vre, 
both  of  them  very  indifferent  performances,  were  saved, 
and  are  now  kept  in  the  sacristy.  The  only  monument 
left  to  the  church  is  that  of  Marie  Maignard,  whose 
husband,  Charles  Maignard,  was  Lord  of  Berni^res  and 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Normandy.  She  died  in 
1610.  Her  effigy  in  white  marble,  praying  before  a fald- 
stool, has  also  been  spared. 

The  church  itself  is  a spacious  building,  consisting  of 
a nave  and  two  aisles,  with  chapels  beyond,  separated  bv 
lofty  pointed  arches,  supported  on  clustered  pillars,  to  each 
of  which  is  still  attached  a tabernacle;  but  the  statues  have 
been  destroyed.  The  choir  is  altogether  in  a different 
style  of  architecture:  that  portion  of  it  which  immediately 
surrounds  the  altar,  is  early  Norman,  and  most  probably 
belonged  to  the  original  structure.  Its  arches  vary  re- 
markably in  width.  The  most  narrow  among  them  are 
more  decidedly  horseshoe-shaped,  than  any  others  which 
I recollect  to  have  seen. — The  west  front,  though  much 
mutilated,  is  still  handsome.  It  is  flanked  by  two  small, 
very  short  turrets,  richly  ornamented. — The  square  central 
tower,  capped  by  a conical  roof,  does  not  even  equal  the 
height  of  the  nave,  which  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
the  choir. — Upon  an  eminence  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Vernon,  are  the  remains  of  a Roman  encampment. 

With  Vernon  we  quitted  ancient  Normandy:  our  ride 
thence  to  Mantes  has  been  delightful;  and  this  town,  for 
the  excellence  of  its  buildings,  for  neatness,  and  for  a 
general  air  of  comfort,  far  excels  any  other  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  north  of  France.  The  name  of  Mantes 
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also  recak  the  memory  of  the  Due  de  Sully,  and  recak 
that  of  the  Conqueror,  whose  life  fell  a sacrifice  to  the  bar- 
barous outrage  of  which  he  was  here  guilty. — But,  I now 
lay  down  my  pen,  and  take  my  leave  of  Normandy,  happy, 
if  by  my  correspondence  during  this  short  tour,  I have 
been  able  to  impart  to  you  a portion  of  the  gratification 
which  I have  myself  experienced,  while  tracing  the  an- 
cient history,  and  surveying  the  monuments  of  that 
wonderful  nation,  who,  issuing  from  the  frozen  regions 
of  the  north,  here  fixed  the  seat  of  their  permanent  go- 
vernment, became  powerful  rivals  of  the  sovereigns  of 
France,  saw  Sicily  and  the  fairest  portion  of  Italy  subject 
to  their  sway,  and,  at  the  same  time  that  they  possessed 
themselves  of  our  own  island,  by  right  of  conquest,  im- 
ported amongst  ns  their  customs,  their  arts,  and  their 
institutions,  and  laid  the  basis  of  that  happy  constitution, 
under  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  Britain  is  at  this 
moment  the  pride  and  envy  of  the  world  ! 


APPENDIX. 


The  printing  of  this  work  was  just  concluded,  when  the  author  was  favored  with 
drawings,  accompanied  with  short  descriptions,  of  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of 
the  Deliirande,  near  Caen,  and  of  an  ancient  font  at  Magneville,  near  Valognes. 
For  the  former  he  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Cohen,  to  whom  he  has  so  often  in  the 
course  of  the  work  had  occasion  to  express  his  obligations ; for  the  latter,  to 
M.  de  tierville,  an  able  antiquary  at  Valognes.  Both  these  subjects  are  of  such 
a nature,  that  he  is  peculiarly  happy  to  be  able  to  add  them  to  his  imperfect  ac- 
count of  the  Antiquities  of  Normandy : the  whole  duchy  does  not  contain  a 
religious  building  more  celebrated  for  its  sanctity  than  the  chapel;  and  while 
ancient  fonts  of  any  description  are  rare  in  the  province,  he  doubts  if  another 
is  to  be  found  like  that  of  Magneville,  ornamented  with  sculpture  and  an 
inscription. 


Some  historians  suppose,  that  the  country  situated 
between  Caen  and  the  sea,  formed  at  least,  a part  of 
the  Saxon  shore  of  Neustria.  Amongst  the  other  ancient 
buildings  which  are  found  in  this  district,  the  chapel 
of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Delivrande,  to  which  the  Normans 
have  resorted  in  pilgrimage  during  the  last  eight  hundred 
years,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable. 

When  the  philosophers  of  the  revolution  envied 
the  religious  enjoyments  of  the  common  man,  all 
pilgrimages  were  forbidden,  and  the  road  leading  to  our 
Lady’s  Chapel,  and  which,  indeed,  is  the  only  high  road 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  became  almost  impassable., 
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Under  the  Emperor  it  was  thoroughly  repaired,  and,  as 
they  say,  by  his  especial  order;  and  since  the  accession 
of  the  present  French  king,  the  fathers  of  the  mission, 
who  lose  no  favorable  opportunity  of  fostering  the  spirit 
of  devotion,  have  erected  roods  and  tabernacles,  at  due 
distances,  all  along  the  way  side. 

After  leaving  Caen,  the  traveller  will  not  fail  to 
linger  on  the  little  hill  which  he  ascends  just  after 
passing  by  the  first  crucifix.  Hence  he  enjoys  a lovely 
prospect,  such  as  delighted  the  old  masters.  In  the 
foreground  is  the  lofty  cross,  standing  on  a quadrangular 
pyramid  of  steps.  The  broken  hollow  path  bending 
upwards  round  the  base,  is  always  occupied  by  a gro- 
tesque group  of  cripples  and  beldames,  in  rags  and 
tatters,  laughing  and  whining  and  praying.  The  horizon 
is  bounded  by  long  lines  of  grey  and  purple  hills,  nearer 
are  fields  and  pastures,  whilst  the  river  glitters  and  winds 
amidst  their  vivid  tints.  Nearer  still,  the  city  of  Caen 
extends  itself  from  side  to  side,  terminated  at  each  ex- 
tremity  by  the  venerable  abbeys  of  William  and  Matilda. 
There  are  no  traces  of  workshops  and  manufactories,  or 
of  their  pollution  ; but  the  churches  with  their  towers 
and  spires  rise  above  the  houses  in  bold  architectural 
masses,  and  the  city  assumes  a character  of  quiet  mo- 
nastic opulence,  comforting  the  eye  and  the  mind. 

About  four  miles  farther  on  from  Caen,  we  reached 
Cambre,  one  of  the  many  seignories  which  belonged 
to  the  very  noble  family  of  Mathan.  There  was  a 
Serlo  de  Mathan,  who  appears  as  a witness  to  one  of 
the  Conqueror’s  charters,  and  the  family  is  now  re- 
presented by  the  present  Marquis,  who  has  recovered 
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his  chateau,  and  a fragment  of  his  domain.  Cambre  is 
also  the  residence  of  the  Abb4  de  la  Rue,  by  whom  the 
Marquis  was  educated.  When  they  both  took  refuge  in 
England,  the  Abbe  was  the  only  protector  of  his  pupil, 
who  now  returns  the  honorable  obligation.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Abbe  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  antiquities  both  of  Normandy  and 
of  the  Anglo-Normans.  Possessing  in  a high  degree 
the  acute  and  critical  spirit  of  research  which  distin- 
guished the  French  archaiologists  of  the  Benedictine 
school,  we  have  only  to  regret,  that  the  greater  part 
of  his  works  yet  remain  in  manuscript.  His  History  of 
Anglo-Norman  Poetry,  which  is  quite  ready  for  the 
press,  would  be  an  invaluable  accession  to  our  literature ; 
but  books  of  this  nature  are  so  little  suited  to  the  taste 
of  the  French  public,  that,  as  yet,  he  has  not  ventured 
upon  its  publication.  The  collections  of  the  Abbe,  as 
may  be  anticipated,  are  of  great  value  ; they  relate  almost 
wholly  to  the  history  of  the  duchy.  The  chateau  escaped 
spoliation.  The  portraits  of  the  whole  line  of  the  Mathans, 
from  the  first  founder  of  the  race,  in  his  hauberk,  down 
to  the  last  Marquis,  in  his  jrisure,  are  in  good  preserva- 
tion ; and  they  are  ancient  specimens  of  the  sign-post 
painting  usually  found  in  old  galleries.  The  Marquis 
has  also  a finely-illuminated  missal,  which  belonged  to 
a Dame  de  Mathan,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which 
has  been  carefully  handed  down  in  the  family,  from 
generation  to  generation. 

The  church  of  Douvre,  the  next  village,  is  rather 
a picturesque  building.  The  upper  story  of  the  tower 
has  two  pointed  windows  of  the  earliest  date.  A 
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pediment  between  them  rests  on  the  archivolt  on  either 
side.  This  is  frequently  seen  in  buildings  in  the  circular 
style.  The  other  stories  of  the  tower,  and  the  west 
front  of  the  church  are  Norman ; the  east  end  is  in 
ruins.  The  British  name  of  the  village  inav  afford 
ground  for  much  ethnigraphical  and  etymological  specu  - 
lation. 

Saint  Exuperius  is  said  to  have  founded  the  Chapel 
of  La  Delivrande,  some  time  in  the  first  century.  The 
tradition  adds,  that  the  chapel  was  ruined  by  the 
Northmen, — and  the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  which  now 
commands  the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  remained  buried 
until  the  appointed  time  of  resuscitation,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  1st,  when  it  w as  discovered,  in  conformity  to 
established  usage  and  precedent  in  most  cases  of  mira- 
culous images,  by  a lamb.  Baldwin,  Count  of  the 
Bessiti  and  Baron  of  Douvre,  was  owner  of  the  flock  to 
which  the  lamb  belonged.  The  Virgin  would  not 
remain  in  the  parish  church  of  Douvre,  in  which  she  was 
lodged  bv  the  Baron,  but  she  returned  every  night  to  the 
spot  where  she  wras  disinterred.  Baldwin  therefore 
understood  that  it  was  his  duty  to  erect  a chapel  for  her 
reception,  and  he  accordingly  built  that  which  is  now 
standing,  and  made  a donation  of  the  edifice  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bayeux,  whose  successor  receives  the  mass- 
pennies  and  oblations  at  this  very  day.  Some  idea  of  the 
architecture  of  the  building  may  be  formed  from  the 
inclosed  sketch  of  the  western  front.  During  the 
morning  mass,  the  chapel  was  crowded  with  women, 
young  and  old,  who  were  singing  the  litany  of  the  Virgin 
in  a low  and  plantive  tone.  A hymn  of  praise  w as  also 
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chaunted.  It  was  composed  by  the  learned  Bishop  Huet, 
and  it  is  inscribed  upon  a black  marble  tablet,  which 
was  placed  in  the  chapel  by  his  direction.  The  country 
women  of  the  Saxon  shore  possess  a very  peculiar 
physiognomy,  denoting  that  the  race  is  unmixed.  The 
Norman-Saxon  damsel  is  full  and  well  made,  her  com- 
plexion is  very  fair,  she  has  light  hair,  long  eyelashes,  and 
tranquil  placid  features  ; her  countenance  has  an  air  of 
sullen  pouting  tenderness,  such  as  we  often  find  in  the 
women  represented  in  the  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the 
middle  ages.  And  all  the  girls  are  so  much  alike,  that 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  they  all  were  sisters. 
As  to  our  Lady,  she  is  gaily  attired  in  a Cashemire  shawl, 
and  completely  covered  with  glaring  amber  necklaces  and 
beads,  and  ribband  knots,  and  artificial  flowers.  Many 
votive  offerings  are  affixed  round  her  shrine.  The  pil- 
grim is  particularly  desired  to  notice  a pair  of  crutches, 
which  testify  the  cure  of  their  former  owner,  who  lately 
hobbled  to  the  Virgin  from  Falaise,  as  a helpless  cripple, 
and  who  quitted  her  in  perfect  health.  Of  course  the 
Virgin  has  operated  all  the  usual  standard  miracles,  in- 
cluding one  which  may  be  suspected  to  be  rather  a work 
of  supererogation,  that  of  restoring  speech  to  a matron 
who  had  lost  her  tongue,  which  had  been  cut  out  by  her 
jealous  husband.  Miracles  of  every  kind  are  very  fre- 
quently performed,  yet,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  thev 
are  worked,  as  it  were,  by  deputy,  for  the  real  original 
Virgin  suffered  so  much  during  the  revolution,  that 
it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  keep  her  in  the  sa- 
cristy, and  the  statue  now  seen  is  a restoration  of 
recent  workmanship.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  sailors 
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and  fishermen  of  the  coast,  the  Virgin  has  entered  into 
partnership  with  St.  Nicholas,  whose  image  is  impressed 
on  the  reverse  of  the  medal  representing  her,  and  which 
is  sold  to  the  pilgrims. 

The  country  about  La  Delivrande  is  flat,  but  in- 
dustriously cultivated  and  thickly  peopled.  The  villages 
are  numerous  and  substantial.  From  a point  at  the 
extremity  of  the  green  lane  which  leads  onward  from 
La  Delivrande,  six  or  eight  church  spires  may  be 
counted,  all  within  a league’s  distance.  By  the  advice  of 
the  Abbe  de  la  Rue,  we  proceeded  to  Bernieres,  which  is 
close  to  the  sea.  The  mayor  of  the  commune  offered  his 
services  with  great  civility,  and  accompanied  us  to 
the  church,  Tvhich,  as  he  told  us,  was  built  by 
Duke  William.  We  easily  gave  credit  to  the  mayor’s 
assertion,  as  the  interior  of  the  nave  is  good  Norman. 
The  pillars  w hich  support  the  groining  of  the  roof  are 
square;  this  feature  is  rather  singular.  The  towrer  and 
spire  are  copied  from  Saint  Peter,  at  Caen.  Those  of 
Luc,  Courseilles,  Langrune,  and  the  other  neighboring 
villages,  are  upon  the  same  model.  Many  instances  of 
the  same  kind  of  affiliation  occur  at  home,  which  shew 
how  easily  a fashion  w7as  set  in  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
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The  most  remarkable  among  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions found  in  that  part  of  Normandy,  which  is  now 
comprised  in  the  Department  of  La  Manche,  are  upon 
an  ancient  altar,  at  Ham,  on  a medallion  attached  to  the 
outside  of  the  church  of  Ste.  Croix,  at  St.  Lo,  and  upon 
the  font  at  Magneville,  near  Valognes.  The  first  of 
these  has  generally  been  referred  to  the  seventh  century ; 
the  second  seems  to  be  of  the  ninth ; and  the  last  may 
with  safety  be  considered  as  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
tenth,  or  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  at  which  period,  the 
choir  of  the  church  of  Magneville  appears  also  to  have 
been  erected.  Of  the  sculpture  upon  the  font,  as  well 
as  of  the  inscription,  an  accurate  idea  may  be  formed, 
from  the  annexed  drawing:  the  most  remarkable  cha- 
racter of  the  inscription  seems  to  be  in  its  punctuation. 
The  letters  upon  the  altar,  at  Ham,  touch  one  another, 
and  there  is  no  separation  of  any  kind  between  the  words : 
here,  on  the  contrary,  almost  all  the  words  are  divided 
by  three  or  four  points  placed  in  a perpendicular  direc- 
tion, except  at  the  end  of  the  phrases,  where  stops  are 
wholly  wanting.  At  Ham,  also,  the  letters  are  cut  into 
the  stone,  while  at  Magneville  they  are  drawn  with  a 
brush,  with  a kind  of  black  pigment. 
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A. 

Abbey,  of  Ardennes,  225— Bee,  106— Bernay,  119— Bonport,  284— 

Cormeilles,  145 — Dueler,  1 — Jumieges,  17 — Preaux,  145 

St.  Evroul,  146 — St.  Georges  de  Bocherville,  3 — St.  Stephen, 
at  Caen,  192— St.  Taurinus,  74— Trinity  at  Caen,  182. 

Academy  of  Druids,  at  Bayeux,  22 7. 

Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Caen,  214. 

Agnes  Sorel,  buried  at  Jumieges,  34 — her  statue  destroyed  by  the 

Huguenots,  34 — her  tomb  destroyed  at  the  revolution,  34 

inscription  upon,  35. 

Amphitheatre , Roman,  found  near  Lisieux,  140. 

Amyot,  Mr.  his  paper  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  238. 

Andelys,  origin  of  the  name,  52— history  of,  53- seat  of  an  early 
monastery,  53— great  house  at,  55— birth-place  of  Poussin,  57. 

Andromeda  polifolia,  found  near  Jumieges,  18. 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a monk  at  Bee,  110. 

Aqueduct,  Roman,  remains  of,  at  Vieux,  222. 

Archbishops  of  Rouen,  their  palace  at  Gaillon,  290. 

Arches,  trefoil-headed,  early  specimen  of,  at  Jumieges,  33. 

Ardennes,  abbey  of,  near  Caen,  225. 

Arlette,  mother  of  the  Conqueror,  native  of  Falaise,  268. 

Arnulf  bishop  of  Lisieux,  135. 

Arthur,  Prince,  knighted  at  Gournay,  43. 

Asselin,  forbids  the  interment  of  the  Conqueror,  200. 

Audinus,  bishop  of  Evreux,  authorizes  Henry  1st  to  burn  the  city,  67. 

Augustodurum,  probably  the  site  of,  at  Vieux,  223. 
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B. 

Bailiffs,  first  established  in  Normandy  under  Philip  Augustus,  23*2. 

Baiocco  of  Naples,  named  after  Bayeux,  261. 

Bas-relief  in  the  church  of  St.  Georges  de  Bocherville,  9. 

Baudius,  professor  of  law  for  a short  time  at  Caen,  216. 

Bayeux,  seat  of  an  academy  of  Druids,  22 7 — Roman  relics  found  near, 
but  no  Druidic,  228— a Roman  station,  228 — probably  the  Naeo- 
magus  Viducassium,  228— its  ancient  name,  229 — its  importance 
under  the  early  French  kings,  229 — its  history,  231— the  place 
where  the  Norman  princes  were  educated,  231— castle,  233- 
situation,  population,  and  trade,  234— tapestry,  235  — cathe- 
dral, 244. 

Bayeux,  Roman,  probably  destroyed  by  the  Saxons,  229. 

Bee,  abbey  of,  its  present  state,  106 — former  income  and  patronage, 

107 —  church  described  by  Du  Plessis,  107 — founded  by  Hellouin, 

108 —  history,  108 — seminary  for  eminent  men,  114. 

Belems,  worshipped  near  Bayeux,  228. 

Bercngarius,  his  tenets  impugned  by  Lanfranc,  105 — condemned  by 
the  council  of  Brionne,  1 17. 

Bernay,  abbey  of,  119 — church,  121 — burial-ground,  122 — population 
and  trade,  1 23 — costume  of  the  females,  1 24. 

Bernieres,  church  of,  299, 

Blanche l wife  of  Charles  the  Bel,  confined  in  Chateau  Gaillard,  63. 

Bochart,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  academy  at  Caen,  214. 

Boileau,  his  eulogium  on  Malherbe,  215. 

Bonport,  abbey  of,  284. 

Borghese,  Princess  of,  original  letter  by,  151. 

Bouillon,  Duke  of,  Lord  of  Evreux,  at  the  revolution,  83. 

Bourg-Achard , seat  of  an  abbey,  dedicated  to  St.  Eustatius,  96 — 
leaden  font,  97. 

Bourg-Theroude,  104. 

Bourgueville,  his  antiquities  of  Caen,  1 64 — present  at  the  exhumation 
of  the  Conqueror’s  remains,  303. 

Boy,  bishop,  annually  elected  at  Caen,  261. 

Bretteville  1 Orgueilleuse,  church  of,  226. 

Brionne,  situation  of,  116 — seat  of  the  council  which  condemned  the 
tenets  of  Berengarius,  1 17 — castle,  116. 
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Brito,  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Gournay,  41 — of  Chateau  Gaillard, 
60 — of  the  murder  of  the  French  garrison  of  Evreux,  82 — of 
*Taen,  166. 

Broglie,  church  of,  125. 

Bruce,  David,  a resident  in  Chateau  Gaillard,  63. 

Buck-wheal , much  cultivated  in  Lower  Normandy,  158 — etymology  of 
its  French  name,  158. 

C. 

Caen,  arrival  at,  153 — distant  view  of,  159 — trade  and  population,  159 
— situation,  160 — grand  cours,  161 — costume  of  females,  161  — 
house-rent,  1 62 — foundation,  1 65 — described  by  Brito,  1 66 — 
etymology  of  the  name,  166 — fortifications,  167 — Chateau  de 
Calix,  168 — castle,  1/0 — chapel  in  the  castle,  1/1 — hospital,  1/3 
—royal  abbeys,  182 — college,  193 — palace,  205 — museum,  210 
— library,  210 — universities,  21 1 — men  of  eminence,  214 — aca- 
demy, 214 — Malherbe,  215,  history,  217 — neighborhood  abuu- 
dant  in  fossil  remains,  217 — seen  from  the  road  leading  to 
La  D61ivrande,  295. 

Caen-stone,  large  quarries  of,  224 — formerly  much  used  in  England,  225. 

Cambre,  296. 

Cambremer,  Canon  of,  tale  respecting,  at  Bayeux,  255. 

Cannon,  first  used  in  France,  at  the  siege  of  Pont  Audemer,  91. 

Canons,  four  statues  of,  at  Evreux,  70. 

Castle,  of  Bayeux,  234 — Brionne,  116 — Caen,  170 — Creully,  264 — 
Falaise,  266 — Gisors,  45 — Montfort,  93 — Neufmarch6,  44. 

Cathedral  of  Bayeux,  founded  by  St.  Exuperius,  244 — history,  244 — 
described,  246 — crypt,  253 — stripped  of  its  relics,  257 — reve- 
nue, 261 — right  of  mintage,  261. 

Cathedral  of  Evreux,  often  destroyed,  67 — its  present  state,  69 — little 
injured  by  the  Huguenots,  71 — founded  by  St.  Taurinus,  71  • 

Cathedral  of  Lisieux,  now  the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter,  129 — de- 
scribed, 129 — remarkable  tomb  in,  133. 

Cauchon,  Peter,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  president  at  the  trial  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  132. 

Cecily,  daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  abbess  at  Caen,  191. 

Chapel,  subterranean,  in  Bayeux  cathedral,  253 — in  the  castle  at 
Caen,  171 — in  the  castle  at  Falaise,  269 — of  St.  Adrian,  281 — of 
La  Ddlivrande,  298. 
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Chapel  in  the  castle  at  Caen,  built  fronting  the  east,  1 7 1 . 

Chapels,  stone-roofed,  in  Ireland,  of  Norman  origin,  176. 

Charles  the  Bad,  born  in  the  Chateau  de  Navarre,  86. 

Charters,  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Georges  de  Bocherville,  4. 

Chdteau  de  Navarre,  86. 

Chdteau  Gaillard,  its  situation,  58 — described,  59 — account  of,  by 
Brito,  60 — history,  61. 

Chdteau  de  Calix,  at  Caen,  168. 

Chesnut-timber,  formerly  much  used  in  Normandy,  226. 

Church,  of  the  abbey  of  Bee,  107 — Bernieres,  299 — Bernay,  121 — 
Bretteville  l’Orgueilleuse,  226 — Broglie,  125 — Creully,  264 — 
Dueler,  1 — Ecouis,  64 — Falaise,  276 — Gisors,  50 — Gournay,  43 
— Jumieges,  26 — St.  Peter’s  at  ditto,  32 — Louviers,  287 — Mouli- 
neaux,  102 — Pont  Audemer,  91 — Pont-de-1’ Arche,  285  — St. 
Germain  de  Blancherbe,  224 — St.  Gervais,  at  Falaise,  277 — 
St.  Georges  de  Bocherville,  7 — St.  Giles,  at  Evreux,  78 — 
St.  James,  at  Lisieux,  137 — St.  John,  at  Caen,  180 — St.  Mi- 
chael, at  ditto,  181 — St.  Nicholas,  at  ditto,  175 — St.  Peter,  at 
ditto,  177 — St.  Stephen’s  abbey,  at  ditto,  194 — St.  Stephen,  at 
ditto,  174 — Trinity,  at  ditto,  182 — Trinity  at  Falaise,  276 — 
Vernon,  291. 

Cider,  the  common  beverage,  in  Normandy,  156 — first  introduced  by 
the  Normans,  157. 

Cocherel,  87. 

Coins,  golden,  struck  at  Bayeux,  under  the  first  French  kings,  229. 

Colline  des  deux  amans,  priory  of,  283. 

Cormeilles,  abbey  of,  215. 

Corneille,  buried  at  Andelys,  58. 

Costume,  at  Bernay,  124 — at  Caen,  161. 

Coupe  gorge,  colony  established  at,  by  Napoleon,  155. 

Creully,  castle,  264 — church,  264. 

Crocodile  fossil,  found  near  Caen,  217. 

Croissanville,  158. 


D. 

Dalechamps,  uative  of  Caen,  215. 

D' Amboise,  Cardinal,  built  the  palace  at  Gaillon,  290. 
Darnttal,  38. 
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De  Boissy,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  his  epitaph,  254. 

De  la  Rue,  Abb6,  professor  of  history  at  Caen,  213 — is  preparing  an 
account  of  Caen,  217 — his  paper  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  236. 

Douce , Mr.,  his  illustration  of  the  sculpture  at  St.  Georges  de  Bo- 
cherville,  14. 

Douvre,  29 7. 

Druids,  academy  of,  at  Bayeux,  227. 

Dubois  Louis,  his  discoveries  among  the  ruins  of  Old  Lisieux,  140 — 
preserved  the  original  M.S.  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  149 — is  pre- 
paring the  history  of  Lisieux,  149. 

Ducarel,  his  description  of  a pavement  in  the  palace  at  Caen,  206.  \ 

Dueler,  convent,  1 — parish  church  2. 

Du  Perron,  cardinal,  bishop  of  Evreux,  73. 

Du  Plessis,  his  opinion  as  to  Turold  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  104 — 
description  of  the  abbey  church  of  Bee,  107. 

E. 

Ecouis,  church  of,  burial-place  of  John  and  Enguerrand  de  Marigny,  64 
— singular  epitaph,  66. 

Epitaph,  enigmatical  at  Ecouis,  66 — of  John  de  Boissy,  254 — on  the 
exterior  of  Bayeux  cathedral,  255 . 

Evreux , destroyed  by  Henry  1st,  67 — cathedral,  67 — abbey  of  St.Tau- 
rinus,  74 — history,  80 — present  appearance,  84. 

Evreux,  Old,  a Roman  station,  79. 

F. 

Falaise,  situation  of,  265 — etymology  of  the  name,  266 — castle,  266 — 
Talbot’s  tower,  268 — chapel  in  castle,  269 — history,  272 — 
firmly  attached  to  the  League,  274 — fortifications,  275 — inha- 
bitants true  Normans,  2 76  — population  and  trade,  276  — 
churches,  276. 

Fastolf,  Sir  John,  governor  of  Caen,  173. 

Flambart,  Ralph,  bishop  of  Durham,  seizes  Lisieux,  1 42. 

Fleury,  Cardinal,  abbot  at  Caen,  1 93. 

Fonts,  seldom  seen  in  French  churches,  297. 

Font,  curiously  sculptured,  at  Magneville,  301. 

Font,  leaden,  at  Bourg-Achard,  97. 
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G. 

Gail  Ion,  vineyards  near,  289 — present  state  of,  289 — ceded  to  the 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  290 — made  by  the  treaty  of  Louviers 
the  frontier  town  of  the  Duchy,  29 1 . 

( lisors , castle,  appearance  of,  45 — history,  45 — place  of  interview 
between  Henry  Ilnd,  and  Philip  Augustus,  47 — arms  of  the  town, 
48 — castle,  described,  48 — church  of,  50 — banded  column  in 
the  church,  50. 

Glass  painted,  at  the  abbey  of  Bonport,  285 — in  the  church  of  Pont 
de  1’ Arche,  286. 

Gournay,  origin  of,  39 — present  appearance,  40— history,  40 — siege 
described  by  Brrto,  41 — arms  of,  43 — place  where  Prince  Arthur 
was  knighted,  43 — church,  43 — remarkable  sculpture  on  the 
capitals,  43. 

Gournay,  Hugo  de,  42. 

Guibray,  fair  of,  2/7 . 

Gurney,  Hudson,  his  paper  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  237. 

H. 

Har court,  castle  of,  89. 

Hel/ouin,  founder  of  the  abbey  of  Bee,  108 — his  epitaph,  1 13. 

Hennnycr,  John,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  said  to  have  saved  the  Hugue- 
nots, 136. 

Henry  1st,  kept  prisoner  by  Robert  at  Bayeux,  232 — destroyed  the 
city,  233. 

History,  ecclesiastical,  oj  Ordcricus  Vitalis,  materials  for  a new  edition 
of,  148> — original  manuscript,  148 — manuscript  copies,  149. 

Holy  Trinity,  church  of,  at  Falaise,  276. 

Honjlcur,  situation  of,  94 — described,  94. 

Horses,  Norman,  present  price  of,  115. 

Hospital  at  Caen,  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  174. 

Hoveden,  his  account  of  the  interview  between  Henry  Ilnd,  and 
Philip  Augustus,  near  Gisors,  47. 

Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury , a monk  of  Bee,  114. 

Hubert,  M.,  discovered  the  site  of  the  Neomagus  Lexoviorum,  139. 

Huet,  his  Origines  de  Caen,  165 — one  of  the  founders  of  the  academy 
at  Caen,  214. 
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